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Dranr Sis, 


KNOW not any Ferfons whe Have a better Right to 
have this Barna ado ay e For it was 
prove to be of any 


ny ogy and 
the World is chief indebted for it to You. 
I ad not turned my Thoughts in any particular Application 
to this Subject, till a Family Occaſion induced me to it. . 
Bur when I married your pious and excellent Mother, 
and your Education in tender Years, fell, in 4 greater Mea- 
the SE ns Ge; 1 cotifidere@ in what I 
= be moſt ſubſervient to your further Improvement in 
wing Age. Many judicious) Men have obferved, 


The Fiji K. paſt FX a 1 bee Study 


- for 


DEDICATION *s 


- 


for young Gentlemen of Fortune, to fill up their Time ; *. . 


amidſt the Avocations of Wealth and” Pfeafure, vf whicht they 
may be in fome Danger. And I was ſollicitous, that you 
might have all the Aſſiſtance, which the Siſter Sciences of 
Geography and Chronology could miniſter to you in that Study, 
when you ſhould apply to it. In Purſuit of this Deſign, I 
drew up, aſter Geography, a ſhort general Syſtem of-Chronblg y, 
which F.endeavoured to render moſt eafy and intellfgible, in 
order to be the moſt uſeful to young Minds. Sir [/aac Newton's 
Chronology had been publiſhed a few Years before ; and 
accordingly, I compoſed my Chronological Compend on the 
& Newtoniah Plan, for your private Ute, and without any 

Thoughts of proceeding further. 

Bur in the Courſe of that ſhort Eflay, ſo many Things 
occurred, which I apprehended worthy of larger Diſquiſition, 
that I was inſenſibly led into a much wider Scheme. Upon 
this I ſet myſelf to a particular Study of theſe. Points, with 
the Help > / all the Authors I could procure, which have for 
about ae Years employed moſt of the Time I could ſpare 
from other nece Service. Hereby I was engaged in theſe 
laborious Scrutinies into Antiquity, both Speculative and 
Hiſtoric ; the Reſult whereof is compriſed in this Work. 
| I round it frequently difficult to get forward, both from 
the Scarcity of Materials, and alſo the Diverſity of Sentiments. 
of great Men on almoſt every Part of the Sub * that fell 
under my Conſideration. But as I knaw your Acquaintance 
with the Principles of and free Enquiry, I am in no 
Fear of cenſured by you, for any candid Latitude and 
Freedom in my differing from. any Great Men. Our Rela- 
tion, as well as my Know of your Temper, prevents my 
drawing, or your having the Pain of /ceing any of the fulſome 
Dawb of Dedications ; which are too often Paintings fo un- 
like, that Our Heads on Sign Tolle woe ſcarce be leſs for 
Our Honour. | | 


| I now 


* 


Pagan Writings within pretty certain. Limits. 


- 


9 DEDICATION. 
I now, Sir, reſpectfully inſcribe this Treatiſe to you, and 


1 it to your candid Peruſal in it's Compaſs. 
F hope you-will find ſome Satisfaction in the Account I have 
given of the Propagation. of Knowledge from Adam to Noah, 
and from him to the general Diſperſion; as alfo in the Ac- 
count of the Time, Circumſtances and Parties concerned in 
the Diſperſion, which came not within my View in my farſt 


Chronological Compend. The Hint of the Date of Lees 


from Moſes, which 1 firſt met with many Years ago, in Sir 
Charles Woolſley's Reaſonablenefs of Scripture Belief, I have 
taken much Pains with, and hope this, with the Time of the 
transferring of the Art of Writing from the Fews to the 
Heathen Nations, will help to determine the. Antiquity of 


I accomrany this ſmall Token of my ſincere Reſpect, 
with my beſt Wiſhes for your true Felicity in both Worlds, 


Dear Sir, with great Effeem, 
your very affeftionate, 
and faithful humble Servant, 


H. WiNDER. 
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PREFACE. 
Many great and learned Men, of different Rank and Condition in the 
World, have employed their Time very uſefully in different Ways, in De- 
fence and Support of Religion, both Natural and Revealed. Some, by their 
Pattern and Influence and Authority in higher Life, have recommended 
them to the Veneration of thoſe of inferior Condition; and others by Writ- 
ing in Vindication thereof. And it is no Wonder that a Subject ſo copious 
and curious hath engaged many eminent Hands ; when each ſeveral Branch 
of this great Subject is, of itſelf, ſo uſeful and entertaining. 

Ov & holy Religion has an Excellency in every Part of it, which is really 
a Part ; though ſome Things may be ſometimes obtruded upon the World as 
a Part of it, -which are not ſo. Butevery Thing which is really a Part of 
our holy Religion, hath its own proper Glories, whether con ſidered ſeparate- 
ly, or in the obvious Relation which it bears to the other Parts. If we con- 
ſider it as containing a Law, or preceptive Rule of Action, it is the fineſt 
Senſe and Reaſon, and recommendeth the pureſt Virtue. If we conſider it as 
containing Moti ves to Action, they are the moſt pure, noble, and fablime ; 
ſach as, tho' they are not adapted to te on a mean, corrupt, depraved 
Heart, but chiefly in a rational and great Taſte; yet the Laftroctors may en- 
page the Judgment, to bring them to feel the Power of the Motives. Now 
when there are ſo many ſublime Branches of Religion to engage the greateſt 
Writers, none need be aſhamed to take their Share in this Service, tho” one 
is only capable of undertaking a meaner Province in the Miniſtration of the 
Sanctuary. If one can but obviate any Difficulties, which by greater Writ- 
ers have been, in their Attention to other Points, in ſome overlooked, 
as not ſeeing them neceſſary to be confidered, at leaſt in their Plan; 
if I Gy one can but obviate ſome Difficulties, which have not been ſo much 
attended to, it may be of Benefit to the World. And then again, as ſeveral 
ingenious, but wrong - headed Perſons have ſpent much Time in urging all that 
their Prejudices could ſuggeſt againſt Repos ; ſo all that has been advanced 
may be conſidered, and ſome meaner ions may fall to the Share of 
meaner Writers, tho' they are all conſidered, by thoſe who ſtate them, as 
conſiderable 

Wu ar I have had chiefly in my Vieu has been to iluſtrate the ſuperĩor 
Excellency of the Sacred Scriptures, under the Notion of the moſt unexcep- 
tionable Hiſtory of the remoteſt Ages; and the beſt Accounts of the moſt 
early Times. I mean eſpecially, the Books of Moſes ; as far as they plainly 
intended to penetrate into thoſe Antiquities: And not only fo, but 1 * 
to conſider all Scripture-Hiſtory, whether of elder or more recent Ages, as 
the moſt authentic and genuine Hiſtory of the ſeveral Times and Places, of 
which they profeſſedly ſpeak. And I have long thought, that if we can make 
ont the Hiſtory of the Scriptures as of undoubted Veracity, we lay the Foun- 
dations of our Religion too deep for any 2 ef Infidelity to ſhake, or 
with any mn to —_ 


- 


I HAVE 
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ly inſtructed 


I nave largely ſhewn in this Work, that God has general 
Mankind by Facts, for the Truth of which Facts, he has a to thoſe 
who ſaw them and knew them; and then left them to from 


(as far as we have any Informations of the Matter) and to infer the beſt they 
could from thoſe Facts. At other Times, and in other Caſes, he has made 
uſe of eminent Facts, which were a to as Proofs that the Perſonsp. _ 
who wrought thoſe extraordinary Miracles, were Meſſengers coming from * 
ons himſelf. And he authorized and authenticated 1 
which they ſa expreſsly bring from God himſelf. Now this is a 
more explicit Arun tex. of 3 Will, than the former. For in the 
firſt Caſe, we ſeem to be left to our own Reaſon to as well as we can 
from theſe Facts, and to infer Doctrines to the beſt of our Power from 
them. But in the latter Caſe, our Attention and Reverence is raiſed by our 
ſeeing the Miracle, to pay the higheſt Veneration to the not of our 
own z#nferring, but of this authorized Meſſenger's Teaching. But till all 
this is properly nothing but Hiſtory, Whether the Facts were ſeen by 
thoſe who were by their own Reaſon to argue and infer from them, or any 
Prophet was authorized to teach us more directly, the Truths which God 
himſelf would impart to us by his Hand. 
I navg interſperſed up and down this Work, ſeveral Obſervations on the 
Excellency of Scripture-Hiſtory, and the wholly unparalleV'd Perfection of 
its Chronology. But yet I hope it may not be improper, as a Supplement to 
= —_—. ſcattered Notes, to add a more particular Account of them 

; e they a to me ſo al in this ment in Behalf 
of ones —_— — Ws _ 

1. Tue Moſaic Hiſtory is entirely above all Competition, parallel or ri- 
val, as to the Antiquity of its Dates, and the Extent of Time it takes up, 
in reckoning backwards from the Writer's own Age, to the Beginning and 
Origin of 'Things. Other ancient Writers wander in many unknown Ages 
of Uncertainty and Fable, before they arrive at thoſe in which they think 


they have any Thing of Hiſtory certainly to depend on. 

Bu r Moſes loſeth not a Moment of this mundane or human Time. He 
ſets out before the Sun began his Courſe, before the Earth began its Revolu- 
tion on its own Axis, and probably before the Excentricity of its Orbit was 


fixed, as it now prevails. This Hiſtory begins before Human Nature com- 
menced its Increaſe, or the Name of Parent and Son was known. It can- 
not therefore be expected that this Hiſtory ſhould begin, as moſt others do, 
with an Account of the Riſe of Empires, Arts, Sciences or Arms, for their 
Birth is later than the Commencement of this Divine Narration. It cannot 
begin with the Riſe of Kingdoms and Empires, for it ſtarts long before their 
Birth, When there were no Men to govern or be governed. There could 
therefore be no ſuch Things as Monarchs and their Councils, to honour and 
bleſs the World by their gentle Dominion; or to diſgrace and curſe it by 

| theic 
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their Tytamy. Alexander and Cæſar were not then ſo much as in Embryo, 
nor their Brethren in the Eaſt, Bes, Ninus, and Semrrames, and their Mil- 
lions, of whom ſome Ancients fabuloufly talk ſo much. The very Coun- 
tries over which they tyrannized, and the Ground on which the Royal Cities 
of Babylon and Nineveb afterwards ſtood, were not then made. 

THERE is no Wonder that in this firft there are no large Accounts 
of Navigation, or Obſervations at the Beginning of it ; for it 
begins before the Ocean was ſpread Abroad, or bounded by its Shores, and 
—— were ranged, and knew their Rank and Place among the Hea- 
venly Hoſts. 

TRE learned Pagans commonly diſtinguiſhed all paſt Time into theſe 
three known Divifions, the hidden or unknown, the mythic or fabulous, and 
hifloric Time. They fixed indeed on different Computations for the ending 
Beginning of hiſtoric Tune. Thus Varro, the n 
learned of the Remans, is faid by Cenſerinus, de Die Natal. cap. 21. to have 
fixed the Period of the mythic or fabulous Time, and the Beginning of the 
hbifloric, at the firſt Olympiad. Drodor. Siculus, Lib. 4. tells us that Epho- 
rus, omitting the Fables concerning ancient Times, began his Hiſtory with 
the Return of the Heraclidæ. And Diogorus hitnſelf, following Apo L 
— that the Trojan War was the beſt Epocha both of Hiſtory and 

ronology. 

Ber how Goxuler is the Superiority of Moſes above them. all ? Where is, 
the , the hidden or unknown Time of Moſes? Where is his mythic or 
fabulous Time ? He might enlarge more on ſome Periods, than others, as in 
ny But there ſeems not to have been any 
hidden Time, concerning which he was at any more Loſs for Information, 
than thoſe ing which he fo diſtinctly writes; eſpecially there were 
none, which a to have been, on Account of their Diſtance, more ob- 
ſcure, than thoſe which -were nearer. He is alt 


the mythic, and the 


as clear in his Ac- 
counts of the Creation, as the Flood; and the Plantation of the Antedilu- 
vian as the Poſtdiluvian World ; and the Condition of Mankind near each of 
Tur Heathen Writers do not only confeſs their Want of Information con- 
cerning the earlieſt Times, but they actually begin their Hiſtory with ſuch 
abſurd, incredible Fables, as will conſtrain thoſe Readers, who are moſt pre- 
judiced in Favour of Pagan Amtiquity, to believe their own Confeſſion, that 
had an hidden and mythic Time, before their hiſtoric. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged that every Hiſtory is modern compared with the Hebrew; there 
is not now one Hiſtorian in the World, who 7 to have lived ſo remote 
or diſtant in Time, as the from Egypt, in which grand Tranſaction 
Moſes was an acting Party. All P s Labours ended in acknowledging 
that one Pagan Writer, Sanchoniathon, lived not far from the Times of Moſes, 


and that he was the moſt ancient. he could name; yet all theſe Writers, tho 


ſo recent and modern, have each of them laid the Foundations of moſt = 
ms 
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b Nations in ſuch palpable Fables and Fictions, as demonſtrate their | 
Originals to lie quite beyond the Enquirer's Reach, and that they had no ge- 
nuine Records of their own Origin and Riſe. . 

2. Tux Hiſtory of Moſes is compoſed of ſuch grand Materials, and re- 
lates Events of ſuch vaſt Moment and Conſequence in themſelves, and in the 
Knowledge of which Mankind is ſo deeply concerned, that there can be no 
Equal to it produced, all the Monuments of Antiquity. 

are fome of them ſo vaſt, that no common 


Trex Materials of this Hiſtory 
Writer could ever have aſpired to attempt any Account of them; or. dilated 
his Mind to any Compaſs n ſo grand and vaſt a Subject. 
With what Pert can ſuch Worms as we ſpeak of the 
Creation of the World 1 is a Subject too big ſpr dur Faculties to graſp 
Au p yet Moſes ſets about the Relation of ts Event, even of the Creation 
ſelf, as if he had been to deſeribe ſome common Incident. He firſt 
aſſigns the inviſible Operator, which no created Eye ever ſaw ; and then the 
Materials out of which he wrought this ſtu Frame, out of all its 
mixed and chaotic Confufion, into Proportion, Beauty, Harmony and Or- 
der. He deſeribes the Beginning, Progreſs, and orderly Succeſſion of each 
Part of this Work, like a Spectator, who had been favoured with ſome emi- 
nent Situation for making Obſervations on the Progreſs of the Work ; and 
relateth it accordingly, even with the A of an Eye-Witneſs; and with 
the Dignity of one, who could judge of ſach Operations. He has deſcribed 
all in ſuch an Order, as hath aſtoniſhed all who have read it; and in a Sublime 
of Narration which is without Which | himſelf obſerved, 
vid. Thema. 9 . off tis celebrated Hook awe hk in) he remarks, that « the 
„ famous Hebrew Lawgiver, having exalted Notions of the Power of God, 

«« ſpeaks with an anſwerable Dignity of it, in theſe Words, God ſaid let there 
«© be Light, and it was ſo.” Every Thing is in apt Succeffion to the Parts 
which went before. . There was out of ihe formlebs Chaos, firſt the 
Earth, a ſolid, opake Sphere or Globe, with its ſurrounding Waters or fluid 
Subſtance. Then the great Fountain of Light was created to diſtinguiſh the 
different in the material World. 'Then as there was an Expanſe of Air, 
Ather, or other mixed Fluid, diffuſed over the Surface of the Earth, this 
being into Fluids of different Denſity on Solidity, left the dry Land 
viſible. When it did appear, it was ſoon covered with Graſs and Fruits on its 
Surface ; then there were Animals to make uſe of them; and at 
lift Man was created with an intellectual Nature to govern them, for which 
Province that Nature would him. Now all this was out of 
the Reach of any Man to and ſo muſt come to the firſt human 
an Coſmogonies in Imi- 
of all the Copies do but 


Relater of it, by Revelation. And if we have P 
tation of this Moſaic 


the 


c Coſmogony, yet the 
from which are borrowed. 

MOSES, in the like Grandeur of Plan, to give us an Account 
of the original Stare of Mankind, his Innocency and Felicity in Paradiſe. 
And'this is an Article of the Moſaic Hiſtory only. He then relates the In- 


troductiors 
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troduction of Sin and Miſery with it, into this World. Another impor- 
tant Article which is peculiar to the Maſaic Hiſtory. And indeed it is almoſt 
impoſſible to conceive that theſe two ſhould come aſunder, or that either of 

them ſhould come alone. | 

HisToORIANS can be copious enough in recounting the Crimes, Follies 
and Calamities of Mankind, but they knew nothing of their Original and In- 
troduction, or that Miſery came in upon a Forfeiture of Happineſs, which 
is in a moſt regular Courſe of moral Government, that Puniſhment ſhould 
follow Sin ; but what a Number of Cavils would have been made againſt this 
Diſpenſation, had it been repreſented thus, that Miſery came in arbitrarily, by 
the ordaining of a Sovereign Providence, without Sin on our Part to deſerve it? 

WHAT a Redundancy of moral Philoſophers would the World have a- 
bounded with, ſuch as of late have diſgraced the Name ! But there is no ſuch 
Conſtitution of Things mentioned by Moſes ; according to him eating the for- 
bidden Fruit, or expreſs Diſobedience to a plain and eaſy Law, went before 
the Sentence of Death ; and this Event they were appriſed of, by an expreſs 
Threatening of that Puniſhment, before they finned. 

WnezRrE muſt we go among all the choiceſt Records of Paganiſm, to 
find any Thing parallel to the Importance of theſe Scriptural Subjects. Fables, 
and minute, low, mean Subjects we may meet with enough of, but nothing 

that tends to raiſe and mend the Heart. We find ſome Account of a 

Age, but it is rather an Age of Indolence than Virtue. Whereas the Para- 
difaic State of Moſes had Religion introduced into it, among the firſt Things. 
There was an hallowed Reft, in Memorial of the finiſhing of the Creation by 
One God ; and a Law of God, which required their firſt Attention. ain; 
their Gods rather with the Weakneſs, than animadverted on the Crimes 
af Men. Hence the Fable of Pandoras Box, filled with an odd 
Mixture of Good and Evil, which promiſcuouſly diffuſed itſelf among 
Mankind, not ed by Guilt, but arbitrarily diſſeminated thro* all 
the human Ki | 

Now this Compariſon greatly illuſtrates the ſuperlative Excellency of the 
Moſaic Hiſtory above all the boaſted Monuments of ancient Paganiſin. 

3. Ir we confider the excellent Manner of drawing up this Hiſtory, it 
will further demonſtrate the Superiority of the AAgſaic, to any one Monu- 
ment of ancient Paganſin. It was, as I ſu the very firſt Book that 
ever was in the World. And yet by the Perfection, Propriety and Correctneſs 
of its Compoſition, it might have been drawn up, after theWriting of Hiſtory 
was become a finiſhed Art. It ſeems not to have needed any Pattern, but 
rather fit to have been a Pattern it{clf, of the moſt correct and judicious Com- 
_ poſition. There is nothing of Redu , to give Nauſeum or Diſguſt to 

any Reader, nor any undue Curtneſs and Brevity to create Obſcurity; allow- 
ing for ſome Difficultics in a dead Language, and an Eaſtern Idiom of Speech. 
Tux is nothing wanting in frame Elegancy of Diction and Narration, 
nathing too finical and puerile for its Subjects, which would rather debaſe 
than ennoble the Story. Yet tho there is in the Maſaic Hiſtory the ** 
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Simplicity, there is the greateſt Dignity and Propricty, accommodated to 
every Subject of which it treateth. There is, again, nothing wanting that 
we can think neceſſary for its Clearneſs, Intelligibleneſs and Perſpicuity. 
Wurd Moſes comes to ſpeak of human Actions, there is a proper Mix- 
ture of every Thing neceſſary for Illuſtration of his Narrative. 

Tux kk is Geography to ſet forth intelligibly where or about what Place 
theſe Events happened which he relates; there is Chronology to enable us 
to diſcern when or about what Time they happened; there is Character to in- 
form us who were the Parties concerned in them ; and an intelligible Ac- 
count of what was done or ſuffered, as far as any reaſonable Curioſity can 
think neceſſary. 

Urox the full View of this Hiſtory, it looks not like a firſt Eſſay, tho I 
think it certainly was one. In all human Compoſitions, fi Attempts of any 
Kind have generally ſome Coarſenefles and Inaccuracies in them ,which indi- 
cate them to be ſo. But in Mofes's Hand, Hiſtory was a perfect Thing at the 
firſt. Tho' there appears a noble Simplicity, yet it is all along as grand as 
the Subject requires. When he wrote of Creation, the greateſt Critics have 
obſerved a matchleſs Sublimity. And when he deſcends to Biograp 


by, it is 
plain and orderly and intelligible, analogous to the Subject, and juſt ſuch as 
may be ed in this Kind of Hiſtory. 

4. Tux Hiſtory of Moſes is attended with great Probability, as to all the 
Things which he relates, in all the Variety either of divine or human Acts. 
It cannot be juſtly objected to him, that any of the Particulars he rehearſes 
are. in themſelves impgſible. Another Tindal muſt ariſe, to finiſh what his 
Predeceſſor left as dark as he found it, before the rational World will believe 
it im e, that God can by Revelation teach Men any thing relating to | 
their greateſt Intereſts, which they knew not before; or that there is ſucha 
Perfection in the human Capacities, that they will not admit of Additions by 
Inſpiration. Many fitions and Doctrines laid down in the Writings of 
Moſes may be juſtly conſidered as Branches of Hiſtory. 

AND when he declareth that he received certain Laws from God, and 
that he taught the People certain great Points of divine Truth, which he re- 
ceived in an extraordinary Manner from on high. Sure this may be allow- 
ed to be poſſible in itſelf. If Moſes ſhould affert that he received theſe Infor- 
mations by immediate Inſpiration, and that theſe Sentiments were infuſed in- 
3 ny Or rr had theſe 7 * 
tions by a Meflage the „ by the Mouth of an Angel; ei 
of theſe Accounts are nd kd with proper Circumſtances 
to make them credible, may accordingly be embraced. 

Bur further; if chere were many ſtupendous Miracles of an | 
and viſible, ſenſible Kind wrought by him, before Thouſands of Spectators 
both Friends and Enemies, of which Events they were moſt unexceptionable 
Wuneſſes, as the Miracles of Egypt ; I cannot fee how this can be ratianal- 
ly denied to be — this is exprefily aſſerted by _— 
» 


8 . 3 has. did 7 eo ds ai * * 


fore, if ye will obey my Voice, and keep my Covenant, then ye ſhall be a peculiar 
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perſonally concerned in working all theſe Miracles; and 


X : 
Author, who was 


- demied or contradifted by none, either from Traditions at that Time, or any 


written Accounts ſince. 

AGAIN, this Narrative is moſt naturally told to engage an impartial Read- 
er's Belief, For theſe Miracles are all aſcribed to the Almighty, who cer- 
tainly had Power to work them. And then they were wrought for ſuch 
Ends, as may induce us to think it probable that God might thus interpoſe, 
according to this expreſs Hiſtorical Affirmation, that he did do ſo. 

AND further, one declared End of God's extraordinary Appearance at that 
Time in ſuch a Series of Miracles, was to publiſh his own Laws, eſpecially 
to the Hebrew Nation, Exod. xix. 3, 4, 5, 6. Thus ſhalt thou ſay to the 
Children of Iſrael, you have ſcen what I did to the Egyptians —Now there-- 


Treaſure unto me above all People ; for all the Earth is mine. 

Now if, as an Introduction to the Eſtabliſhment of this divine Law, God 
prefixed a ſufficiently large Account of the Creation, the Fall, and other 
neceſſary primitive Truths, which it is evidently ſo uſeful to be acquainted. 
wh; which probably were either in a great Meaſure loſt, or but confuſedly 
remembered in their broken, ſhattered Traditions. May not all. this be al- 
lowed very probable? 

grand: 


Ap again, as it was ſo neceſſary a Point to ſecure to the World the 
capital Doctrine of the divine Unity, in the growing Polytheiſm of that Age; 
why may it not be very probable that God ſhould chuſe one Nation, which 
was not then gone into Polytheiſm, to make it the ſpecial Repoſitory of that 
and ſome other grand Truths? And then ſeparate that choſen People, by ſe- 
veral Peculiarities in their Laws and National Inſtitutions, to more 
diſtinct and diſunited from the reſt. of the World? Hereby they might be 
the Preſetvers of thoſe Truths for what Length of Time he ſhould think fit, 
before they ſhould in the Fulneſs of Time be more generally communicated. 

5. ANOTHER manifeſt Superiority of the Mofarc Hiſtory, to any anci- 
ent Pagan Hiſtories, conſiſts in its being more determinate and punctual, 
and peremptory. than any other. It is the freeſt from, and even void of any 
Hsfitations and Dubiouſneſs, whether he. ſpeaks of nearer. or more remote 


Ages. There never appears to be any Want of. Information, as I have noted 
Ex he writes of the Progreſs of. the Creation, of which there could 


Wy 
be no Human Witneſſes, yet he is: as clear and punQual, and peremptory in 
his Narration of. that great Event, as. if he. had- been looking on during all. 
the orderly Succeſſion. There is the like determinate and unheſitating Ac- 
count of: the Paradifaical State, of Innocence and the Fall, and the Conſe- 
quences of the firſt Sin. The ſame again: as to the State of the World bo- 
fore, at, and after the Flood. i 
Tux when he: proceeds to Biography, or Domeſtick, National Hiſtory ; 
he has no Doubts, as to the Original of the. Hebrew Nation, He is punc- 


tually 
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tually clear in the whole Account of its Deſcent, from Terab, his Tranſ- 
plantation from Chaldza, and Migration to Haran. And that the 
Founder of their Nation was Abraham, famous for his Anceſtors up to Neab, 
and even to Adam, And for his Poſterity Iſbmael, but eſpecially, 1/aac and 
Jacob, and his Deſcendants, regularly computed to the Time of Mes draw- 
ing up his Hiſtory ; all the Line is clear, but there is nothing parallel to this 
among the Hiſtories of any ancient Pagan Nations. 

Tux Egyptian Prieſts founded their Monarchy in the Dominion of the 
Gods, and for Menes, who reigned next after the Gods, they knew nothing 
either o or whence, or when he was. 

Tux Argrves, eſteemed the moſt ancient Nation of Greece, knew not their 
ſuppoſed Founder Inachus, whether he was a Man, or only the Name of a 
River, or a River God, according to the ſtupid Mythology of thoſe Times. 
They had equal Diſputes whether Jo was his Daughter, or one of his Poſterity 
many Deſcents lower, which made great Alterations in their Accounts of 
Time, as to the Birth of Apis and Bacchus. 

Tu k Sicyonzens differed many Generations, as to the Ages of Apis and Epa- 
pbus, whom Herodotus took to be the fame Men. And even the moſt grand 
Family of Greece, the Heracide, who deſcended from Hercules, and from 
whom the Kings of Sparta derive their haughty Lineage, differ no fewer than 
ſix Generations, computing from Eurydice the Daughter of Sparta and Lace- 
demon, and Siſter of Amyclas. There are like Difhculties and Incongruities, 
as to the Athenian Kings, the Succeſſors of Cæcrops; and almoſt all the other 
Greek Succeſſions. And yet the Greeks are much the moſt in their 
Genealogies of their firſt Ages, which I take to be owing to the bringing 
of Letters by Cadmus, ſo ſoon after theſe Planters of Greece arrived, of which 
they had any Remembrance in their moſt ancient Stories. And even Rome 
itſelf is a Stranger to its own Antiquities, and who or when Romulus and Re- 
mus were, and whether they were Founders of this great City which came to 
be the Metropolis of the World, or not. This Dubiouſneſs of the Roman 
Antiquities many of their Writers complain of, eſpecially Livy; and they aſ- 
cribe it to this, that moſt of their Monuments of Antiquity periſhed, when 
the City was burnt by the Gaul. 

In this Caſe the Authors might be faithful as far as they could go; but the 
Hiſtory wanted due Perfection, through a Defect of Informations; which 
cannot be charged on the Hebrew Hiſtorians, nor do they ever complain of 


ſuch Defect. 
great Harmony and Confiſtency, and Proof of Imparti- 


6. TygRE is a 
ality in the Hebrew Hiſtorians. In thoſe which ſucceeded Moſes, they in ge- 
neral in every material Point agree with him, even when they wrote ſeveral 
Hundred Years after him. We may reaſonably conclude that the Books of 
* were very nearly the ſame which they are now, oſhud's 


at the End of 7 
Life; for he relates many Things concerning the Origin of the Nation in the 
lame Manner, Foſh. Xxiv. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. and flo on, Wt 
b 2 
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THERE are alſo ſeveral in the Book of Judges, in which is an 
Agreement with the Story in the Books of Moſes. As Fudg. vi. 8, 9, 10. 

AND again in the Times of David and Solomon, there are many Refer- 
ences to the Moſaic Hiſtory. As many Pſalms, particularly reciting theſe: 
Facts, which were either compoſed hon that Time, or were then in Uſe. 
THEN again the Book of Chronicles contains many Things agreeable to the 
Meoſaic Genealogies, which were continued to the End of the Monarchy. 
Ax p further, there is a plain Account of many Particulars related by 
Moſes, the Memorials of which were ſucceſſively renewed, thro' the Courſe 
of their whole National Hiſtory. Thus the Diviſion of the whole Nation 
into Twelve Tribes, from Facob's twelve Sons. Thus the Country faid to be 
divided by Moſes and Joſbua, continued in Poſſeſſion of that People to the 
Captivity ; and even to the Chriſtian Times. Further, ſeveral Laws and a Ri- 
tual of Worſhip ſaid to be drawn up by Moſes, with ſeveral Offices ſucceſ- 


five in one Family, that of Aaron, were obſerved to the Time of Cbriſt; 


ſo that the Hiſtory of Moſes is teſtified to, by not only their own ſucceſſive 
Prophets, but alſo by Chriſt and his Apoſtles themſelves. 
I May further add, that there are the greateſt Marks of Fairneſs and Im- 
partiality through the whole Hebrew Hiſtory, when it deſcended from a: 
general to a national Story, All their Faults are mentioned with as much 
Freedom, and commonly with as much Severity, as their Virtues are with 
Encomium. As particularly in the Caſe of the Partiality of aac and Re- 
becca to their Children; and all the Fraud and Artifice of Jacob in procuring 
the Family Blefling. And as to thoſe Things which may be called national: 
Diſgrace, Moſes fully relates the firſt Obſcurity of their long, unſettled wan- 
dering Condition; then their ſervile Oppreſſion in Egpy? ; then their frequent 
Murmurings in the Wilderneſs, which in the Hiſtorian's own Opinion, was 
great Infamy ; then their frequent Revolts and Apoſtacies to Idolatry, and- 
ſucceeding ſſions on that Account; which is always aſcribed to their 
Impiety and Wickedneſs, and not to the Fortune of War. 
Bu r we find, particularly in the Roman Hiſtory, ſeveral ignoble Inſtances: 
of their Concealment of Events which they thought not honourable to the 
Roman Name to mention. Thus in the famous War with Porſenna King of 
Etraris, juſt after the Expulſion of the Kings, who be Rome, and re- 
duced it to great Extremities. Tho” the Bulk of their Hiſtorians acknow- 
ledge thoſe Extremities, yet there is a profound Silence among them, either 
as to the taking of the City, or the Conditions on which it was taken. And 
yet Tacitus owns that it was taken by Porſenna, in his Hiftoriarum, Lib. 3. 
prope fin. and Pliny in Nat. Hift. Lib. 34. c. 14. has preſerved one Article of 
the League or Treaty with Porſenna, 4 «4 That the Romans were to make 
% no Uſe of Iron, ** in Apicutur or Huſbandry.” Now the Tribe of 
Roman Hiſtorians account for the raiſing the Siege, —_— the Generoſity of the 
Befieger, who was charmed with the Bravery of the Romans, and therefore 


amicably withdrew his Forces. 


Bu r 
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Bu T the Hebrew Hiſtorians twice make mention of that very Circum- 
ance in their Oppreſſi Oppreflions, that they were not permitted to have any mili- 
tary Weapons. u v. 8. and in 1 Sam. xiti. 19, 20. 
Tuxxx is alſo Complaint of the Partiality of che Romens in many 
other Inſtances, which are in 7 pointed to by the great Polybius. Fabius 
Pictor, their moſt ancient Hiſtorian, lived in Hanmbels Time, and wrote of 
the Punic War; Pbilinus wrote on the ſame Subject, the latter partial to the 
Carthaginians, the former to the Romans.* By the Conſideration of all which 
it a 


ppeareth that the Hebrew Hiſtory was far more excellent than the Pagan 
Hiſtories were, in every Thing which can be eſteemed. the Perfection of 


Hiſto 
ic amv in 


7. wou obſerve ſome other Peculiarities of the M: 


which they have a manifeſt Precedency to all ancient Books | 
IT has often to me aſtoniſhing; that in ſo narrow a of 
Writing, there ſhould be methodically compriſed” ſo diſtinct an Hiſtory of 


ſuch a long Space of Time. In a few of the firſt Chapters of Genefis, is 
contained the Hiſtory of above 1600 Years before the Flood, and above 
400 Years after the Hood. more than 2000 Years in all; 
Ax p that there ſhould be no Gap or Chaſm void of ſfucceflive Actions, and 
a regular Computation of Time, during this 2000 Vears. And further, that 
theſe few Chapters ſhould. give an Account. of ſo many moſt important Events, 
the Effects of which 1 this Day; ſuch as Man's ſinful and 
mortal. And then again, that this Gould be the only Hiſtory of thoſe diſtant 
Times, ever heard of in the World, that is intelligible or credible, or worthy 
of any Regard: 
I canNnoT think: that any of the Cofmogomes' or Pagan Accounts of the 
Origin of Things, were really extracted from the Traditions, which continu- 
ed in the World, at the Time when theſe Coſmogonies were compoſed ; but 
rather,. that they were. ſpurious Copies of Moſes, or Imitations of bim; and 
accordingly ſo far as they depart from. this Original, they are always abſurd 
and ſenſeleſs Fables. And yet I confeſs there may be a Mixture in them, as 
the Abbe Banter of the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, 
fays,+ ©* The Theogony of the Greeks-is a monſtrous Com of Hiſ- 
« tory and Fable, where we ſee every Moment Phyſics of a groſs Nature, 
<< blended with diſtorted Traditions ; natural-Generations mixed with meta- 
<< phorical ones; Names plainly allegorical along with thoſe that are real.” 
In which Account he has Heffod in his Eye; for he adds, — The whole 
was collected by Hefiod in a Kind of Poem, that has neither Art, Inven- 
ton, nor any Charm, unleſs it be a few ſplendid Epithets with which he 
cc — ſet it 4 
URTHER (a.) It has often appeared to me equall farprizing, that ako 
Meofes after confines himſelf to a narrow 5 even that of Bio- 
graphy, or che domeſtic Hiſtory of a few plain Men; dit be ſhould fid 


it 


— Vid. Pohl. Lib. 6. + Banier, Mythology of Antients, Expl. p. 1 18, Engl, 
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it fo prodigious copious of Informations. Theſe Perſons, whoſe Hiſtory 


he writes, Abram, Iſaac and Jacob, were of no public Character, nor of 


great Eminency of Condition. They had not a Foot of Land in the World, 
no Territory or Country, and therefore could not have much Sway or Au- 
thority, except juſt of a domeſtic Kind over a few Servants. And yet Pro- 
vidence ordered their Condition to be in fuch a peculiar Manner Travellers 
from one Country to another, and appointed them fuch Variety of occaſional 
Settlements, that in the natural Courſe of their plain Hiſtory we are led to 
a Knowledge of the Manners and Cuſtoms of all thoſe Ages and Countries, 
which were contemporary with thoſe Patriarchs, or that were in Vicinity to 
the Places of their ſeveral ſojourning. We have fo correct an Account of 
their Religion, Government, Policies, Arts and Wars, as is no where elſe 
to be met with. How aftonifhing is it, that the domeſtic Story of theſe few 
private Men ſhould convey a regular Hiſtory of almoſt all the World at 
that Time, better than any national Hiſtory that has ever been heard of; or 
than all put together, relating to thoſe Ages! An Hiſtory of Ninus and Se- 
miramis furnithes-us with no natural Manners, or genuine Antiquities, or any 
regular Chronology, by which to judge whether they were, from their Di- 
ſtance from the Plantation of the World, natural or not. But by the Com- 
putations of thoſe who have endeavoured to ſynchronize their Story with 
Hebrew Times, they end in nothing but Abſurdities, and prove that they are 
an Heap of incongruous Fables. But what as much as any Thing raiſęth 
my Admiration, is the Chronology, or the Accounts of Time in the Works 
of Moſes. For by this knowing the Diſtance of any Events from the Plan- 
tation of the World, we can hetter judge, whether the Story is ſynchronal to 
Nature or not. But in all Pagan Hiſtory there is an entire Defect as to 
this material Point ; there is no Foundation on which to build any Calcula- 
tion concerning the Diſtance of any Event from the Beginning of the World. 
| Tro' Greece and Rome were not at that Time when Moſes wrote; yet 
thoſe Nations which were then in being, as Egypt, Canaan, Cham, &c. knew 
nothing, or have recorded nothing of their Original, which hath come down 
to us. But God, who foreſaw all the Courſe of Human Things, could find a 
Way of inſerting properly all that was neceſſary to be known of thoſe re- 
mote Ages; and eſpecially the Chronology, without which, every Story 
would be an obſcure, inconnected Thing. From the Confideration of theſe 
Things it will be obvious how vaſtly the Hebrew Hiſtory has the Advantage 
of all other ancient ones. 
In this Enquiry into ancient Knowledge, I have accordingly chiefly re- 
garded the Informations of Meſes as a good Hiſtorian ; and have had leſs 
ndance on the Fragments of the moſt ancient Pagan Writers, and this 
for a further plain Reaſon, that they all appear to me ſo very modern com- 
pared with him. This any inquiſitive Perſon will, I think, allow to be a Con- 
fideration of Moment in ſuch a Caſe. I apprehend myſelf to have proved 
that Letters were not known before M2/es, and that probably they obtained 
| not 
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not in any other Nation but the Fews, for ſeveral Ages after their Diſcovery 
to him. So that the firſt Writers that could be among the Heathen, muſt 
live ſo long after the ancient Facts, that the Traditions they had to extract 
from, muſt be almoſt good for nothing, ſo many Ages diſtant, and in fo 
great a Reduction of Man's Life. Agreeable hereto I have endeavoured to 
ſhew, that the moſt boaſted Antiquities of the Pagan Nations,. thoſe of the 
Afyrians and Egyptians, muſt paſs for little among authentic Hiſtories, - but 
rather be eſteemed as chiefly fabulous. And the Greeks themſelves are ex- 
tremely defective. Becauſe they have but a ſhort Space of Time from the 
Beginning of their hiſtoric: Age, and therefore muſt have a large Space be- 
fore their Hiſtory began, which is one great Blank or Void, of which they 
'can give no Account. And yet all: this Line of Duration. is filled up with 
Action by the Hebrew Hiſtorians. 

TH 1s Subject hath been indeed treated of by many eminent Writers ancient 
and modern; but they have gone into ſuch different Sentiments, that one 
cannot well take any of them entirely for a Guide. Sir fobn Marſham ob- 
ſerves, that Euſebius has been moſt followed by modern Authors, and that his 
Chronology, however broken, is ſcarcely confided in by moſt * later Writers. 
But I cannot but think (as Mr. Shuckford and others have obſerved) thatEuſe- 
bius was betrayed into the Scheme of magnifying the Heathen Antiquities too 
much, from a certain Panick which this Objection of Porpbyrys put him in- 
to, viz. © That the Moſaic Hiſtory was too ancient to be genuine.” He 
therefore eſpouſed the Fictions of Czefas as to the Afyrians and the Dynaſ- 
ties of Manetho ;. and the Fables of the S:cyonzans, Argiues, and other Greek 
Colonies, which he might eaſily have confuted,. and demonſtrated the Re- 
cency. of them, out of the Pagan Authors, which. then remained entire. 
Since the great Newton has carried it fo far, out of thoſe Writings which now 
remain only Fragments. But tho' Sir Jahn Marſham's Obſervation may be 
in Part true, that the Moderns might in ſome Things be too ſequacious and 
implicit in following Euſebius, yet they. moſt of them widely differ. Scali- 
ger, Petavius, Selden, Uſber, Voſſius, Perizonius, Dean Prideaux and Biſhop 
Cumberland. on different Parts of this Subject, have fallen into ſach Diverſity. 
of Opinions, that one need not be difcouraged-at departing, from their Track, 
when almoſt every one takes a new one of their own. But tho' I have re- 
ceived great Help in this Work, from all theſe learned and laborious Authors, 
as well as many later than them, yet thoſe whom I have chiefly followed are 
our learned Dr. Jobn Owen in his Theologoumena. As to his Account of the 
ancient Idolatry, and the Original of: Letters; tho' I had not the Happineſs 
to meet with that Work till 1 had been ſeveral Years engaged in this Defign. 
I have received great Aſſiſtance from the very learned Sir fobn Marſham, 
whom I have followed in the Age of Seſſtrit, tho' not in his Method of cal- 
culating from. Menes; and alſo as to Mirian Antiquities, I have likewiſe 

been 
* item Chronologia, præfractè inſtituta, & recentioribus ſecurè recepta eſt. AMarpb. 
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been much aſſiſted by the learned Profeſſor Fameſon of Glaſgow, who in his 
Speculegia Egypt. Antiguit. has ſo many judicious Obſervations on the Uncer- 
tainty of ancient Pagan Hiſtory, and the Excellency of the facred Hiſtory, 
for rectifying the Errors of the other; that indeed he ſeems almoſt to have 
ſeen the Day, as to the Faultineſs of the ancient Chronology, which ſhone 
forth fo clearly by the Labours of Sir Iſaac Newton. 

Bu r above all, I have followed the great Sir Jaac Newton almoſt general- 
ly in his Chronology. He has entered into the Subject with ſuch a maſterly 
Freedom of Enquiry, and purſued it with that fingular Penetration and Sa- 
gacity, as to break down from before him almoſt all the Difficulties which 
ſeemed, and only ſeemed, to ſtand in his Way. He was the firſt who ventured 
to call in Queſtion the whole Body of the ancient Pagan Chronology ; tho 
there had been many who diſputed particular Parts of it. And probably 
there may not be many found hereafter to undertake the Vindication of it, 
after what that great Man urged againſt it has been thoroughly conſi- 

I nave not in this Work intermeddled with feveral of the Niceties 
in Chronology, fach as adjuſting the preciſe Day or Year in which any 
noted Events happened; for I not only deſpaired of ſucceeding in it, but 
apprehended it unneceflary. What I have propoſed to ſettle is, about what 
Time or Age they happened. Hereby we diſcover clearly enough, what dif- 
Ferent Events were prior or poſterior to each other, and this is in general, as 
far as it ſeems n to apa our — into ſuch ancient Times. 

Tu Is Eſſay has not been haſtily n g been ſeveral Years en- 

in it. But as I had not un Ay ſtated Leiſure, being employed in pretty 
large Paſtoral Work, fo J was fi obliged to have great Intervals of 
en, in which 1 could make little Progrets in my Preparations for it. 
Hereby muſt -be occaſioned many Inaccuracies, which in a Work carried on in 
ſuch an interrupted, broken Manner, were not eaſy to avoid, and will there- 
fore I hope be more cafy to excuſe by the candid Reader. | 
As it is I now preſent it to the World. And I heartily 
de of ſome Service to promote the Intereſts of Truth r. Re 
luſtrate and vindicate thoſe Parts of facred Hiſtory which _ been moſt 
cavilled at; and further to manifeſt their ſuperior Excellency to any Compo-—- 
fitions of the ancient Paganiſm whatſoever ; and hereby further to engage 
all Kinds of Readers to a greater Veneration and Efteem for their Bibles. 


pray that it may 
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INTRODUCTION. 


H E Subject, 1 here yon to conſider, will lead me to a diſtinct 
Examination, both of facred and profane Antiquity ; and to compare 
the one with the other. But the ſacred Antiquity being familiarly 
known, and the profane hard to adjuſt, ſo as to gather any Certainty 
from it, that one might be diſcouraged from any new Attempt in this Study, on 
both Accounts, as it is unlikely to find any thing new in the one, or clear and ſa- 
tisfactory in the other. The few Remains of remote Pagan Antiquity are either 
of ſuch doubtful Authority, or ſo much obſcured with Allegory and Fable, that 
there muſt be great Difficulty in coming at any Certainty about the State of 
Knowledge in thoſe antient Times. Beſides, they have been ſo amply confidered 
by learned Men, Antients and Moderns, that it may appear almoſt ſuperfluous 
to beſtow upon them any further Reviews. 

New Materials or Vouchers cannot reaſonably be expected in this Age of the 
World. The Curioſity and Induſtry of preceding Enquiries have precluded 
our Hopes, that any venerable Records do yet remain undiſcovered, in the Ruins 
of antient Cities, Palaces, or Temples. And if there ſhould be any, they muſt 
be ſo defaced by Time, as to be unintelligible. Accordingly, * Mar/ham, + Perizo- 
nius, and other laborious Enquirers, who have wrought moſt in the Rubbiſh of 
Pagan Antiquity, have greatly complained of the Difficulty of the Subjects in 
which they have ſeverally engaged. I, ſays Sir John Marſham, attempt a Work, 
* obſolete thro its great Antiquity, obſcure on Account of the dubious Fidelity 
Hof the Relations, and diſdained for the Minuteneſs of the Subject; but the 

* Love of Truth ſurmounts all Difficulties.” 
But then it is obvious, that the learned Authors, who have taken. moſt Pains 
in this Subject, have ſo greatly differed. in their Accounts of Pagan Antiquity, in. 
the Dates of the Events which. they relate, in the Calculations of Times, in 
their Explications. of Mythologies, and in applying all theſe to the Scripture - 
: Chronology ;. 


* Marſp. Canon. Chronic, Lib. I. Opus aggredior vetuſtate obſoletum, fide ambiguã obſcurum, 
tenuitate faſtiditum : ſed difficultates ſuperat veritatis amor, —illam ſtudiorum amenitatibus pratu= - 
* 2 eſt. 

7 Nerizen. Origin. Babylon. Ardui ſane et multis difficultatibus impediti laboris aggreditur opus, 
qui res antiquiſſimi temporis eruendas ſibi ſumit. * | 
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Chronology ; that, amidſt ſuch a Diverſity of Opinions, there's Room enough 
ſtill left for a further Examination. And again, Sacred Antiquity has been ſtu- 
died with ſuch a View to the Profane, and to confirm its Authority by parallel 
Fragments among the latter; inſtead of allowing the ſacred Volumes to be the only 
genuine Antiquity ; that the Light, which they exhibited, has been often ob- 
icured, ſo that ſomething new may be ed in them alſo. 

Human Im ts are yet far from being in any thing: Arts and 
Sciences are daily advancing. The Enlargement, which Natural Philoſophy, in 
the laſt Cgntyry, has made in the Knowledge of the Book of Nature, that 
Bock which has laid open befgye the World 5000 Years, may ſpirit ong up to 
attempt almoſt any other Subject. Antient Hiſtory may, indeed, ſeem in the 
Nature of the Thing almoſt incapable of receiving much new Light, ſince we 
are every Day farther removed from the Scene of AQtign, and can have no other 
Records to conſult, beſides thoſe made uſe of already; yet, even in this Subject, 
if our Enquiries on a new Plan, antient Monuments may be cited to an- 
ſwer a new Purpoſe, and be reafoned from in a different Manner; in which they 
may give greater Satisfaction than before. As for Inſtance, if the moſt antient 
Pagan Monuments haye been made uſe of, to prove the high Date of Pagan 
Learning, their Sciences, Arts, and Empires, and thoſe Points ſhould not appear 
ſatisfactorily made out; a new Enquirer, by further comparing them with ſacred 
Antiquity, may give theſe antient Memairs a new Turn, and adduce them to 

rove the comparative Recency of theſe boaſted Antiquities : Hereby they may 

ſucceſsfully made uſe of, to prove, what really is true, that they are compa- 

ratively modern; tho they can never prove what is not true, that they are very 
antient. 

My principal Deſign, in this Reſearch into the antient Pagan Monuments, and 
comparing with the Hebrew Scriptures, is this; v:z. To dilucidate the 
State of Knowledge among Mankind from the Beginning, eſpecially Religious 
Knowledge. And to trace the Line of Time, through which it advanced, or 
declined, in as exact Chronology as I am able. By a correct Knowledge of the 
Line of Time, we ſhall be able to; of the natural Declenſion of Tradition 
at ſuch a Diſtance from the Spring- head; and by a Knowledge of their Opinions 
and Superſtitions, in any given Time, the Expediency of the Revelations, which 
were in the ſeveral Ages vouchſafed to the World, will be more conſpicuous. 

In Proſecution of this Deſign, I propoſe to conſider the Origin of Religious 
Knowledge with Adam, its Progreſsand Propagation from Adam to Naab; and from 
Neah to the General Diſperſion. Then, its gradual Declenfion and Decay, from 
the Diſperſion to the Giving of the Law : Its Reſtoration by the Giving the Law, 
and the Writing the General Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of Mankind, in the Book 
of Genefis. And finally, I ſhall conſider the State of Religious Knowledge, from 
the Giving the Law to the Coming of Chriſt; when ſuch a Plenitude of hea- 
venly Science ſhone forth upon the benighted World. By this Hiſtory I hope 
to illuſtrate the Benignity and Wiſdom of Providence, in its Proceedings with 
Mankind, from the Beginning. It will appear how ſeaſonably God interpoſed, 

| | "of 
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in a ſupernatural Way, in all the different Periods of Revelation ; both for the In- 
ſtruction of Adam at firſt, and for the Inſtruction and Reformation of the World 
afterwards; when it was involved in Ignorance, miſguided by Error, and im- 
merſed in ſuch an Abyſs of Idolatry, Superſtition, and enormous Vice, that 
there was no Probability of its being recovered, but by ex inary Methods, 
Many antient Kingdoms have pretended to great Antiquity in their Hiſtory of 
their Civil and Military Affairs; and modern Writers have employed much La- 
bour in methodizing them, and reducing their broken ſhattered Memoirs to ſome 
Order and 3 by comparing them with the Scriptures. But no Author, 
that I know of, has fallen on this Plan, which I am purſuing, viz. examining the 
Riſe and Propagation of Knowledge in this Manner of Criticiſm. I frequently 
am obliged to m_ 3 _ and .— meet — TR ** 
deſignedly going me Way: But our uently lie t | 
I while they are making out — Point they are — 
at, offer many Things for my Direction, and ſubſervient to m , whi 
I thankfully make uſe of, in all Authors F have had the Sight of. But had I not 
apprehended that fome Things of confiderable Uſe and Im remain to 
be faid, on this Subject of religious Antiquity, which I have not met with in 
Books, I ſhould never have thought of troubling the World with this Work. 
However, as there is a Dignity (at teaſt) in my Subject, which muſt merit Re- 
gard ; fo there are Difficulties in it, which may entitle my Attempt to the good 
Nature of the Reader; and I promiſe myſelf the Candour of inquiſitive and learn- 
ed Men, tho” I ſhould fail in executing fo large a Scheme, entirely to Satisfac- 
tion. It may afford Hints to ſome abler Writer to ſupply my , and here- 
by oy Day may be introductorily ferviceable to the noble Cauſe of Truth and. 
Religion. | | 
HrsToR.y has been always eſteemed a laudable Study; and an Hiſtory of 
Knowledge in its various Stages, its Augmentations and Diminutions, with the 
Cauſes which operated for promoting its. different States of Darkneſs or Light, 
muſt certainly be as uſeful as an Hiſtory of Policies or Wars. And methinks 
Chronology and common Hiſtory, when made uſe of, in Subſerviency to this 
nobler Enquiry, are employed in the beſt Manner, It doth not appear to be of 
any great Conſequence to the World, to determine when Alexander waſted the 
Eaſt, or Czar the Weſt : What Rivers they paſſed, what Countries they depo- 
pulated or ravaged, or what unhappy Nations felt the Scourge of their Avarice or 
Ambition. It could be no great Loſs to Mankind, if theſe Imperial Deſtroyers 
were blotted out of Remembrance: Their Relations of their ſavage Conqueſts and 
Fyrannies, may be as cafily turned by the Sons of Ambition, to be Spurs and Pat- 
terns of new Oppreffions, as they can be, to be Warnings againſt them; they may 
breed as many Cxfars as Cato's. But an Account of the Riſe and Progreſs of Re- 
hgious Knowledge, whereby the human Heart may be exalted to Piety and ſub- 
lime Virtue ; whereby the higher Powers of the Mind may better maintain their 
vuperiority and Command over the animal and ſenfitive Propenſions; and where- 
by che exorbitant and unnatural Paſſions of Avarice and Ambition may „ 
A 2 ; 
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and reſtrained ; an Hiſtory of this Kind, I ſay, ſeems to be uſeful to the World. 
Tho' we might well enough ſpare the Narratives of infidious Policies and de- 
ſtrufAive Wars, which are generally the licentious Triumphs and Uſurpations of 
the Paſſions over right Reaſon. | 
There muſt, however, be ſome antient Account of the original Condition of 
human Nature, upon which to proceed in an Hiſtory of their Knowledge : 
This muſt afford us the neceſſary Data, from which we muſt argue in the In- 
veſtigation thereof. Moſes is, indeed, an Hiſtorian of this Claſs, who furniſhes 
copious Materials, on which] to proceed in our inveſtigating the State of antient. 
Knowledge. He has given a general Narrative of the moſt eminent Diſpenſa- 
tions of Divine Providence towards Mankind, from the Beginning ; from which 
Religious Knowledge proceeded : He has deſcribed the primitive State of our Na- 
ture in Innocency and Happineſs : That the human Race is derived from two 
Parents, who by their Creator were put under a particular Law : 'That they 
violated this Law, and hereby forfeited their original Happineſs. After explain- 
ing this great Myſtery, of the Introduction of Sin and Miſery into the World, 
he relates the Intimations which God gave of his merciful Deſign for the Reco- 
very of Mankind, and of the Me he would make uſe of, for bringing it 
about. Theſe are the moſt material Events and capital Tranſactions, relating 
to human Nature, in which every Age and Country is concerned; Tranſactions 
which ſhould equally affect the Cottage and the Palace : They are not above the 
Mean, nor below the Great, and therefore obviouſly deſerve the inquiſitive Cu- 
rioſity of all Men. | 
As to the Work itſelf ; The Hiſtory of Moſes merits our greateſt Veneration on 
every Account, which makes an Hiſtory valuable. Whether we conſider the 
high Antiquity of his Dates, or the vaſt Importance of his Materials; or the 
Exactneſs of his Chronology from the Beginning of the World to his own Times; 
er the Perfection of his Intelligence, as being an Eye-witneſs of the principal 
Facts in one Period, and an inſpired Writer of all, as far as Inſpiration could be 
. Or, laſtly, if we conſider the ſeaſonable Time of publiſhing his 
Hiſtory, when the World, thro' the Decay of Tradition, ſtood moſt in Need 
of ſuch a Work ; and would have intirely loſt Sight of its original State, without 
ſuch an Help. - | 8 
If from theſe Materials in the of Moſes, it can be made to a , That 
Mankind could have attained to a competent Knowledge of Religion, all the 
firſt Ages, it muſt fully juſtify Divine Providence, againſt the petulant Cavils 
which Men of looſe Minds have ſuggeſted, againſt the Equity of God's Admi- 
niſtration ; and may induce us more dutifully to reverence ſuch therein, as 
may yet appear to be myſterious. What Foundation can there be for atheiſtical 
Objections againſt the Benignity and Wiſdom of God, in the Frame and Conſti- 
tution of Things, when it appears that Sorrow came in by Sin? And, that no 
Sorrow came upon any that had not finned, but what could and would be bal- 
lanced by equivalent Good ? What Foundation for Infidel Wonder can there be, 
that there ſhould be Sin in the World, when it appears to have ſprung from the 
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Abuſe of the Powers of Intellect and Will, or Liberty; Powers fitted for the 
greateſt moral Excellence and Dignity: But Powers, which, in their very 
Nature, muſt be capable of a wrong Uſe, if they were capable of a right one. 
Many Objections have, indeed, been advanced againſt the Scriptures, and parti- 
cularly the _ 12 2 Intereſts, and in diſtant 
Ages: But I a , they a y terminate in this great Charge againſt them, 
2 are * and that the Writers were daring and bold, or cunning 
and fly Impoſtors: That they relate miraculous Facts which never happened, 
and teach Doctrines as divine, which were of the Writer's own Invention. 

I hope, therefore, it may be uſeful to ſet forth their Credit, as Hiſtorians, in 
the moſt critical Way: To clear up, as far as poſſible, their real Authenticity, 
and that they did write in 2 Age = bo r which, by their own Chro- 
nology, pretend to; to illuſtrate noble Variety and Importance of 
e the natural Credibility of the Facts which they relate; and, in 
, to juſtify their hiſtoric Perfection. And, on the other hand, it may 
be uſeful to ſet forth the Dubiouſneſs of the Authority, the Contemptibleneſs of 
the Materials, and the low Dates of the Antiquities which are ſet in Competition 
with them : What real Impoſtures and palpable Deceits, the moſt venerated 
Pagan Monuments of their higheſt Antiquity, all of them 
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I. I ſhall conſider the Nature of Hiſtory ; and ſhew, that they muſt have had 
Materials, or ſomething to communicate, from the Beginning. 

II. I ſhall enquire into the Original of Language; 3 
impart their ts to each other from the earlieſt Times. 

III. 1 ſhall enquire into the general Diſpoſitions of Mankind; and ſhew, that 
they would impart and communicate their Sentiments and Obſervations mu- 
tually to each other. 


6 SGT L 
On the Nature of HIS TOR. 


T: HALL confider the Nature of Hiſtory; and ſhew, that they muſt have 
had Materials, or ſornething to communicate, from the Beginning. 

His Tory, in the moſt fimple Notion of it, is, a Relation of Affairs and. 
Tranſactions to others, which they, who hear the Relation, knew not before; 
and which thoſe, who make the Relation, were competently acquainted with. 
According to this Deſcription, H:/ffory may be converſant not only about Actions 
and Events, but alſo about Notions and Opinions: One may tell another his own 
Notions, and the Reaſons of his entertaining them, and ſo there may ariſe an 
Hiſtory of Opinion, or Articles of Faith : And, if theſe Opinions were inferred: 
from Facts, it will be an Hi/torical Faith. | 

All genuine Hiſtory properly proceeds from the original Agents, or Eye-wit- 
neſſes, who can, of their own Knowledge, teſtify thoſe Things which they re- 
So that, at whatever Diſtance we are from the Scene and Time of Action, 
whether one Year or Mile, or a thouſand ; yet the Story is always ſuppoſed to 
aſcend and travel from thoſe who relate it Ia, to thoſe who were Eye-witneſles, 
or had a perfect Knowledge of it at firſt; otherwiſe it can paſs for nothing more 
than Fable, or Conjecture, We in this Age embrace antient and modern Hiſtory 
on the ſame Principle, viz. a Perſwaſion that thoſe, who were Eye witneſſes of 
the ſeveral Events, related them to others of their own Knowledge ; by whom 
they were tranſmitted to the next Succeſſion of Witneſſes, and fo on, till they 
reach us. We believe the Accounts of the Triumphs of antient or modern Con- 
querors,. or Tyrants, on the fame Foundation: As that Alexander conquered 
5 Perſian Empire, or Caſar enſlaved his own Country : Or that the Patriot 
Houſe of Naſſas were the glorious Inſtruments of eſtabliſhing. the Liberties of 
Holland: Or that the heroic Duke-of Marlborough: broke the Chains of Europe, 
by ſo many celebrated Victories over the Armies of France. We faw none of 
theſe memorable Events, but Eye-witnefles, who were preſent at them, related 
them as they ſaw them. Our Marlborough, tho with a Modeſty as fignal as his 
heroic Courage, ſent an Account of Victories, and the French Generals ſent an 
Account” of Defeats : Theſe were ſet down in written Hiſtories and Records, 
and are hereby preſerved to this Day. 0 7 
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Abel, and Seth, and all, who were inſtructed by our firſt Parents, were induced 
to believe that D Paradiſe: That he finned, and was ex- 
pelled. They were informed of Facts by Adam and Eve, who could re- 
them all of their own Knowledge. * | 
We know, from the Writings of Moſes, that our firſt Parents had theſe im- 
portant Materials of to report to their Poſterity : And we might con- 
clude, that they muſt have had ſome Materials of Hiſtory, ſomething to relate, 
from the very Nature of Man: The Dignity of his Nature muſt make him a 
Subject of God's ſpecial Providence; his natural Activity would engage him in 
many Undertakings ; his intellectual Capacities would enable him to make Ob- 
ſervations: And all theſe would jointly furniſh him with Materials for an 
Hiſtory of what he did, and what befel him. 


* 


SECT. Il. 
On the Original of Language. 


I SHALL next enquire into the Origin of I ge ; and ſhew, that they 
COULD impart their Thoughts and Obſeryations to each other, from the 
earlieſt Times: If fo, there muſt have been early Hiſtory, whether it ever 
came down to us, or not. 

In order to clear this Point, I ſhall make uſe of Arguments, which ſingly 
cannot well be denied; and endeavour, by all of them taken together, to make 
out the Propoſition, that they had Language very early. ont ts 
1. The Uſe of Language would be immediately neceſſary for their tolerable 
Accommodation in Society; what is neceflary for us now, muſt have been fo 
for them; and it is plain, we can have very little mutual Satisfaction without 
Converſation. Our firſt Parents had the Powers of Intelle& to contemplate the 
Beauties of external Nature, and to make Obſervations upon them: They 
e had Joys ariſing from a Conſciouſneſs of their own Exiſtence, and from a 
e View of the happy Circumſtances in which they found themſelves ſituated. 
** This would make it highly fit and deſirable, that they ſhould be immediately 
s capable of exprefling to each other, the Senſe had of their great Happi- 
* neſs *. If theſe inward Pleaſures could only have been intimated by dumb 
Signs, the Air of the Countenance, the Motion of the Hand or Eye, they 
could but have adminiſtred little mutual Benefit or Delight. 

2. It ſeems highly improbable, if not impoſſible, that our firſt Parents ſhould 


ſpeedily form a that could be ſufficient for their rational Intercourſe 
and mutual Converſe. © Tho' they had ſuited for 8 yet 
* Effays, and long Experience muſt be requiſite, to enable them intelligibly and 


houghts, 
that 


2 clearly to convey to one another in Words, proper Notices of the T 
| B 


* Dr. Hunt's Eſſay, p. 16. 
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that t prong =p . of them,” as the very learned Dr. 
Hunt yn ; 

We ſee a 'Pattern of dis Difficulty in the learning all new Languages: 
4 The” "ws have our Mikide Breed with Mis, and have xe-Quaaten © Fant 
Time in inven ng new Words, . thoſe being taught us by the Maſter ; yet it 
requires conſiderable Time, as well as Pains, to remember them, ſo as to attain 
Wl | a Readineſs in ſpeaking any new Tongue. Our firſt Parents, therefore, who had 

ll. Words to invent, as well as remember, could but make a very low Progreſs in 
| the Art of Speaking. 

3. God is fo gracious a Being, and did fo bountifully provide for their Hap- 
pineſs in all other Reſpects, that we may conclude, in Parity of Reaſon, . 
that he would impart to them the Gift of Language, nearly with their 
[ol firſt Exiſtence. It was ſo neceſſary for them to have it, and ſo difficult to 

4 invent it, that it appears altogether worthy of the divine Benignity to be- 
1 4 ſtow it upon them inſtantaneouſly. An ingenious and elegant Writer re- 

660 marks, That as God made Man a ſociable Creature, ſo when he had: 

1 « made him ſuch, that he with- held nothing from bim, that was in any 

FH « ways neceſſary to his Well-being in Society, is a clear Conſequence from the 
1 © Wiſdom * of God: And, if he with- held nothing any way 

/'F cc neceflary to his Well-being, much leſs would he with-hold from him that. 
«© which is the Inſtrument of the greateſt Happi ineſs a reaſonable Creature is 
« capable of, in this World +.” We know this extraordinary and inſtanta- 
neous Manner of imparting Language is eaſy to the Almighty, 7 the emi-- 
nent Sample and Inſtance thereof, in the miraculous Gift of Tongues to the- 
Apoſtles, and others of the firſt Miniſters of the Chriſtian bur God at: 
that Time, not only communicated to them Sentiments, but Words by which 
to expreſs ther, in many different national Languages, to which they were 
Strangers before 7. This Chriſtian Miracle was wrought when there was a great 
Expediency in it, for the quicker Propagation of Chriſtianity, when the Eye- 


witneſſes of the Evidences were yet alive ; and there was an equal Expediency in 
it in the Caſe of our firſt Parents, to fix in both their Minds a Senſe of the 
Authority of the divine Law, and the Matter of it, which was probably i im- 

parted only to Adam. 
4. We cannot reaſonably ſuſpect that the all wiſe and gracious Creator would 
— ſo noble a Part of bis Work as Mankind, in ſo mperſet and unfiniſhed a 
. God declares that it was . 


about him, becauſe # Were: none who could mutually ſhare in entfanel _ 
ſpondence, All the Brute Creation had their natural Language, adapted to their 
ſeveral Organs, and underſtood by Inſtinct from the Beginning, The Tom ans ; 


Dr. Hunt's Eſſay, 


7 N. Brant, Vol. 1 p. 34. t 44 ü. 6, 7. 
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Flocks, and Beaſts of Prey, have the fie natural Sounds, ac to thei 
Reſentments, and Love, in everlaſtmigly intelligible Notes and Sounds, fo the 
Uſe of thoſe which are the natural Parties in their ſeveral Paffions : And cart we 
think, that Man, who * _ eſpecially made for Society, ſhould be the laſt 
in the Privil 1 ay 

pi We may then, K the whole, condude, with great Probability, that Lan- 
guage was very near coeval with. Thinking, by the Power and Will of God. 
The firſt Pair were taught Language by Revelation, whereby they coup enter- 
tain each other in Converſation, on all the Proceedings of Providence towards 
them, and their Bebaviour towards God. | 


r 


General Diſpoſitions to communicate. 


* 


SHALL enquire into the general Diſpoſitions of Mankind, and ſhew that 
they wor communicate their Obſervations mutually to each other. 
If our Nature can be ſuppoſed to have been nearly the fame in all Ages, 'and 
to have had fimilar Paffions, Affections, and Appetites, then we may make pro- 
bable Conjectures, how they would have ated in the moſt diſtant Times, in any 
given Circumſtances. The general Diſpoſitions of Mankind may be collected by 
Experience and Obſervation in any one Age, particularly by our own, and fo 
may be inferred by Analogy, concerning all other Ages. What we feel in our- 
ſelves, and obſerve in others, may be allowed to be a Standard, by which to 
judge, as to the general Diſpoſitions of Human Nature. Particular Exceptions 
can be no Prejudice to the Argument : For, tho' ſome Perſons may have an un- 
ſociable Temper, a ſullen, impenetrable Secrecy and Silence, they are but few ; 
it is not the Temper of Mankind. | 
There is a general Curioſity to be informed concerning the Affairs of others, 
and a Propenſity to communicate the Knowledge of our own, of which we ſcarce 
ever meet with any Perſon wholly deſtitute, which will, in all Ages, make 
Men FHiftorians. This Curioſity, indeed, varies much, according to our Rank 
and Taſte : For Princes and. Peaſants have very different Objects of it. Never- 
theleſs, it is a ſimilar Diſpoſition in all Men, and muſt therefore proceed from 
ſome common Principles in our Nature. Ge Fa . 
1. This mutual Communicativeneſs may be aſcribed to a ſocial Temper, which 
reigns thro” all Mankind, and doubtleſs, thro? the whole rational Creation, and 
wondrouſiy connects all Syſtems of Being, according to their ſeveral Natures and 
Taſtes: This cements the Choirs of Angels in their celeſtial Unions, as well as 
Men in theirs. We feel that we are not made for Solitude, nor could we be 
happy in the moſt pleaſant, fruitful Yoid in all Nature, where there were no 
other Inhabitants : We want the Countenance of our Friend to refreſh us; we 
B 2 OR want 
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want a Witneſs of our Joys, to give them a Poignancy by his Gratulations ; a 
Partner in them, one to ſym with us in every Gf as well as Joy, to 
alleviate the one, and to augment the other. 

This Sentiment is nobly expreſs'd by our great cotemporary Poet *. 


There's not a Blefling Individuals find, 

9 But ſome Way leans and hearkens to its Kind. 
l! „No Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with Pride, e 
« No cavern'd Hermit, reſt ſelf-fatisfy'd. | 
« Who moſt to ſhun or hate Mankind pretend, 

4 Seek an Admirer, or would fix a Friend. 
« Abſtract what others feel, what others think, 

« All Pleaſures ficken, and all Glories fink. 
Each has his Share, and who wou'd more obtain. 
„ Shall find, the Pleaſure pays not half the Pain.” 


It! This mutual Gravitation towards each. other in the moral World, has ſome- 
1 thing analogous to it in the whole Syſtem of Nature. The inferior Animal 
1 9 World are all in Unions of Inſtinct, and in ſome Senſe are all gregarious. Tho 
ny | there are Enmities, as well as Affections, Repulſions, as well as Attractions, ſince 
ſome are a natural Prey to others; yet where Inſtinct doth not warn them of 
Danger, it leads them to this Union univerſally. | 
Even Matter has its mechanic Union and Friendſhip, if the Phraſe may be 
allowed. Every Particle gravitates to that to which it is to be united, by the 
Will of God ; every Maſs has its Magnetiſm, which, with Ka.” a Motions 
and Diſtances, "conſtitute one orderly whole, for ever kept together by theſe. 
inviſible Bands, as is finely deſcribed by the ſame ſublime Writer, + 


te View thy own World; behold the Chain of Love 
% Combining all below, and all above. 
* See plaſtic Nature working to this End, 

_ © The fingle Atoms each to other tend; 
0 Attract, attracted to, the next in Place 
” Form'd, and impell 'd, its Neighbour to embrace. 
« See Matter next with various Life endu'd 
* Preſs to one Center ſtill, the general Good.” 


2. Inward Benevolence, that heavenly Inſtin& infuſed by the all-bountiful 
Father of Love and Harmony into the Human Heart, draws us to mutual 
Communicativeneſs. Hereby we are led mutually to delight in cach other's 

| Well-being, and excited to endeavour the promoting of it, by communicating 


any. Thing that would be like to contribute thereto. = 
3. We 


„en hes v. 37. ie — 
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we have all of us a Principle of Se/f-love, which icrefiſtibly impells us 
= our own Happineſs, = make uſe of all Means, whereby it may 
be advanced v. And as we find ourſelves weak; and, in ſome Inſtance or 
other, always ſtanding in need of the Friendſhip and Services of others; and, 
as others alſo ſtand in like need of us ;. this mutual Necefity will ſtir all Men 
up to a mutual Communicativeneſs ; that we may give, or receive, the Aid 
and Advice, which we may it have Occaſion for. 
4. Natural Affection for our neareſt Relations, muſt be aſſigned as another 
t Source of mutual Communicativeneſs, among all theſe who are in ſuch 
Relations. The intereſting and tender Affections in the ſame Family, as be- 
twixt Huſband and Wife, Parents and Children, Brothers and Siſters, will co- 
gently impel them to this mutual Intercourſe. The Tenderneſs implanted in 
a Parent's Heart, tewards his beloved Offspring, operates with an anxious 
Vigilance to quieken him to impart all the Knowledge which he apprehends 
to be any way uſeful to them, and will heighten his inqguzfitive Solicitude about 
their Affairs. All the Events which have befallen himſelf, all the Rocks and 
Precipices from which he has been in Danger, he will admoniſh them about. 
His own virtuous Actions he will relate for their Imitation; and even his Lap- 
ſes, he will. prudently appriſe them of, for their Caution. The natural Af- 
fections, at. leaſt in all good Parents, will inſpire this Care, to impart faithfully. 
this domeſtic Knowledge,. both in the hortatory, and monitory Way. 
| Theſe undeniable Principles of our Nature will clear up one principal Point, 
That there would be the Knowledge of Religion, in the firſt Families of Man- 
kind, as far as they had Materials. And this is as far as I am obliged to carry _ 
it, for the Support of my general Deſign. | 
Fg. I may however, ſuperadd, the Conſideration of ſome other common Af-. 
fections of our Nature, which would operate to make all Men Hiſtorians, . 
or diſpoſe them to relate to others what they knew. 

When Mankind multiplied, and: enlarged-to national Diſtinctions, an Union. 
of all theſe Affections would beget Love of Country, and public Spirit. This 
would naturally excite Men to communicate whatever Obſervations they had- 
made, which might contribute to the Glory, Felicity and Strength of their 
Country, A generous Monarch would; from this Principle, inſtruct his Royal 
Heir, in all the noble Arts of Government; how he may obſerve the greateſt: 
Regal Character of Father of his People. The brave Admiral, General or 
Stateſman, will from this true, heroic Patriotiſm, impart all their Obſervations 
and Directions, how to make A People great, and keep them ſo. How to 
keep out enervating Luxury, how to curb the dangerous Efforts of private 
Avarice and Ambition, or to prevent or cure the debaſing Contagion of Ve- 
nality and Corruption. From hence will ariſe Hiſtory of a more public Kind, 


and it appears, on the whole of what has been hitherto urged, that this Com- 
munica- . 


® Perizon. Origin. Babylon. pag. 227. Eft enim Himo ab Naturd ſud alienæ Opis, ut ind gens 


la expetens, atque ade ejuſdem Natur @ primævs Iaſtinctu, mutuam Societatem et ccnvictum guœrit. 


» 


and the Paſſion dilates thro all the Ranks of Mankind. The 
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municativeneſs may be in great Part accounted for, from our virtuous and com- 
mendable Diſpoſitions. 

6. There is beſides an ardent Paſſion for Fame, almoſt univerſal, which fur- 
ther accounts both for Communicativeneſs and Inquiſitiveneſß. 


Our Deſire of * is various according to our different Talents and Taſte 


The very beſt will variouſly incline, 
* And what rewards your Virtue, puniſh mine. 


There is per but one Branch of Fame to which all aſpire, that of being 
thought an honeſt Man: And I believe this is fo univerſal, that were it not 
for the inſuperable Force of ſome other particular Paſſion, Ambition, Avarice, 
or Luſt ; the Fear of Infamy would reſtrain any Man from being a Villain. 
But though, in other Reſpects, our Taſte is ſo various; yet all will act, accord- 
ing to their particular Turn and Rank, in Purſuit of a Fame of their own Kind. 
The heroic Admiral, or General, aims at Glory, in the high Places of the 
Ocean, or the Field. The gallant Vouth will mount the Breach of a beſieged 
Fortreſs, or paſs through the Tempeſt of engaging Fleets, in the Fury 
tion; he will advance, fearleſs of the Mine beneath him, or the around 
him, with little Proſpect of Reward, but his Inheritance of Fame. So again 
the great Orator purſueth the Glory of Eloquence in Courts and Senates, and 

repines not at weariſome Days, and many fleepleſs Nights, to be what De- 
i or Tully once were. 

Nor is this Love of Fame confined to theſe more ſhowy and conſpicuous 
Characters. The obſcure Philoſopher. and ſedentary Student will not decline» 
laborious, midnight Watchings, to obtain ſome Fame for and Genius, 
great Monarch 
builds a City or Palace, in Oftentation of his own Grandeur and Magnificence. 
I not this great Babylon which I have built? &c. But the Architect to 
ſarvive, in the Deſign and Proportion of the Structure, and to have his own 


Fame pr 


opt up by the ſwelling Column, to which he as it were leans, and 
faſtens it for its Preſervation. 

I am, indeed, far from excluding from the virtuous Heart, the nobler Mo- 
tives of preſerving their Country, diſcharging their Truſt, or being uſeful ; 
only it may be feared, that theſe might operate more weakly, were it not for 
this Paſſion for Fame, which i tes with all the other good Principles of 
Action; and ſuperadds its own Force to them. From this common Paſſion, the 
natural Growth of the Human Heart, will proceed an Hiſtory of both Actions, 
Sciences and Arts; for if*Men defire Fame, they. will communicate thoſe 
Things which they think deſerve it. 

I have hitherto only confidered our Deſire of Fame, as a Motive to commu- 


of Ac- 


nicate our own Affairs. But there is alſo a boundleſs Curioſity as to the Affairs 


of others, which will be another Source of Hiſtory. * 
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his raufitiveneſs may be quickened by different Diſpoſitions, the benevolent, 
or 22 — Jefire © dow the Affairs of others, out of Good. will, to 
do them all due Honour for their laudable Qualities ; others out of Iwill, to get 
Occaſions of Defamation and Reproach. From this Situation of Things in the 
World, there would naturally ſpring two Sorts of cotemporary Hiſtory. Love 
of Fame will-urge us to relate our own Story, and Envy or Emulation will im- 
pell us to tell the Story f others ; and theſe perhaps may be the Sources of 
falſe Hiſtory. either Way. Vanity and Se/f-love will induce a Man to deſcribe 
his own laudable Actions larger than the Life, and to extenuate the more 
exceptionable Parts. Envy and Emulation will induce him to magnify and ex- 
tenuate, in the Way. He will be apt to give ſuch a ſparing Account 
of the Virtues of his Rival, and ſuch a copious and ſpiteful Detail of his 
Lapſes and Failings ; that, tho there are all the principal Features in both, yet 
the Beauties, in the one, are ſo magnified, and the Deformities leffened ; and 
in the other, the Deformities are fo heightened, and the Beauties diminiſhed, 
that the Draught would ſeem to defign different Perſons. 

Again, almoſt every Action is capable of having ſuch a perverſe or friendly 
Turn given to-it, from Men's inward Views and Intentions, which cannot be 
diſcerned by others; that tho one relates the Actions of others materially right; 
yet, by this _— Turn, even fair Virtue may be transformed into Vice. 
Thus, in relating fame War, with near the fame Event; fo that the ſame 


in 
General ſhall. be owned to be Conqueror in both the Narratives ; yet one 
Hiſtorian ſbalt deſcribe a generous, brave Hero; the other, a deſigning, ava- 
ricious,. cruet Plunderer. And with R 


Head of National Councils; one Hiſtorian ſhall fet him forth as a ſagacious, 

trating Patriot, Stateſman ; another, a cunning, ſubtil, ſelfſh Traitor. Both 
of them. ſhall ſet down the Events under his Adminiſtration, pretty near the 
ſame ; but Expedition ſhall by one Hiſtortan be called Courage and Vigour; 
by the other, Heat and Rafhneſs. Cumtation ſhall with one, pats for Foreſight, 
c_ and Prudence ; with the other, for Timidity, Indolence, and Want 
it. | 
Bat, as we have only ſacred Hiſtory, from which to extract our Knowledge 
of the firſt Ages; a further Examination of the Cauſes of Falſehood in Hiſtory, 
will be here unneceſſary. And I ſhall proceed upon this Point, as now made 
out, that there would neceffarily be, agreeable to the Nature of Mankind, 
=o Hiſtory of paſt. Events, circulating among them, from' the moſt early 


CHAP. 


egard to the fame great Man, at the 
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c H A P. nf: 
On Original Religious Knowledge. 


AVING proved that there muſt have been ſome Hiſtory among Man- 
kind from the Beginning ; I now — to enquire, what Religious 
Knowledge they could have in the firſt Ages? 
Whatever Methods of recording -paſt Affairs Mankind has, thro' ſucceſſive 
Ages, made uſe of, Oral Tradition muſt have been the firſt Mean of Intelli- 
gence ; as between Adam and Eve, and their Children. And what the firſt 
Teachers had to impart we muſt now confider. 

For illuſtrating this Point -of Primitive, Religious Knowledge, I ſhall lay 
down theſe two Poſitions, 


1, All Mankind deſcended nous Parents. 


2. That there were many Things remarkable in their original Condition; 
which furniſhed Materials for H. eg, and for their ſubſequent Obſerva- 
tions upon it. 


We are, indeed, ſolely indebted to the great Hebrew Antiquary, Moſes, for 
the Knowledge of theſe Things. But we may readily admit them upon his 
Authority; ſince there is n incredible in the Things themſelves, fince no 
authentic antient Author contradicts him, and his Authority is confirmed by 
"Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 

Moſes is very ſhort in his Account of the Opinions of the Antediluvians ; 
but pretty copious in relating many remarkable Events, to which our firſt Pa- 
rents were Eye- witneſſes, or of which had a Intelligence. I ſhall 
therefore attempt to deduce their Reli Knowledge from thence. 

There are theſe two principal Sources, from which they might draw their 
Knowledge of Religion. 


I. The important Facts, which our firſt Parents ſaw, and the Revelations 
which were made to them. 


Theſe were the luminous Spring of all thoſe noble Articles of Antediluvian 
Faith, which ſhone with ſo much Luſtre and Energy in the Preaching, and 
the Life * 3 


s nen 
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SECT. I. 
On the Fafts, from which Religious Knowledge was, or might 


SHALL fate the important Fact, which our firſt Parents ſaw, and the 
I Revelations, which were made to them. And as all Mankind' deſcended 
from them, we muſt find out the Knowledge they had, as the Baſis of the fu- 
ture Edifice of Religion, among their Deſcendants from Hence. 

1. The firſt obſervable Fact was this, our firſt Parents were created in a 

State of Maturity, as to their Powers and Faculties both of Body and Mind. 
And this they could relate to their Children of their own, Knowledge. 
did not find themſel ves, on their firſt awaking into Conſciouſneſs, in a 
weak, helpleſs State, like their Children in Infancy ; unable to move from 
Place to Place, needing the Breaſt, or other neceſſary Food, to be adminiſtred 
by others; but in full Vigour and Activity of Body, and in a certain Perfec- 
tion and 4 of all their Organs. Again, they found themſelves capable of 
exerting the Faculty of Thinking, and of ing on all they faw without, or 
felt within, in a rational Way. That they had this perfect Uſe of Reaſon 
inſtantaneouſly, is plain, becauſe they were capable of underſtanding a Law, 
on the very Day of their Creation. 

The whole Creation was certainly finiſhed on the fixth Day, becauſe the 
Seventh was a ſolemn Day of facred Reſt, appointed to be obſerved by Man, 
in Commemoration of God's reſting from Creation-work ; or ceafing to exert 
any further Power therein. Eve was therefore created on the ſixth Day, and 
they were both capable of attending to the Inſtitution of the Sabbath, on the 
Seventh. This inſtantaneous Perfection of their Faculties both of Body and 
Mind, they could relate of their own Knowledge to their Children, in the 
Courſe of their Education. | 8 a 
Again, the World about them was completely finiſhed in exact Beauty, 
Harmony and Order, adapted to every neceſſary and noble End. The mag- 
nificent Arches of the Sky were raiſed, as a glorious Canopy, adorned with 
all the Luminaries of Heaven above them; the ſolid Earth was ſpread forth 
beneath them, in a flowery, verdant Plain, like a delightful Carpet. The 
Texture of the _—_— Air was finiſhed, for tranſmitting Light, propagating 
Sound, ſuſtaining Vapour, and feeding our vital Breath. All the Tribes of the 
inferior Animals of the terreſtrial Kind, attended obſequiouſly around him ; and 
at leaſt all thoſe which were common in that Climate, and which'® they might 
have Occafion to converſe about, were brought to Adam, to receive their Names 
from him; probably, to inſtruct him further in the Nature of their Subjection 
to him, and in Token of his Supremacy over them. 

O wy \  - Exnally; 
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Finally; before the fixth Day, as we ſaid was finiſhed, Eve was created, and 
brought to Adam. He was Rl alone in the midſt of ſo lovely a World. He 
met with no ſuitable Aſſociate, nothing Kindred to himſelf, to which he found 
any Inſtinct of Union, till Eve was — to bin. But this laſt Work com- 

the Creation. Here was the Commencement of their Happineſs in their 
ſocial State, and nuptial Union. Here Human Nature dates its Origin, and 
could determinately fix the Era of its Birth. 

2. A cond. memorable Event was this, It was revealed to our firſt Parents, 
that one God created the Univerſe. There are ſeveral Conſiderations, which 
may induce us to believe that the Knowledge of God was firſt imparted by 
Revelation, or ſome extraordinary Conveyance. 

1. The Creation was an Event, which had paſſed before their own Exiſtence, 
and therefore our firſt Parents could have no ſpeedy Knowledge of it, without 
ror from ſome other . In many „Adam was an Eye- 

and could relate of his own mats th an Tradition might come 
241 him, as ſuch. But as to the Creation, which was over 
kefore his own Being in the World, he could give no more Acceunt of it, 
Nb al py Information, than Moſes could. It cannot therefore be 
that Moſes writ the Hiſtory of it, from Tradition from any Eye- 
or who 000 relate the firſt Account of this Work? Adam, indeed, 
tell that he faw this regular World from the ; but the Man- 

ner, in which it was created, the Order, Progreſs and of each Part 
of the Work, it is manifeſtly impoſſible be — ever know, without ſome 
Intimation from another. Whatever human Reaſon might have diſcovered, in 
Length of Time, by arguing from the Date in the viſible Creation, as ts. the 
Unity and Perfections of God; yet they ſeem to have , or ſtood in 
need of, this Knowledge ſooner, "I could have, in this Way, found it: 
out. According to Mes Hiſtory, they Had ſeveral Tranſactions, in which 
they were — Bs concerned, which could not be well managed without: 
this Knowledge of God and his PerfeQions, and, as a judicious Author notes, 
« The ſettling of this Point, in its proper Clearneſ and r required: 
longer Diſcuſſion than appears congruous to their Circumſtances”® 
2. It ſeems highly probable, from Moſes's Account, that God did not leave 
our firſt Parents to the flow Progreſs they might have made, in the Know- 
ledge of God, by the unaffiſted Uſe of their own Faculties ; becauſe there 
were ſeveral Grants of Privileges made to them, as ſoon as they were created. 
uch as theſe, a Title to make uſe of all the Fruits of Paradiſe, except one z 
a Dominion over the inferior Creatures; and a peculiar, nuptial Property in 
each other. Now ſuch Grants implied a Sovereign Proprietor and Lord, who 
had a Power and Authority to make theſe Grants. And, therefore, God im- 
mediately communicated the Knowledge of himſelf, by Revelation, or the Agency 


of ſome te rr appointed to this Office 
3. There 


wine 


Dr. Hunt's Eſſay, pag. 15. 
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3. There was a viſible, glorious A „ Called afterwards tbe Preſence 
of God, probably attended with miniſtring Angels, which was a Kind of ſenfi- 
ble Evidence of the Being of 4 God. That there was ſuch an Appearance, as 
Doctor Hunt obſerves, ſeems evidently to be implied, from many Expreſſions 
of Moſes, It is twice faid, that the Lord God put Adam into the Garden He 
had planted for him; that the Lord God brought to Adam all the Cattle to re- 
ceive Names from him; that God &rought Eve to him. If there was not ſuch 


This Shechinah, or glorious Appearance, was probably frequently ſeen ; and it 
would — ns them with Reverence ' an higher Being than them- 
ſelves. They might innocently defire to know the Author of their own Being, 
and the whole Frame of Things, and how they themſelves and the World a- 
bout them was made. And, from our Idea of God, we cannot but ſuppoſe 
Him ready to favour them with the Knowledge of theſe important and neceſſary 
Things . But it ſeems ' probable that all the Notices, which our firſt Parents 
had of the Divine Nature, and God's Holy Will, were imparted by Words, or 
audible Meflages, and viſible Me rather than inward Suggeſtions ; be- 
cauſe, in their Circumſtances, they would be more ſtriking. 

4. It ſeems neceſſary that they ſhould have been inſtructed in the Know- 
ledge — of a God, to introduce the Exerciſe of Divine Authority in 
giving the Law. It would appear ſomething abrupt to enjoin a Law, before 
the Law. giver was made known. Now the Law of the forbi Fruit was 
given, as ſoon as they were in Paradiſe ; therefore the Account of the Crea- 
tion was given them very ſoon ; that they might know the Law-giver, before 


the Law. | - 

I ſhould think that all this Knowledge was im on the fixth Day; and 
fo our firſt Parents were qualified to'folemnize the Sabbarh-day, in the Exer- 
ciſes of ſublime and rational Piety, like the Holy Angels, who had been, per- 
haps, Spectators of the arnazing Work. And what exquiſite Satisfaction muſt 
our great Anceſtor receive from this inſtructive Leſſon on theſe high Subjects, 
the Creation of the World, and the Perſections of the Creator ! How delight- 
fully would he hear the-Myſteries of Nature's Birth, and the Glories of the 
God of Nature, revealed or imparted to him, among his firſt Thoughts! 

3. The third memorable Fact was this, That our firſt Parents were placed 
in a State of great Felicity, in Paradiſe. This Moſes expreſsly afferts. This 
they could relate punctually to their Children, of their own Knowledge; 
m — Manner, that it muſt neceſſarily make great 9 5 
They could dilate on all the delightful Scene, the Abundance of their Blef- 
ſings, and Exemption from Sorrows. It was a State of copious Pletity and 


C 2 exquiſite 
Dr. Hunt's Eſſay, pag. 16. + Lem. 
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exquiſite Pleaſure, where every Senſe was ſaluted with the moſt elegant and 
t Entertainment. There were no toilſome Cares and Labours n 

for tilling the fruitful Ground, or gathering what bounteous Nature provided ſo 
profuſely for them. Tho they had Work, it was a conſtant Series of Pleaſure, 
in paſſing from one fragrant Grove, and flowery Walk to another. And they 
were by heavenly Grant, entitled to every delicious Fruit and aromatic Plant, 
for their conſtant and delicate Repaſt. Yet theſe were not half the Joys of Pa- 
radiſe. All was Innocence within, which muſt open a new Scene of diſtinct 
Pleaſures, rational and religious, as much more noble than the other, as the Soul. 
is nobler than the Body. 

Of theſe unexperienced Joys, the Joys of perfect Innocence, we, who have 
never felt them, can ſpeak but inaccurately : But they could deſcribe them with 
We have taſted delicious Fruits, and ſeen beautiful. Flowers, and 


P 
been refreſhed with fragrant Shrubs : We have ſeen the Grandeur of a Foreſt, the 
Beauty of a Grove, the Agreeableneſs of a Viſto or a Plain; and therefore may 


Conceive more adequately of the ſenſitive Joys of Paradiſe. But who can con- 
ceive of the Spiritual Felicity of their State? Who can conceive of the Calm and 
Tranquillity which reigned thro all the ſerene Region of their guiltleſs Breaſt ;. 
or the Tranſports with which their Hearts. muſt overflow, in the con- 
ſtant Senſe of the Divine Favour and A tion? No conſcious Shame ſtained 
their Cheek, no diſquieting Fear troubled their Countenance, no inward Sorrow 
caſt down their Spirit; they knew no Evil, but they muſt have had an exquiſite: 
and delightful Knowledge of Good. 
4- The Sabbath was conſecrated for a religious Ule. The Hiftorian obſerves. 
that the whole Creation was finiſhed, and God ceaſed from his Work on the fer 
Day; and that He bleſſed and anRified the ſeventh Day, in Commemoration of. 
— from, or leaving off Creation- work. 

For clearing this Point to the beſt of my Ability, note 

I. That God declared to our FirsT 1 the ton or Sindtity of 
the Sabbath- Day. He ſeparated; it, or ſet it apart, to be. obſerved by THEM;. 
in re Commemoration. of Gods Wark of Creation, which He finiſhed in 
fix Days. I therefore conchade, That He had made known to. them tho Hiſtory: 
ef the Courſe and of the Creation in fix Days, before He inſtituted: the 
ſeventh Day, in Memorial of that divine Reſt, or ceaſing to act, in that hea- 
venly Operation of making the World. It ſeems to: me that this was the 
Inſtitution of the Sabbath for Mankind, and that our firſt Parents were the prin- 
— to whom. this Declaration. of the Sanity of the. ſeventh. Day was 
ma 
Sen. i. 2, 3. S ppointing or Eparating the feventh 
Day, as a Memorial of his own. finiſhing his Work in fix Days; not as. a divine 
Soliloquy, but as a Derlaratian to them, a Precept with which God cloſed the 
. ſecond Law which. He — 

not 
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2. This was a Day on this Earth, a ſeventh Portion of our Time in this World; 
= was meaſured by the ſucceſſive Abſence and Return of the Sun, Such a 
Dimenſion of a Day can only belong to thoſe who inhabit ſuch a Globe or 
:cal Habitation, and ſuch a Syſtem as ours, where there are ſuch: regu- 
ar Revolutions of Day and Night, alternate Darkneſs and Light. We cannot 
conceive ſuch a mechanical Meaſure of Duration to belong to the holy Angels; 
who for ever live under the refreſhing Beams of the Divine Preſence, as-in ever- 
laſting Day; and who range freely and unconfined, according to the Activity 
of their ſpiritual Nature, thro' every Syſtem. of the natural World. 

3. This appointing u Seaſon of holy Reſt was more congruous to our Nature, 
than to that of the holy Angels, and therefore this is more likely to be an Ac- 
count of the Inſtitution of a Sabbath for as, than for them, We are com- 
pound Beings, who have Exerciſes for the Body, as well as the Mind; and ſo 
may require ſome Ceſſation from the one, in order to a more attentive Appli- 
cation to the other. But this ſeems not to be ſo ſuĩtable to unembodied Spirits. 

And tho” it be true, that the Labours of Paradiſe were not fatiguing; yet 
ſtill they were Labours of a bodily Kind; for they were to dreſs and keep the 
| Garden. had an Occupation, tho a pleaſant One; and fo they 
| ſtand in need of ſome Time to reſt from it, while engaged in Devotion, in the 
particular Work of Commemorating the Finiſhing of the Creation in fix Days, 
and Celebration of the divine Praiſes: | 

If it be ſaid that there is no aſſigning a Reafon for poſitive Precepts. Vet 
however there is always a Reaſon for them, tho' we cannot always diſcern it; 
for none are in themſelves arbitrary; and this is a probable one that Seaſons of 
Reſt from one Kind of Labour, are more for us, to qualify us for a- 
nother, than for the Angelical Nature, which is of ſuperior Activity. | 

4. It is expreſsly faid, that God bleſſed the ſeventh Day, and ſan#ified it.. 
But Time is capable of no Holineſs or Unholineſs, of no Sanctifying or Hallow- 
ing, but on Account of thoſe Uſes to which it is conſecrated, for which it is 

ed, and in which it is to be employed. So that we muſt underſtand 
theſe Words, God ſanctiſed the ſeventh Day, in a Way conſiſtent with the 
Nature of Things, He gave it an Holineſs as it «was capable of, nat 
fuch as it was not capable of. And he thus ſeparated it, for thoſe Creatures, 
to whoſe: Natures. a Reſt was moſt congruous, rather than for theſe, to which it 
was les congruous ;. for thoſe who had two Sorts of Work to do, bodily and 
ſpiritual, rather than for. thoſe who had only intellectual or ſpiritual, 

From theſe Conſiderations, I conclude that the ſanctifying the ſeventh Day, 
was a declaring to our fir# Parents, that he appointed this Portion of therr 
Time, fucceflively,. in a ſpecial. Manner for Devotion. That bey ſhould reſt 
from their ordinary paradifaical Labours, and ſolemnize this Day, in piags- 


. 


Commemoration of his- finiſhing the Creation in fix Days, and in magnify- 


ing his adorable. Perfeftions. eee 7 
5. This Hiſtory of the Conſecration of the Sabbath, and the Reaſon of it, 
Remember the Sabbath Day. to kcep 

11 


& repeated in the fourth Commandment. 
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it holy. The very Manner of penning this Law intimates that it was an old 
They were carcfully to remember it, and therefore they knew it before. 
they had too much forgot it, which may be the Reaſon why they 
Caution not to forget it, which is not prefixed to any other 
. And further; the Reaſon, is given for it, is 
ve One, God's — the Creation in fix Days, "which (doubtleſs) 
the original Tradition from Adam, bat which he knew only by 


; but, if this was known to Adam, it might be 
| For Abraham was brought up with Terab 
e with Noab, who was brought up with Me- 
thuſelah ; who had been long converſant with Adam. It m indeed, have 
been much neglected, during the patriarchal Pilgrinage in Enzen, and more 
eſpecially, during the Bondage in Egypt, but this will not prove that they ne- 
ver knew it, but will make it appear more proper that they ſhould be com- 


manded to remember it. 
« 6. It cannot be juſtly alledged, that this Account of ſanctifying the Sabbath 
was inſerted by Moſes, in the Hiſtory of the Creation, by Way of Anticipa- 
tion. ie en two nee BR writhen, The Book 
of Genefis and all the reſt of the Pentateuch were drawn up afterwards, in the 
Leiſure of the Wilderneſs, as God ſaw fit. This Fact of God's ſanctifying the 
Sabbath, was firſt divinely written in the two Tables. But when Mo er writ 
down the Hiftory of the Creation afterwards ; he inſerted it in its proper 
Place and Order of Time ; of which original Events, there was, probably, 
ſome Tradition among them, down from Abraham, who lived about forty 
Years with Serug, who had the Anteddluvian Traditions from Noah. == 
| But however, what was written in the fourth Commandment, was certainly 
true Hiſtory, and cannot, I think, be underſtood otherwiſe than thus ; that, 
when God ceaſed from Creation, he hallowed the next Day, or the ſeventh. 
This i aflgned as the Reaſon for it's being kepe boly, in perpetual — 
by the Jews; and ſure it would be as good a Reaſon for it's being ſo obſerved 
the Patriercle at firſt. 
7. "Tee wy ſome plain Intimations that a ſeventh Day was remarkable 
in the moſt antient Times. Noah, after the Dove firſt went out, ſtaid, other 
s, and ſent it out again, and it brought an Olive Leaf in its Mouth. 
after other | ſeven Days, he ſent out the Dove, which returned no more 
to him. And this was a remarkable Diviſion of Time, in different Countries 
of old, as in Syria. On Jacobs with Leah, he was to obſerve a ſeven 
n and then he might have his true eſpouſed 


Wife, Rachel. + 
'F own theſe do not point to a Obſervation of the ſeventh 


Day, but they plainly point to a Cuſtom of viding Time into ſeven Parts; 


* Gen. viii. 10, a + Gen. xxix. 27. I 
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and there can be no Reaſon affigned for ſuch a Diviſion, but this Divine Inſti- 
tution, which is fo probable as this.* ; | oo bak 4. 
5. The ſupreme Deity, whoſe Exiſtence was revealed to them, enjoined @ 
Law, with Penalties to which they ſhould be obnoxious, upon the Tranſgreſ- 
on of that Law. . | 
is Law God gave, I think, on the fixth Day. Suppoſe Adam was 
in the Morning of the fixth Day. The Hiſtory of the Creation, 


might have Time to think of, as he y 

he might be caſt into a deep Sleep, or Extaſy, as | 

it, while Eve was created. Then ſhe was brought to him, and he received 
the Explication of the Nature of the marriage Union, as it is plain he di 
This we. know God faid to them, by the beſt Chrift himſelf. 
And finally, this working Day might cloſe with the Inſtitution 
bath ; and (as I think) the Appointment of Worſhip; that Man might not be 


one Day without Rehgion, 
every material Circumſtance was 
or 


Concerning the giving of the Law, 
to them. The Time when it was given, whether to Adam alone, 
the Creation of Eve ; in what Manner it was revealed; and all the gentle, 
awful Formalities, with which it was promulged. | 

tiate on the Goodneſs of God, and the Lenity of his I 
Taue ba 4 only, when he bountifully 


all- perfect Father and ſupreme Governour of che 
d's Goodneſs muſt have begot Gratitude, and 8 


Sabhed. Dr. Ichs Owen, Dr. Watts, and Dr. Wright, who have each writ learnedly on this. 


+ Matt. xix. 4, 5: 
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| of all his Perfections, Piety, and Religion They could have no 'Temptz- 
tion to any common Vice. Felicity an Fulnef muſt have created Content- 


ment; their own mutual Exceſlencies muſt have begot ſocial Delight; and 
the Dignity of their Nature muſt have kept them erect, that they could not have 
ſtooped to any thing mean and below themſelves, from any Principle within. 
But yet to prevent their falling · into Security, they were warned of Danger, as I 
apprehend from ſome Tempter from without; and the Image of Death was painted 
on the Proſpect. If they were either inclined or ſeduced to Diſobedience. 

All this Knowledge they had in their State of Innocence, which was a co- 


ious Knowledge of Good, for they knew God and themſelves, and their Re- 
tion to him, their and Obligations, 
6. Another -memorable Event was this. Our firſt Parents were tempted, 
ſeduced and fell. | 
This Fact with theſe following, were their new Acquiſition i in a State of 
Sin. They knew Evil at leaſt, better than before. And it was adorable Mercy 
that every new Diſcovery after this, was not -of the like ſable, melancholy, 
.horrid Kind. 
The Seduction and Fall of our firſt Parents was an Event which 
knew in all its Circumſtances ; and it was of fo affecting a Nature, that 
eould not but enlarge on it, in relating it to their Offspring; fo that it muſt 
naturally make very ſtrong Impreſſions on their Deſcendants. = 
They could explain the mournful Original of Sin and Sorrow in our World, 
and account for the Introduction of theſe deteſted Strangers into their pri- 
mitive Seat of Innocency and Happineſs ; and which were afterwards their 
ſad Company in the common W rid. r 5 5 8 their Temptation 
and Fall, 2 diſtinctly its Progreſs, and its fatal 
cout Terbe wi with what voher pleaſble Pretences the Temp- 
tation was eur he i Aru what unſuſpected Varniſh the helliſh Defign was 
covered over. What Air of Innocence in itſelf, VR» WO, Wes 
inſidiouſly put on. . | 
They could relate bow long they ſtood, before the Tempter made this fatal 
Attack upon them; and what Notion they had ef him; whether they took 
him, at firſt, for a real Brute, endowed with the human Faculties of Speech 
and Reaſon, by the Virtues of that forbidden Fruit which he might accidentally 
meet with, as many of the Rabbins think ; or, whether they had any Notion 
of any ſpiritual evil Being, who might aſſume the Appearanee, or uſurp the 
Organs 'of the Eve could relate what Time was conſumed in the 
pernicious Conference, what deceitful Arguments were made uſe of; her own 
inordinate Paſſion for the fair A nce of che Früit; and what Changes 
were made in her Heart, when her Integrity begun to ſtagger. proud 
Expectations ſhe was poiſoned with, when ſhe hoped to be as the Elabim, who 
attended the Preſence. What ſtrange Confidence ſhe was infatuated with, when 
{he firſt ventured to believe that ſhe ſhould not ſurely die, tho ſhe finned. Again; ; 
_ OT what Doubts as .to the Divine — what brunet 
. ealouſies 
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fes and diſhonourable Suſpicions of Divine Goodneſs and Love, inſinu- 
——— into her Breaſt, when ſhe thought of bettering her Condition 


* AI wet Particulars, and many others obvious to them, might furniſh Mat- 
ter to our firſt Parents, for very uſeful and affecting Lectures to their Chil- 
dren, on the Weakneſs of Man, even at beſt; and afford Admonitions and 
Cautions againſt all future Temptations, that might come in their Way. 

7. A ſeventh moving Fact was this, viz. on the Account of Sin, our firſt 
Parents were ed Paradiſe, doomed to many Sorrows, and finally con- 
demned to Death, by an irreverſible Sentence. 

This dreadful Cataſtrophe they could ſet forth of their own Knowledge, 
both as to the Cauſe and Effects. They knew it was Sin that blaſted all their 
Comforts, and as to them, withered all the Bloom of Paradiſe, and ſpoiled the 
nobleſt Work of God below. It was Sin, which the Divine Order 
for placing the cherubia Guards and the flaming Sword, for ever to bar their 
Return to the Tree of Life. How copious and how ſtriking were theſe Sub- 
jets of Conference together, or Meditation alone! They knew the happy 
State they were in, before, the plauſible Promiſes of augmenting it, and the 
terrible Diſappointment of all theſe deluding Aations. t a diſmal 
new Scene opened, as theſe ſwelling, deceitful Dreams vaniſhed ! | 
They could deſcribe the Terrors which they firſt felt, at the Approach of 
the Divine Preſence, or awful Sbechinab; the Change which Guilt made in 
them, at the Apprehenfion of ſuch. a tremendous Interview ; what different 
Things an innocent and a guilty Heart are, with which to meet God. They could 
tell how Fear ſhuddered thro' diſordered Nerve; how Horrors, wholly 
unknown before, ſhook their quiet Breaſts, which had not, till that fatal Time, 
ever felt a Storm; and how Shame covered them with Confuſion. They 
could relate the awful Examination, under which they paſſed, while every 
guilty Circumſtance was reviewed, every defenceleſs Step was ſcrutinized, every 
vain Excuſe was diſcuſſed, and every inſufficient Apology was confuted. They 
could rehearſe their affrighted Suſpence, till the Sentence was pronounced ; and 
the ſpeechleſs Agonies in which they waited for their Doom; and the racking, 
tormenting Anguiſh, with which they heard one fad Particular after another, 
denounced againſt them. They could deſcribe the Execution too as far as it 
went. Their Expulſion and Exile from their delightful Abode; their Con- 
demnation to hard Labour for their neceſſary Food; the Curſe on the 
Ground on their Account; and the Difficulties of Conception and Child- Birth 
as to the Woman.--- All which immediately took place. And then finally, 
they went out from the Tree of Life, under the irreverſible Sentence of Death, 
that they ſhould return to the Earth, out of which were taken. As 
— * . they wee driven out of Paradiſe, perhaps by ſome aw- 
Sip and Lok | Ion been wont to come an Medlages of Friend- 
D _  __ 
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Here came in all human Sorrows, the Cauſe and Date whereof they could 
diſtinctly and peremptorily aflign : Hereby they could clearly anſwer all infidel 
Cavils againſt Providence as to the Origin of Evil Again ; whatever Alteration 
was made in the internal Frame, the intellectual Powers and ther Diſpofitions 
of the Mind, was a Thing more perfectly known to them than ever it can 
be to any other. Whatever malignant Change in them was made, cither by 
any i Influence of that pernicious Fruit, or any other Way, they, who- 
experienced it, in paſſing from a State of Perfe&ion to one of ion, 
could better deſcribe than any other fince. | 

8. Another very. important Event was this. They had an Intimation of 
fome 2 to themſelves, and N over their Enemy, in the Woman's: 

promiſed Se 

* This was indeed, inſerted, in the Sentence on the Serpent, ich 
was fo bling to their reat Adverſary, muſt import ſome ſignal Mercy to 
themſelves, —4 it was * executed by the Seed of the Woman. 

* The complicated and accumulated Diſtreſs, which they muſt neeeſſarily 
have languiſhed under, after their Sentence, muſt have bore down their Spirits, 
unleſs they could have had ſome rational Foundation of Hope, of recovering, 
at leaſt in Part, what they had loſt. And yet, there is ſcarce a Ray of ra- 
tional Hope 
on the Serpent. They had heard the Sentence againſt him, and in Part ſeen 
it executed. For they had ſeen him degraded from the 
his Figure, condemned to bear the contumelious Badge of everlaſting Infamy- 
in a reptile State, and to grovel in the Duſt of the Earth. And that, finally, 
the Seed of the Woman ſhould overcome him, and bruiſe his Head, or tram- 


ple him under Foot. But yet this could. be but a ſmall Conſolation. to our 


firſt Parents, under be inexpreſiible they had received from that in- 
fidious Worm; ſo that they probably ſaw farther into the Meaning of the 
Threatening than this literal one. As they had, probably, been accuſtomed to 
the Appearance and Conference of ſpiritual Beings, of an higher Nature than. 
their own ; fo. they might now ſuſpect, from an Event fo fatal to them (if they 
had no ſuch Suſpicion before) that = was an higher Party than that contemp- 
tible Brute, — in their Seduction. They knew that a common Ser- 
pent had not the Powers of Speech and Reaſon ; They had experienced that 
there were no enlightening, ſapient Qualities in that Fruit, of which they had 
been deceived into ſuch an high Opinion, as to think it defirable to make one wiſe 
But they had found that the Tem was a maſterly, 
of Miſchief ;' and that God ſpoke to the Tempter as an intelligent, — 
Agent, ca pable of Guilt and Puniſhment. 

Froin all theſe Conſiderations they might conclude, that there were bad, as 
well as good Spirits, among theſe ſuperior Beings, and that one of them might 
aſſume the Shape, or inſpire the Organs of the Serpent, the more unſuſpiciouſly 
to attack them. In this 3 they wight ſuppoſe that the Threaten- 


ing 
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ſhines thro' all this Proceeding, except in this Part of the Sentence 
Nobleneſs of 
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- > had a nobler Meaning than it literally expreſs'd, and that the Sentence on 
* Serpent pointed to 2 latent Deceiver, which feduced them in that be- 
lied Form. ay | 
How far God at that Time, or afterwards, explained the promiſed Victory, 
by the Seed of the Woman, we are not told. But it ſeems to imply, that hit 
Seed of the Woman ſhould ſubvert the malicious Schemes of the great Deceiver, 
ſome Way or other; and that it ſhould finally give a decifive Overthrow to 
this great Enemy of God and Man, as to all his Stratagems and Devices of 
Miſchief. And it muſt then be a confiderable Conſolation to our firſt Parents, 
to ſee this 3 but malignant Inſtrument of their Deſtruction, ſtripped at 


firſt of all his Pride and Preheminence of Form; anticipating, in this ſhame- 
ful Fall and ignominious Degradation, that final Defeat and utter Diminution of 


Power, which was referved for him, when the Seed of the Woman ſhould 
bruiſe his Head.* | | 

9. Our firſt Parents knew all that God ordained concerning Worſhip after 
the Fall. 

I am ſenſible we cannot punctually determine what Worſhip God was pleaſed = 
to command at firſt. This Matter is ſo concifely recorded by Maes, t we 
muſt colle& our Knowledge of it, by arguing from incidental Paſſages, and 
the common Reaſon of Things, rather than direct hiſtorical Information. 
But, however, we may find Difficulties in this Queftion, yet there could be 
none to our firſt Parents; who muſt perfectly know whatever the Inſtitutions 
were, according to which they led in Worſhip. | 

1. It to me that our Parents, after the Fall, muſt have been in 
a State of ſome Suſpence, as to For/bip, how they were to behave thermſelves 
towards their Maker in this Reſpect. They muſt have been liable to fome 
Doubt, whether he would accept of any Worfhip at their guilty Hands, and 
what Kind of Worſhip it muſt be, if he would accept of any at all. Even 
thoſe, which are now called the natural Acts of Worſhip, could not but ap- 
pear ſomething dubious, till they were commanded. | 
The Confeſſion of their Sin would ſerm to have been a natural Proceeding ; 
but then all their Sin, in all its Circumſtances and Apgravations, God perfectly 
knew. The humbling "themſelves for their Sin, would alfo feern to be proper, 
as the beſt they could do; but then that was the Language of Diſappoimment 
and Suffering, and might proceed from a Senſe of Suffering, as much as Re- 
morſe, Petition and 'Supphcation for Mercy, was natural for thoſe that were 
in Diſtreſs; but as God is not a weak Being,” who will be touched with Im- 
Portunity, what rational Foundation-could they have to hope that they could 

nge any of the divine of * Wiſdom and Righteouſneſs, by their 
unauthorized Importunity ? This is but the Felon's Conduct after Sentence. 
They might, doubtleſs, be very pungently ſenfible of their great Calamity and 
Extreme and Wants; but, then, 'they were brought into all thefe by 
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their Sin. And it is not every thing we deſire, that we can reaſonably hope 
to obtain; eſpecially after a Forfeiture of all by our aggravated ill Conduct. 
So that it muſt have been extremely difficult for them to proceed in Devotion, 
either as to Matter or Manner. It is far from being ſo obvious as ſome imagine, 

that a Sinner, after the moſt ungrateful Forfeiture of the greateſt Benignity 
and Bounty, could, by the Working of his own Reaſon, attain a rational Al- 
ſurance of Pardon ; or that he could be encouraged, in the regular Exerciſes 
of Devotion, and pray for any Mercy that he knows is forfeited, with a firm 
Hope of obtaining it. It is acknowledged to be wiſe in Human Government to 
be frequently inexorable in the Puniſhment of Offenders, as many think it is, 
as to all Murders. And probably it really is ſo, in the Divine Government, 

all being really executed, that was in the original Threatening of Death. | 

2. In this Suſpence as to Devotion, Sacrifices could ſcarce have been thought 
of, by our firſt Parents, as a pr Method of regaining the Favour of God. 
They knew that God was offended with. themſelves, but not with any Beaſt, 
except the Serpent. The reſt of the animal World were innocent, and had fol · 
lowed the faithful Inſtincts of their Nature. 

It muſt have been incongruous to their Notions of the Deity, who was kind 
to all his Creatures, except thoſe who had forfeited his Kindneſs, to think that 
they ſhould have been like to obtain his loſt Favour, by a Piece of gy 
uſeleſs Cruelty, in their unauthorized, fanguinary Oblations. 

3. It doth not appear, either from Moſes's Hiſtory, or the Reaſon. of Things, 
that they had any Right to diſpoſe of the Lives of any inferior Animals. 
They feem not to have had any Title to them, or Property in them, except for 
their Service and Labour, and them what the Animals could well 


ſpare, without receiving Hurt, ſuch as their Milk and Wool. Adam. might 
eaſily ſuſpe that ſuch Oblations of ſlain Animals would be eſteemed Robe 


55 Wine Slee, „ Wn, what was not their own,, 
no fi 


that in which they had Property. 
4. It doth appear that Animals were very ſoon ſlain, becauſe the Lord: 


our firſt Parents with their Skins. 

| It is net probable that any Animals of Size large W 
ſhould die of themſelves, fo ſoon after their Creation; and as there was no 
of animal Food fo early, 
conceive of no Reaſon for their being flain, fo likely as this, that God, who 


„ appointed them to be and then of- 
, in 3 — 


rant 
(for this Grant was not till after the Flood) we can 


guury” > 
by 5 woold be an affecting Memo - 
rial of the Demerit of Sin ; and an apt Mean of enforcing and faxing a Senſe 
thereof, on the Heart of the Tranſgreflor, Again; a Frequency in theſe So- 


| 
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temnities would transfer the fame Sentiments to their Children. It would fur- 
ther be a moving Exemplification of that Suffering of Death, which all the 
Race of Mankind were became liable to, by Sin. The Groans and Agonies 
of the dying Animal, its ghaſtly Appearance after its Death, and its Reduction 
to Aſhes upon the Altar, all conſpired to ſet forth the humbling Triumphs 
of Death over all the boaſted and admired Excellency of animate Beings. 
What a debaſing Fall muſt it eſpecially appear, for the ſtately human Figure 
to crumble into Duſt, or fink into Corruption and Rottenneſs ! * 
6. SACRIFICES were actually ſoon in Uſe, and were ſoon eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed with the Marks of divine Acceptance. As in the memorable Caſe of 
Abels Offering. F 
And, if it be unlikely that this Method, of Worſhipping God by Sacriſices, 
mould be of Man's own Invention, it is ſtill more unlikely that it ſhould be 
ſo remarkably honoured with Marks of divine Favour, unleſs it: had been di- 
vinely appointed. 
In this Hiſtory of Cain and Abel, there is Mention of two Sorts of Oblations, 
Sacrifices of Animals, and Oblations of the Fruits of the Earth. Abel offered a ſlain. 
Animal of the Choice of his Flock, and this was accepted with ſignal Tokens 
of Favour ; theſe were manifeſted in ſuch a viſible Manner, that Cain 
was ſenſible of the Diſtinction, as well as Abel. God had Refpe## to Abel s 
Offering, but to Cain and to his Offering he had not Refpeff. Theodetion, tranſ- 
nee Fas by the Word www infleommavit, He ſet it on. Fire, or con- 
ſumed it with celeſtial Fire. This Tranſlation is, indeed, rather Theodotion's 
Conjecture, as to the Manner of God's ſhewing his Approbation, than a pro- 
per Verſion of the Hebrew Word into Greet. But yet this Proceeding would 
 ſhew particular Approbation, and was. certainly ſometime afterwards. made 
uſe of, to manifeſt it. | 
Cain's Offering was of the Fruit of the Ground, according to his own more 
1383 Occupation; and I ſee no Reaſon to imagine, but that, as to the 
tter of the Oblations, both thoſe of Cain and Abel were right, and equally 
agreeable. to divine Inſtitution. Our learned Lightfoot and ſeveral other great 
Men have ſuppoſed, that Abe/'s ing was the more acceptable on Account 
of its being expiatory. But one would think, that Thank-offerings for the 
Mercies ſpared to them, muſt have been, in their Place, acceptable to God, 
as well as the expiatory Ones, in their Place; if offered with a devout Heart. 
So that both theſe different Kinds of Oblations were, probably, inſtituted by 
the Almighty. It cannot be accounted for, how Sacriſices ſhould have been 
in ſuch early Uſe, and have been honoured with ſuch ſignal Tokens of Fayour, 
—— * * - 1 Inſtitution, Nor can Cain's ation of Ac- 
cc or his Wrath at Diſappointment, be well accounted for, unleſs 
his Oblation, as to the Matter of it, had been alſo of divine Appointment. 
Will-Wor ſhip has, in all Ages, been diſcountenanced and rejected by -wiſe 
God ; therefore, as the very learned Biſhop Sherlock obſerves, we an note 
' uppoſa 
Nucl. Exam, Vol. I. + Gen. iv. 4, t Vid. Synopſe Crit. in lc. 
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ſuppoſe that ſuch a Mark of Diſtinction would have been ſet upon a mere 
human Invention. LE? | 6 n 145 

7. We know, from the Moſaic Law, that Saeriſices were afterwards certainly 
of divine GN as alſo the Oblation of Fruits; and what was cer- 
tainly once of divine Appointment, muſt, in the Nature of Things, be always 
worthy of God, fu parallel Circumſtances. | 

The Jewiſb Sacrifices, which were divinely appointed, were alſo accompa- 
nied with eminent Tokens of the divine Acceptance ; for, upon the firſt ſolemn 
Service of this Kind, after the Inſtitution, a . miraculous Fire from the divine 
Preſence conſumed the Sacrifices. T- x 

8. Sacrifices continued ſo long in Uſe, and were ſo univerſal, that can 
hardly be ſuppoſed to have had leſs than a divine original Inſtitution. 

If it is not admitted that they were of divine Inftitution, it is aſtoniſhing that 
Adam ſhould propagate a Practice ſo cruel and detrimental, as the frequent 
deſtroying the Choice of the moſt uſeful Creatures muſt be. And it is incredi- 
ble that Noah ſhould . revive it after the Flood, and recommend it to all his 
Poſterity, ſo that it ſhould become the Practice of all Nations; unleſs he had 
been firmly perſwaded that it was an original, divine Inſtitution. It is clear 
that it cannot be objected againſt the Fews, any more than other Nations. 
"Thoſe, who are called the moſt wiſe, the moſt polite, and moſt learned Peo- 
ple, as the Greeks and Romans, went fully into the Practice of facrificing. All 
theſe Things made an ingenious and elegant Writer obſerve, | That a Practice 
c which-is in direct Contradiction to Reaſon, Nature, and Intereſt (for the De- 
<< ſtruction of innocent and uſeful Creatures · is againſt Reaſon, Nature, and 
te Intereſt,) ſhould univerſally prevail, is impoſſible to be accounted for, but 
« from ſome powerful and irreſiſtible Inflaence of Example, or Injunction of 
-« Authority. And what Example could have ſuch Influence as that of Adam, 
* or what Authority could have ſuch Power, except that of God, is to me 
* utterly inconceivable ?” - 

Upon the whole, all theſe Particulars taken together will render it highly 
probable, that this religious Service was really inſtituted at firſt by divine Au- 
thority. And our firſt Parents, who languiſhed under ſuch anxious Suſpence, 
.about the Liberty, Matter, and Manner of their worſhipping God, muſt be 
immediately ſenſible of the Greatneſs of this Privilege; and muſt chearfully 
embrace the Token of Peace; without any Scruple as to the Rites, which 
| were to accompany reſtored Devotion. 

I wonld only here call to the Reader's Remembrance, two Things (it; 
That all theſe Events were ly known to our firſt Parents, ſo that they 
dould relate every one of them exactly to their Children, of their own Know- 

ledge ; and that they could no otherwiſe know theſe Facts, than by Informa- 
tion from them, or by ſome extraordinary Conveyance from God. 


Secondly, theſe Facts were ſo extremely momentous, important, and ſtrik- 
ing, that our firſt Parents could not but be much affected by them, and 


*. Sberl. Diſcourſes, p. 84. + Levit. ix. 24. t Revel. Exam. Vol. I. p. 128. 
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therefore muſt unavoidably relate them all to their Children; and make a 
Multitude of Obſervations upon. them all, in the Courſe of their Education. 


SECT. II. 


On the ſecond Fountain: of Religious Knowledge, their Reaſoning 
WS 4, from: Fass. 


% NOTHER Fountain of Religious Knowledge, with Adam, Noab, and 
all the Antediluvians, was this, viz. Reaſoning from theſe Facts and great 
Events, which they were all ſo well acquainted with; Adam, of his own. 
Knowledge; and the reſt, by ionable Tradition from him. Adam was 
an Eye-witneſs of all theſe primitive Tranſactions, 1 that of the Creation; 
and he was himſelf ſo deeply intereſted, and ſo mu ſonally concerned, 
that he could not but be much affected with them, and make many ſerious 
Reflections upon them. Could he behold a perfect, finiſhed World, without 
Admiration ? Could he be informed of its Author, who compleated it all, in 
Weight, Meaſure and * ＋ adapted to every noble Uſe, without a 
devout Veneration for ſeveral glorious Perfections of Power, Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, therein diſplayed ? Could he be put into Poſſeſſion of Para- 
diſe* without Gratitude to him who gave it? Could he loſe it, without Sor- 
row? Could he obſerve the deteſted Cauſe of that terrible Change in his own 
Condition, without an high- Abomination of it? Could he think of the mild 
and reaſonable Law, which he broke, without the moſt piercing Anguifh of 
Self-condemnation ? Could he ſee any Part of the Execution of the Sentence, 
without diſcerning the Sovereignty and Righteouſneſs, or ſtrict Juſtice of God? 
And finally, could he obſerve the divine Proceedings in admitting him to a 
new Intercourſe with the Almighty, in * new — 2 without 
adoring Apprehenſions of his Benignity Mercy ?-—Theſe Events were the 
proper Occaſions of thinking in this Manner; and why ſhould we ima- 
that they would no? make ſach natural Reflections, according to the 
ature of the ſeveral Events, t 


had before them? It is hi probable 
tn wt ET Rem For, "7 
I. Their intellectual Capacities may reaſonably be ſu 
acute as ours. Adam was created in the Image of God, and whatever ſpecial 
Excellency of Diſpoſitions might be fignified by this Expreffion, yet deubtleſs 
there was implied in it ſuch a Perfection of rational, mental Powers, as were 
neceſſary for a finiſhed, intellectual Being, fit to be ſet at the Head of this. 
new World. And whatever Change was made in them by the Fall, it could. 
not reduce their underſtanding Faculties lower than ours are now, fo that they. 
might be able to reaſon as well then, as we can now, being alike fallen. £ 
2. Their bodily Conſtitution was, without doubt, in greater Strength and 
Perfe&tion than ours now is; inaſmuch as it laſted near a thouſand Years. 
Now 


ſed to have been as 
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Now it is manifeſt that Health of Body contributes much to the vigorous Exer- 
ciſes of the Mind. Our own Enquiries are often obſtructed by Diſeaſes, and 
retarded by Pains; as well as enfeebled by vicious Pleaſures and vicious Cares. 
1 But their Meditations could not be much interrupted by bodily Indiſpoſitions, 
in that primitive State of Health; nor could vicious Pleaſures or Cares be in 
Dafiger of embarraſſing them, for ſome Time. | 

3. They had a vaſt Compaſs of Time for making their Obſervations, and 
ripening them into a rational Syſtem of Knowledge. Adam had all the Facts 
before him in vivid Remembrance; and whatever Remarks occurred to his 
Mind, he had Time enough to review again and again, compare them and 
turn them over on all Sides, till he had wrought out a more perfe& Theory 
and Scheme of Knowledge, than probably can be expected from any one of us, 
from the like Premiſes —We are near twenty Years of Age, before we are 
capable of thinking cloſely ; whereas he was adult at firſt; and, then, in a 
few Years we are gone; whereas he enjoyed many hundred Years of Vigour 
of Body and Mind. It is commonly obſerved that one Man more eaſily per- 
fects any Syſtem, by working on his own Hints, till he ſees to the End of them, 
than two or three Perſons of equal Genius can do, if attempt to finiſh 
what he left in Sketches, and imp Draughts. If Newton's or Milton s no- 
ble Works had been left unfiniſhed, they would perhaps have been fo ſtill; 
and the World would not yet have ſeen the Principia, the Theory of Light 
and Colours, or Paradiſe Loſt. But Adam had ſeveral hundred Years, from 
laying down the Sketches and Out-lines of his Syſtem, till he had brought it 
to a finiſhed Piece. Doubts might ariſe, Objections might ſtart up in his own 
Mind, or be ſuggeſted by others, which he had full Time to weigh, diſcuſs, 
and anſwer. N 

4. Our firſt Parents had for many Years, ſcarce any thing elſe to think 
of, or converſe about, beſides theſe principal Events; and - therefore they muſt 
.be woe” - recurring, I mean, ex 
had no 


cept their common worldly Buſineſs. They 
Anceſtor's Story to review; no Father's Virtues, or Armies, to re- 
count; either for Imitation or Warning. had- no Hiſtories of Policies, 
or Wars, to amuſe thmſelves with; no faſhionable Trifles, or vain Curioſities, 
to fill up their Time. Theſe great Events before named, muſt be the Themes 
of their Meditation and Conference, and the Materials of their Reaſoning and 
Speculation, —at leaſt for many Years. | 

5. We have no Ground to ſuſpect, that they were leſs diſpoſed to ſearch 
after 'Truth, or to embrace it, than we are. They could have no Prejudices to 
blind tiſtem, no favourite Opinions, which had taken ſuch Prepoſſeſſion of 
their Minds, as to make them tenacious of them; in Defiance of Evidence. 
They had no Leaders in Error, in whoſe Behalf they could be favourably 
pte-engaged.— There was, indeed, one Arch-Heretic and Parent of Error, viz. 
the Tempter. But they had ſmarted fo ſeverely for their Credulity, in liſtening 
to his inſidious Suggeſtions ; and had met with ſuch ſenſible Confutations of his 
unexamined Lies, by their own Experience; that they muſt, for „* 
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t leaſt, have been alarmed to the higheſt Suſpicion of every 
ab. Tons 3 to verge towards a Scheme of Trreligion. | 3 HY 
Theſe Things render it probable that they would be as well inclined to 
Truth, as any of their Poſterity. And, if they be ſuppoſed to have had 
equal Diſpoſitions for Enquiry after Truth, equal rational Capacities, and ſu- 
ior Opportunities in Point of Time; why may we not admit them to 
= had a competent Treaſure of Religious Knowledge? 5 
There ſeems to be no Foundation, on which to build any Doubt of their 
having had a Competency of Religious Knowledge, but only this, viz. That 
they had not ſufficient Materials to work with, in order to carry on their 
Knowledge to any Compaſs, or with any Certainty. I now therefore proceed 
to ſhew that thoſe remarkable Facts, which our firſt Parents were Eye and 
Ear- witneſſes of, would furniſh an uſeful Set of Principles, both of Faith 
and Practice, which an ordinary Underſtanding and Induſtry might deduce 


from theſe Premiſes, by fair Reaſoning. So that the Patriarchal Religion 
might be a rational Thing. | 


I. I would join the firſt Facts above-mentioned all together, the State, in 
which they found tbemſelves immediately after their Creation; the Condition 
of all the World about them, when they firſt awaked into Conſciouſneſs; and 
the Revelation that was imparted to them, as to the Origin of all Things. 
From theſe Facts they could in their Reaſoning, till they attained a 
pretty clear Knowledge of the Divine Being and Perfections, and their Rela- 


tion to God as their Creator, and their Duty to him as Creatures. 


1. As to themſelves, accord ing to the Hiſtory of Moſes, they firſt found 
themſelves in a mature State, both of Body and Mind. They experienced no 
Weakneſs of Infancy; they obſerved no on Parents; or any Ob- 
ligations to any. They were conſcious of no Agency or Conſent of their 
own, no Act of Will or Power exerted in their own Production, no Choice 
of their Size, or Strength, or Shape and Form. So that they muſt be ſenſi- 
ble that they proceeded from the Vill and Power of ſome higher Being. They 
perfectly knew that they did not make themſelves, nor even the leaſt Inſect, or 
Flower, or Spire of Graſs, which ſo plentifully covered the verdant Plain 
about them. But, by Revelation, they were informed, that God made them, 
and all Things in the Univerſe. And here their own. Negſen would confirm 
the Revelation, and diſpoſe them readily to believe it. 

The next Object, that muſt engage their Attention, was the ue Creation 
about them, as it preſented itſelf to their Eye, in all it's orderly. Grandeur, 
and beautiful Perfection. The Heavens above them, and the Earth beneath 
DE, were full of equal Beauties, tho' of different Kinds; the vaſt Parts ofthe 

abric, 


| © they gazed on every Freges and liſtened. to every Sound, with 
; an 
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an Aſtoniſhment natural to new Being, God inſtructed them in the Know- 
ledge of the Origin of all Things by Revelation. In this ſhorteſt Way, he in- 
formed them of the Creation of the whole World, by one all- perfect Mind, 
and infinite Spirit, who was himſelf inviſible ; and that the Univerſe was the 
Workmanſhip of one Hand, and the Plan of one Counſel, With this In- 
telligence, it was eaſy to proceed i in their Reaſoning. They ſaw the noble 
Work; and, as ſoon as they were told, that one God created it, they muſt 
be readily diſpoſed to entertain the Report as true, for they could not but diſ- 
cern the high Probability of it in their own Minds. Nor was there any Ne- 
ceſſity that their Informer ſhould have been infallible. If an Angel had told 
them this, and declared that he was but another Creature of the ſame Power, 
the very firſt Hint imparted to them, would have led them to examine the 
viſible A ts before them, in Support of that angelic Teſtimony, and 
would ſoon have determined their Aﬀent to it. 

They beheld the wondrous Frame, and muſt ſoon perceive it was too re- 
gular, orderly, and methodical, to be formed by Chance. They obſerved 
themſelves and all their Fellow-Creatures around them, and could not but diſ- 
cern, that there could be no Pretenders to that ſtu pendous Operation among 
them all; an Inſect could as eaſily be ſuppoſed 4 make a Lion, as a Lion 
could make a Man, or as a Man could make a Mountain or a Sun, and: 
vice verſa, they could ſee it was as eaſy to make a Lion as a Fly.—A careful 
port that was made to them, with Nature's ample Vo- 
open before them, would gradually raiſe Evidence from 
probable to certain, and from Teſtimony to Demonſtration. For common 
Senſe muſt argue thus: All theſe wondrous Works muſt have ſome Author, 
there was no ſuch Author to be found among them, therefore it is fit to be- 
% heve in God, the infinite inviſible Mind, and common Parent of all 
Things; according to the Angel's Report, or the divine Teſtimony of 

* Revelation.” - 

2. When they came to know the Exiſtence of one firſt Cauſe, the Creator 
- of the Univerſe, theſe mighty Works which their Eyes beheld, would ſoon 
lead them to the Diſcovery of his adorable Perfecto It would require no 
very cloſe abſtract Reaſoning in order to attain it. The ſtupendous Fabric of 
the viſible Creation, which was fpread forth to ſuch vaſt Dirnenſions, that 
the Eye loſt itfelf in the immeaſurable Extent, muſt raiſe the Soul to the 
moſt exalted T of the Greatneſs and Power of God. When they 
had heard that in fix Days the Lord made Heaven and Earth, and all Things 
therein, and that therefore he muſt have ated in the remoteſt Extremes of 
the Creation at once, how muſt the Soul dilate with the Thoughts of the di- 
vine Omnipotence and Immenſity! When they contrafted their Views to 
the infinite Variety of the more minute Creation, which in the Pleni- 
tude of the divine Operations, filled every Part they had the Opportunity of 
— what beautiful Demonſtrations of the omnipreſent Energy 2 
ity, 
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Deity, preſented themſelves, which filled the World with ſuch Abundance of 
vegetable and animal Life ? | 

The Omnipotent Power of God, was alike manifeſted by the grand and 
by the minute Works of the Creation, by one Sun and Moon, or by Millions 
of Plants, Flowers, Herbs, or Inſects, ſince no Power we know, can make 
an Inſe&, any more than a Sun or a Star; nor a Bird or Fiſh, any more than a 
Man.—Now this Concluſion, that God is great and powerful, would be ob- 
tained, upon this moſt plain Reaſoning, That great Works muſt require a great 
Author to accompliſb them. . | | 

Again; when they came to obſerve, with what tranſcendent Wiſdom every 
Thing was executed, to bring about the moſt noble and wſeful Ends, here 
would be an united Evidence of ineffable Wiſdom and Goodneſs. The Ex- 
panſe of the Heavens, the regular Surface of the Earth, the uſeful Collection 
of Waters, and the various Furniture of all theſe ; the Luſtre and Multitude 
of the heavenly Bodies; their obvious Uſefulneſs to Mankind, in diſpenſing 
to them Light and Heat; the prolific and refreſhing Influences of the Sun; 
the Rurefaction and Condenſation of Vapours; the Riſing of Clouds, and the 
gentle Diſtillation of the Dews and Rains, ſo beneficial to all the Inhabitants 
of this terreſtrial World, were all of them evident Inſtances of Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs. The Variety of Animals, and the Diverſity of their Beautics and 
their Uſefulneſs; the countleſs Variety of Fruits, Plants, and Flowers, of 
every agrecable Scent and Tafte, accommodated to the ſeveral Wants of Man 
and Beaſt, afforded another Lecture on the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God. 
When they remarked that they had neither too much, nor too little Light ; 
that the Air was neither too groſs and thick, nor too rare and thin for 
and breathing in ; that the Earth had a proper Solidity and Firmneſs for the 
Uſe of Man and other Animals of a fimilar Structure ; that there was a greater 
Fluidity in the Waters, to make them ſuitable for Animals of a different 
Frame ; how muft their Hearts enlarge in Admiration of divine Wiſdom !— 
When they came to frequent Obſervations on the regular Courſe of Nature, 
when they had ſeen the Sun riſe and ſet for a few Days; when they obſerved 
the Conveniency of Sleep, after the Labours and Exerciſes of the Day ;. and 
found that they had regularly a Proſpect of awaking again, after a ſhort In- 
terval of Unconſciouſneſs and Inaction. When they remarked how little 
Light they had, at the Time when they did not need it, and what a glorious 
 Plenitude thereof was reſtored to them, as ſoon as they 


of all the Pruits of the 
their heavenly Father 
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Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Deity, would ariſe in their Minds, and be re- 
newed by the Repetition of ſuch agreeable Obſervations ? 

It is no Strain of Reaſon, ſurely, to find out that ſuch Profuſion of Bounty, 
beſpeaks a moſt kind and bounteous Diſpoſition in him who beſtows it. It is 
ſo far from being difficult to diſcover, that it is almoſt impoſſible not to take 
Notice of it. If even Men of common Capacities can argue thus, that great 
and good and wiſe Operations, imply the Excellency of Power, Wiſdom, and 
Goodneſs, in the Author of ſuch Works; who can queſtion our firſt Pa- 
rents, arguing in like Manner. If a Boyle, or Newton, a Clarke, or Aber- 
nethy, could carry their Theory of the divine Perfections, from the ſame 
Premiſes far higher; who dare aſſert that our firſt Parents in many Hundred 
Vears thinking upon them, might not be able to think as clearly on this Sub- 
ject, as theſe celebrated Moderns, who were confin'd to ſo few Years, for all 
their Improvements in this religious Philoſophy ? How naturally muſt an at- 
tentive, honeſt Mind break out into ſuch Extafies of Admiration as theſe :. 


« How wiſely and bounteouſly are all Things ordered and ſettled ! Ho- 


* wiſe and gracious is he, who ordained them!” What a bleſſed Connection, 
might our firſt Parents fay, have yonder diſtant Luminaries with this Para- 
diſe of ours! What vigilant Wiſdom and Care preſides over our ſleeping and 
waking Time! What wondrous Wiſdom is this in the Ordinances of Heaven, 
that we ſhould loſe the Sun, when we need it not, and ſtrangely find it, on 
the other Side of Paradiſe, when we want it again That it's wondrous Courſe 
has been going on, while we have flept in this fragrant Grove, and on this 
flowery Bed! 

4. From this Knowledge of the Perfections of God, his infinite Power, Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs, our firſt Parents might infer many Parts of Duty to the 
Divine Being. For tho' we are now inſtructed, by his Word, in this heavenly. 
Service of Religion; ſo that thoſe, who cannot reaſon very cloſely, yet may 
know that we ſhould love, and fear, and obey God ; becauſe theſe Duties are 
now plainly commanded. Yet, if we ſet ourſelves to think, with any ſerĩous 
Attention, we muſt perceive, that the greateſt Power is the Object of the 
greateſt Fear and Reverence ; the greateſt Excellency and Benignity is the 
of the greateſt Eſteem, Love, and Gratitude; and the greateſt Wif- 
dom, the Object of our higheſt Regard and Obedience, as to any Directions 
and Advice which proceed from it. 

Theſe are the very Principles on which we now argue, as common Prin- 
ciples which all agree in, when we recommend theſe pious and religious Af- 
ſections to Deiſts, who do not admit the Authority 0 the fo VR They 

t when they reject > The of Scripture. Now if we 

to be 


reverence this 
can, by reaſoning from the Perfections of God, diſcover this H 


omage to 
due to him from reaſonable Creatures, why might not our ir Parents be able 
to-diſcoyer the ſame ? For they had the Knowledge of the fame Premiſes, to 
"Ss 3.995 | argue 
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argue from, equal intellectual Capacities, and much longer Time, in which 
to improve themſelves in all the Knowledge, to which they applied. 


II. I would next confider thefe joint Facts, the giving the Law concerning 
the Tree of Knowledge. Their own Diſobedience to it, and the fatal Conſe- 
quences of that Diſobedience. And from all theſe Facts taken together, there 
muſt ariſe another Set of Principles, or doctrinal Truths, which an ordinary 


Underſtanding, with common Diligence, might deduce. 


1. The giving the Law plainly ſet forth, that God challenged a ſupreme 
Authority over Mankind. He acted in this Legiſlation, as a Sovereign, who 
had a full Right to govern them, and explicitly exemplified both his own Su- 
premacy and their Subjection, in that Law. When they conſidered this 
Rectoral Act of preſcribing a Law, and annexing Penalties upon their Diſ- 
obedience, they muſt be ſenſible that God would govern the Creatures he 
had made. And tho” they: might not perhaps have diſcovered this Truth, 
for ſome conſiderable Time, of themſelves ; yet they could not but perceive 
it, when thus diſcovered: 

When they ſeriouſly confidered who claimed this Supremacy over them, 
their own Reaſon would eaſily diſcern that it was a moſt equitable Claim. 
They knew, by Rzvelation, that he created all Things, and they muſt ſoon 
diſcover, from his Works, that he was infinite in Power, Knowledge 
and Goodneſs; for he made al! Things. Their Reaſon would ſoon in- 
form them that he, who gave them all their Faculties, muſt-have: a Right 
to direct the Uſe of them; and, befides that, the natural Baſis of Authority 
and Government, muſt always neceffarily be infinite Wiſdom and Power. 
The ve Being muſt invariably be the moſt fit to adviſe and direct, the moſt 
powerful Being muſt be the moſt fit to command, becauſe he alone, in all Cir- 
cumſtances, can invariably preſerve Order, by a reſiſtleſs enforcing what his 
Wiſdom preſcribes. And then a Being, who univerſally knows all that is fir, 
and can univerſally do all that is it, muſt neceſſarily be infinitely happy; and 
can have no Temptation to act wnfitly, which would be to act contrary to his 
own: Happineſs. | KT: 

So that, when God's Sovereignty was once intimated 'to them, their Rea- 
ſoning from his Perfections muſt convince them, that it was an equitable Au- 
thority, and no Tyranny, under which they were placed. | . 

2: The giving of the Law plainly ſet forth God's a#ual Cognizance of 
them. As his Perfections demonſtrated the legitimate Authority of the Deity 
or his Right, ſo. the publiſhing of the heavenly Edict proved his Will to 
govern them. God hereby made it plain to them, that he would be no indo- 
lent Spectator of the Works of his Hands, but would obſerve whether or no 
they anſwered the noble Ends he had made them for, and improved aright 
the noble Powers he had endued them with. PT LIND) 
They 
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They might reaſonably apprehend that there ſhould be an Analogy betwixt 
the natural and moral Wold. They ſaw that the heavenly 1 
above, and the Earth beneath, anſwered each of them moſt uſeful and noble 
Ends. Not a Star ſhone in vain, above; nor a Flower bloomed in vain, be- 
low; the Children of Nature had each their Beauty and their Uſe. This 
Tranſaction, of giving them a Law, intimated, that they muſt alſo anſwer 
worthy Purpoſes, according to their nobler Capacities. It might be well in- 
ferred, that Reaſon's Light muſt tranſcend the Radiance of the Sun ; and 
that the Agreeableneſs of their Virtues, muſt excell the Fragrance of the 
ſpicy Grove, and all the glowing Beauties of the Plain. In the giving of the 
Law, God manifeſted that he would obſerve all their Ways with omniſcient 
Impartiality, and proceed with them in the Suſpenſion, or Continuance of his 
Fayours, according to their future Conduct. 

3. The Gentleneſs of the Divine Government would be much illuſtrated, 
from the Matter of the Law, and they would be naturally induced to de- 
light therein, from the Eafineſs and Lenity of the Command. There was 
ſo copious a Grant of all the other Fruits of Paradiſe, that they could not but 
acknowledge, that this one Limitation, in Token of their Subjection, muſt 
be eaſy to ſubmit to.— They had herein a lovely Sample of Divine Govern- 
ment, which muſt intimate to them, that their Subjection to it would not 
be Slavery, but perfect Freedom. They might, from this Sample or Pattern, 
make happy Preſages what all their future Laws would be, if they behaved 
dutifully under this firſt eafy Reſtraint. 

They might expect that they would all be the Dictates of infinite Wiſdom 
and Benignity, for ever concerted for their higheſt Good; that they would be 
adapted to create and diffuſe a new Glory and Dignity over the Works of 
God, to diſpoſe them to bear all wiſe Reſtraints, and more to illuſtrate the 
Excellency of all their Powers, by a right Uſe of them. They muſt natu- 
rally have congratulated each other on this Proſpect, that they were like to be 
guided in Difficulties by ſuch Wiſdom, and to have no Regulations to expect, 
but ſuch as they might eſteem and delight in, with the higheſt Veneration. 

This was the Knowledge of their Þmocency ; but they fell. | 
4. When they had firmed, their Condemnation and Sentence demonſtrated 
'God's Property in, and uncontrollable Dominion over all Things. This Truth 
was intimated in the giving the Law; but it was moſt cogently demonſtrated 
in the Execution of it. Their own hon from Paradiſe ſhewed them 
that the Earth was the Lord's. The curſing the Ground with Barrenneſs, 
proved that all Nature was in his Hand. The pronouncing Sentence upon 
the Serpent, manifeſted the Extent of the divine Dominion, that it not only 
extended over the vegetable and animal Creation, but over the Tempter, or 
ſpiritual Being, which acted in the Serpent. When our firſt Parents ſaw that 
de could uncontrollably execute whatever he pleaſed, on every Party, in this 
Primitive Rebellion, they muſt be undeniably convinced of God's abſolute 

| univerſal 


wy 
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werſal Dominion. It would require no great Penetration to diſcover it, 
being an unavoidable Concluſion from the Facts. 

" The Righteouſneſs and Juſtice of God, could not but be made mani- 
feſt, by the great Alterations which they underwent in their own Condition, . 
They knew the Deity to be a moſt gracious Being, by manifold Experiments 
before. They had no Reaſon to ſuſpect that ever he would change, till they 
changed. But they had ſure Ground for ſuch an jon, if they ſinned, 
becauſe he had told them before, what would be the certain 
of their Diſobedience. They ſinned, and they found theſe Con 1 
Into what Cauſe could they refolve all theſe mournful Changes but this, the 
impartial Juſtice of God? It was obviouſly congruous to Truth and Righte- 
ouſneſs, that he ſhould treat them differently, when they had finned, from 
what he had done while they were innocent. It was in t Wit 
dom that the Law was given; and in the fame Wiſdom t he an- 
nexed the Penalty upon Tranſgreſſion; and certainly, if it was wiſe and 
juſt to threaten, it was wiſe and juſt to execute; and when it was executed, 
Adam could perceive that Juſtice was as much an Attribute of the Deity, as 
Benignity and Pity. | | 

6. The Folly and Madneſs, and the deſtrutive Nature of Sin, was ano- 
ther Truth, plainly manifeſted to- our firſt Parents, by theſe melancholy 


feared, and every Pain they felt, muſt inſpire the 

of che i Miſchief and Malignity of Sin. They 
din was the Cauſt of this mournful Reverſe of their Affairs, and it | 
quire no great Talents to diſcover the Evil of the Gauſe, when they had ſuch 
of the Evil of the Efe#s. Theſe Arguments muſt have 


a ' | . . 
Now theſe are all practical Truths, and all deducible by eaſy men- 
tation —— in and undeniable Facts, and may be called Branches of Religi- 
ous Know 


m. I proceed to conſider a third Series of Fre from which our fri 
Parents might deduce a Set of Principles for their Encouragement in Neligion, 
even after the Fall, s wall as — N 


1. The ing the Sabbath-Day as a Day of Reſt, and ſancliſying it, as 
a Day of boly Reft, (cho it ſeems to have been inſtituted before the Fall) 


would 
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would always lead them to this Conclufion, © That the Worſhip of God muſt 
* be the Duty of Mankind, and bly of all rational Creatures.” 

As ſoon as they ſeriouſly attended to this Inſtitution, they muſt obſerve 
two Things in it, That it was to be a Ref from their Labour, and that it was 
hallowed, ſanctified, or ſet apart for a particular Uſe, and to be employed in 
ſome other Way, than either that of their ordinary Occupations, or in meer 
Reſting, or doing nothing ; for it was hallowed for the Commemoration of the 
finiſhing the Creation of this World in fix Days. Now the commemorating 
the Creation was a Wort, or Employment of the Mind; for they muſt feri- 
ouſly think of the Creator, as well as the Creation. And this hallowing a 
ſeventh Part of their Time, ſeems to be a fair Occaſion for inſtituting religi- 
ous Worſhip ; and directing them in what Manner they were to honour God, 
in the Commemoration of his Works; and it ſeems very probable that the Wor- 
ſhip of Innocency was then ordained. It ſeems plain, according to the Hiſ- 
tory of Moſes, that God never left Man to make Trial what his Reaſon could 
have found out, either as to the Being of a God, or the Duty of worſhipping 
him, without a Revelation, or ſomething equivalent to it. For, in the Hiſ- 
tory of the Creation, he imparted to Adam the Knowledge of the divine Be- 
ing ; and he certainly inſtituted the Sabbath, to be obſerved in Commemoration 
of that Work of God, which was finiſhed in fix Days, according to the 
preceding Hiſtory ;—not to be an idle Reſt, but to be kept holy, ſeparated for 
God's Service, in ſome Way peculiar to the Seventh Day. And here it is alto- 
gether as caſy to believe that God, in an extraordinary Way, ſhould diſcover 
the Duty of religious Worſhip, as that he ſhould diſcover the Obje&# of it in 
an extraordinary Way ; which yet appears plainly to have been the Caſe, ac- 
cording to the Hiſtory of Moſes.—lt ſeems more eaſy to infer the Being and 
Perfections of God from the Works of Creation, without a Revelation; to 
infer the Duty of worſhipping Ged, or addreſſing to him in Praiſe or Prayer, 
without a. Revelation. For, tho' Reaſon would eaſily inſtruct us in theſe 
Points, that we ſhould honour ſupreme Perfections, as ſoon as we know them; 
that we ſhould be thankful to a great Benefactor for great Benefits; that we 
may deſire good Things, and perhaps ſome which we do not poſſeſs; and 
ſo our Reaſon would lead us to inward Meditating on the divine Perfections, 
when alone ; or ſpeaking of them to each other, in order to excite dutiful 
Affections towards God; yet actual Worſhip, or addreſſing ourſelves to the 
inviſible Deity, ſpeaking to him in the ſolemn Forms of Devotion, ſeems to 
require Revelation, for the Ground of Hope that it will be certainly accepted. 
AI am, indeed, very ſenſible, that to all this it may be objected, © Are not 
« Prayer and Praiſe Means: of Virtue? And can there be any Doubt, whe- 
ce ther the Means of Virtue, are not acceptable to the Deity, as well as Vir- 
* tue itſelf? Does not Reaſon teach Men this?” However, this (I think) 
muſt be allowed, that, when we are once directed to worſhip God, we 
muſt ſpeedily ſee that this. Homage is congruous to the Perfections of God, 


and 
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and our Relation to n. And our firſt Parents that their Wor- 


ſhip could not, on the one hand, be-profitable ; nor on the other, that their 
Omiſſion cauld be detrimental to the immutable Deity ; yet they muſt have 


once it was intimated 30 accept | 
2. This divine Intercourſe muſt probably ceaſe at the Fall. And, if it did, 
it could not be reſumed by our firſt Parents, with any great Hope of Succeſs, 
till they ſhauld be r reſtored to the Privilege of Devotion, which 
they had forfeited ; and as ſame think, ſhould be directed both as to the 
Matter, and Manner of their Worſhip. 

They were, doubtleſs, ina State of Trial at firſt ; and, tho' they were placed 
in an bappy Situation, and might hope for their Continuance therein, upon 


their- Obedience ; »» 
if they fell. 


There could be no Propriety i in inſerting in the Law of Innocency, any 
Intimations of Mercy cy, in caſe they ſhould violate the Law, and become ob- 
noxious to the Penalty; for ſuch 1442 would have been an unſeaſonable 
Abatement of it. e and Force. Sa that Devotion and Hope muſt 
ſtand ſtill, till t how the Divine Majeſty would proceed in Judg- 
ment, and Shen . Death would be inflicted upon them. 
But, as we find that they were ſo ſoon engaged in Devotion, after their 
Fall, we may conclude that there was a new Inſtitution of religious Worſhip, 


which muſt —— them to hope for ſome Kind of Mercy from their 
offended Creator. 


The Nature of the Rites which they obſerved, and which therefore God 
ordained, was fo different from their former Devotions in Innocency, that 
we may reaſonably conclude the Matter was very different too. The Rites 
were plainly concerted in Accommodation to their Change of Circumſtances. 
Offering ſlain Animals, in their own ſtead, was a Service proper for the Guilty 
alone ; the Matter of their Prayers, muſt (no doubt) 
bave been alſo proper for the If they were commanded to offer an 
Atonement for their Sin, they might be allowed to pray for the Pardon of 
it, and muſt take fone Encouragement, that their new Devotion ſhould not 


be in vain. 
upon the Serpent, ſet forth the divine Dominion 


3. The Sentence 


to be univerſal. This awful Proceſs plainly demonſtrated, that there was 


no potent Evil-being, to be the Patron of Sin, equal 
tent Parent of Good; no 


World with the Moſt 
condem 
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inſidious Wiles had gained over them, had neither. Power nor Artifice to 
withſtand, or elude the  Cognizance of God h could uncon- 


8 puniſh this capital Author of Iniquity, | his Will. +- 
Now the Belief of God's: univerſal Dominion, is de Foundation of all 
Religion; and this Point being thus undeniably proved, by God's au- 


thofitative judging the great Author and Advocate of Sin, our firſt Parents 
muſt have been ſenſible that there could be no Hope of any Alliance, or Con- 
federacy in their Rebellion againſt God, in they — ever confide. 


They muſt be ſenſible that, Hopes of Lappe they could enter- 
tain, muſt ſubſiſt, not in a continued Avowing, but in an entire Renouncin 


their Rebellion : And that, if there was to be any new Diſpenſation of Grace, 
the Matter of the new Law of Grace, and the Conditions, on which 


they 
could have any Hope of Acceptance, muſt be in full Oppofition to the In- 
tereſts of the Apoſtacy. 


If it be faid, that this Proof of God's univerſal Dominion, is no Encau- 
ragement to Religion, after the Fall, yet it muſt ſure be a cogent Diſcow- 
ragement to Irreligion. And, if our firſt Parents found that they ſurvive the 
Sentence of Death, they muſt behave ſome Way, either religiouſly or irreli- 


giouſly ; but they found that God had an uncontrollable Dominion over the 
Advocate of the Rebellion; therefore the Party of Sin and Irreligion was ut- 


terly deſperate ; their own Reaſon therefore would go thus far, upon this 
Fact, 


that whatever Hope they could have, muſt be in Religion only. 

4. The Promiſe to Mankind, of a Victory over the Tempter, by the Seed 
of the Woman, was an Encouragement to expect, that a new Diſpenſation of 
Grace would be diſcovered, and new Terms propoſed to them, upon a Com- 


pliance with which, they might hope for ſome Degrees of Mercy by, or 
thro” this Victory. 

I have ſhewn that they could — this Promiſe of a Victory, 8 
rally, that theſe Words ſhould ſignify no more than this, viz. That Men ſhould 
have a perpetual Antipathy to Serpents, and that they ſhould frequently be 
able to knock them on the Head.“ It muſt point to the great Seducer him- 


felf; J vill put Enmity between thee and the Woman, &c. i. e. there ſhould 
enſue a ual Enmity in Mankind, to the Defigns of this Evil and 
that Men ſhould be finally ſucceſsful in their Oppoſitions to him; or the 
Event was 


in ſuch Terms, „ ter, 
than to the Seed of the Woman. 5 


Now the Part of the Tempter's Vi over our firſt Parents, 
was ſeducing them to Sin; therefore,” if there was to be: conſtant Enmity, or 
fling Wa, it was to be of the-Gme Nature with the firſt Aﬀuult,—a con- 


* 1 | tinued 


1 Here 1 ciak they muſt obtain t Netten of f the Exiſtence of the Devil, or an inviſible 
t Spirit, who ſet himſelf in 4 575 God, tho inferior to him. And this No- 
tion would be pr „us well as" 


-_ to the Time of the Diſperſion, by 
Neab himſelf. Vid. Warburt. Div. — 
*. Vid. Bp. Sberlocł q Diſcourſes. 
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- 10d Endeavour of the great Adverſary to ſeduce Men to Sin, and their 
— Endeavour to — bis T ions and avoid Sin. An Enmity 
and Victory were both ited ; and, as they fadly knew that his firſt Con- 
queſt over them conſiſted in making them finful, and ſo caſting them out of 
God's Favour, they might infer that their reciprocal Conqueſt over him, muſt 
be of a & ſimilar Nature, that is, in becoming righteous, and maintaining 
ſuch an uniform Practice of Religion and Virtue, as might finally reſtore them 
to the divine Favour and Acceptance,. and to a Tranquillity in their own 
Hearts. This Senſe, at leaſt, of the original Prophecy, was eaſily intelligible 
then; it might be gathered from their own Circumſtances, when this Predic- 
tion of 1-25 ge. was made —_—_ of this Prophtcy * 
If t a icular ication is , pointing to t 
Meſlab, i was 4 — and explicit Diſcovery of a new Diſpenſa- 
tion, and a new State of Trial, on new Terms, and new H 

5. The Sentence on our firſt Parents themſelves plainly ſet forth, that they 
ſhould have a Reprieve as to the executing the Threatening of Death. The Pains 
and Difficulties of Conception and Child-bearing ; their daily Labours for 
noceſſary Bread; their Embaraſſment with Thorns and Thiſtles, in the Culti- 
vation of the Ground, and other worldly Sorrows, finally terminating in 
Death, —all theſe explicitly aſſured them, that they ſhould be ſpared ſome inde- 
finite Time, before their Diſſolution; and that they ſhould be ſucceeded by a 
Poſterity, in like Circumſtances, as Adam begot his Sons in his own Image. 
Gen. v. 3. | | 

r ne after ſuch an Intimation of the Victory by the Seed of the Mo- 
man, be naturally inquiſitive, what this Space of Patience was allowed them 
for; unleſs it was to carry on this War, and obtain this Victory? They fore- 
ſaw by the Sentence upen themſelves, that it muſt be a Time of great Trou- 
ble and Suffering ; yet they could ſcarce apprehend that it was only for ſuffer- 
ing's Sake, that they were to be continued awhile ; and that, after that Time 
of worldly Troubles, God would ſucceſſively extinguiſh them and all their 
Seed. Could they think that they were ſpared, meerly to raiſe a Poſterity to 
inherit their Curſe, and to be their Succeſſors in their Eſtate of Sorrows ; to 
labour for Bread, to contend with Diſeaſes, fight the tedious War with their 
great Enemy, and then at laſt fall in the Field of Battle, and go into Duſt 
and Oblivion? —— Their fairer Hopes methinks might be; that the 
Time of their being ſpared in this World, was to be a Time of Proba- 
tion and Diſcipline, in which, tho' they might ſuffer many Things, as a 
Puniſhment for their Sin, yet they might exhibit daily Proofs of their Fideli- 
ty in the War againſt the Seed of 9 and Stead- 

2 dineſs, 


* They had no Commerce with the Tempter, as he was a ſpiritual Being, but when be vida 
N e 0 * r to make in him or his Condition 3 they had this Care 
| reve c 0 . . — — 

The Aa. nt his Arts making any in them for the worſe; in the Whole of 


2" 


ly a defenfive War. 
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dineſs, in their Reſiſtance to the Schemes of —— and reconcile 
' e Experience, tha all their ly Calami- 
; t wor 

might be rendered very 3 their State of ine.s | 

oo "Thad owe Beatin tothe Victory of the Seed of the 
Woman, would lead them to think what Kind of Mercy they could hope 

Their being liable to hard Labour, bodily Pains, Diſeaſes and Death, 
ſo peremptorily declared, and determined with ſuch a decretal Precifion in the 
Sentence upon themſelves, that they could not hope for a Repeal of any Part. 
And tho”, ſince God had not revealed the Time, Length, or of their AF. 
flictions, they might pray for a deferring of Death, a Mitigation of their Pains 
and Sorrows, and ſuch like; yet ill Death was their unchangeable Doom. 

But then, they muſt be {enfble of an FHeppineſs, very different from that 
which confiſted in Eaſe, or Health of Body, 1 of Life, or any out- 
ward Conveniencies whatſoever, via. The Enjoyment of God's Favour, and 
the Peace of their own Minds. And alſo an Euil, very different from any 
worldly Sorrows, God's Diſpleaſure, and the Diſa ion of their own 
Conſciences. They had felt the corroding Anguiſh of a ſpiritual Kind, in their 
being under God's Diſpleaſure; and could compare it with the ſoft Calm and 


ſerene Tranquillity which they poſſeſſed before, in the uniform Enjoyment of 
the Divine Favour. 


The Tempter's Victory over them, had brought them into this ſad Condi- 
tion; they might therefore hope that their Victory over him would reftore 
them to ſome, at leaſt, of the Comforts which they had 4ſt. But, as we 
have obſerved, they could not hope far the Reſtoration of thoſe: 
which, were in the Sentence declared to be irrecoverably loft, their Immorta- 
lity and the Concomitants of it ; they could not os to be exempted from 
the Effects of the Curie on the Ground, bodily Pains, Diſeaſes and Death; 
— therefore their Hopes muſt terminate in ſpiritual Mercies. 
F. Theſe joint Facts, the Threatening of Death upon their fanning ; the 
Sentence on all the Parties in the Tranſgreſſion, and the Inſtitution of Worſhip 
for Man, after his Tranſgreſſion, would intimate a fature State. 

1. The Threatening of Death upon their ſinning, would, in the common 
Notion of Death, intimate a future State.— It ſeems — to ſuppoſe, that 
2 firſt Parents muſt have been inſtructed in the Nature of their own Make 


, as a Compound of Body and Saul, before they received the 


Lan the forbidden Fruit, with the Penalty of Death annexed. And in- 


deed they immediately found by Experience, that they bad in them a think- 
ing conſcious Power or Principle, and a Body with the Properties of Solidity, 
Properties entirely different from thinking, —The Law was given, after they 
were put into Paradiſe, and had the forbidden Fruit ſhewn to them; but it 


muſt have been expedient, that they ſhould have had the Knowledge of the 
Law-giver * 
* Vid. Taylor. Script. Doctr. Pp 
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Law-giver injpavtttl to them; before the Publication of his Law. It ſeems plai 
— of God was imparted to ney nt pry 
ation. bn the Beginning God created the Heavens and the Earth —In this Hif- 
| tory of the Creation drawn up by Moſes, we are told, that after all manimate 
and inferior Things — God at laſt created Man. Gen. i. 26, 27. And 
God faid, let us male Man in our Image, and after our Likeneſs, and let him 
have Dominion over all the inferior animal Creation. This Event is ſet down 
in Terms,” which plainly denote an higher and nobler Nature, than that 
which was imparted to the inferior Animals. And yet this grand Ex- 
preſſion, the Image of God, could not relate to the bodily human Shape; be- 
cauſe that would propagate debafing - and unworthy Notions of the infinite 
Deity, to ſuppoſe any Reſemblance of a material Kind. 

It muſt therefore refer to their intellectual Capacities, or rational Faculties. 
Moſes repeats the Account of the Creation of Man. Gen. ii. 7. And the 
Lord God formed Man of the Duft of the Ground, and breathed into his 
Noſtrils the Breath or Spire of Life, and Man became a kving Soul: This 
Account feems to relate both to the Formation of his Body, and Creation of 
his Soul. He became a living Soul. This reſſion ſeems to ſignify 
ſome Eminence and Superiority of their vital Nature, becauſe it is not 
made uſe of, in deſcribing the other Animals, tho they had all of them the 
Breath of Life as well as Adam. He became a living Soul, a rational Soul, 
as the Arabic Verſion has it. He was endued with the Powers of Reaſon, 
as Mr. Taylor explains it. Now, if this A Man's Creation was pro- 
per to be given to Moſes, and to us, to convey a due Notion of the Dignity 
and Superiority of the Nature of Man; it muſt have been as to be com- 
municated to Adam himſelf; that be might be acquainted with the Dignity 
and Super jority of his ſpiritual Nature above the animal One. That he was 
rational, and the Brute Creation was not, would ſoon be obſerved; there was 
no Help-meet for a rational Converſation. Wherefore this diſtinẽt Account was 
given, for inſtructing him more particularly in the Notion ef his Soul's being 
diſtinct from the. Body, as well as nobler than that. Our firſt Parents were 
then inſtrudted in the Knowledge of their compound Nature, before the Law 
of Innocence was promulgated, o WE DIES 5 

2. It muſt be neceſſary, in order to their Underſtanding the Penalty, that 
they ſhould know what was the preciſe Nature of Death. A Law, as the 
great Mr. Locke obſerves*, requires the plaineſt and directeſt Words; and God, 
who — Fe Law, could eaſily reveal the Senſe of the Penalty, in it's 
oper real Extent. - Adam had not, perhaps, experienced eating, any more 
than dying, at that Time; yet the Meaning of both- eould be made fully in- 
telligible, when, che Law was given in thoſe Terms. And doubtleſs, God 
made him acquainted with the preciſe Nature and Meaning of the Penalty, 
as well as the Prohibition; for it would not appear worthy of Divine Wiſdom 
and Rectitude, to leave the Senſe of the Penalty vague and indeterminate, as 

| Stel £13; Wolter sg: rn 91 


* ® Tocke's Reaſon, Chriſtianity, p. 4. 
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it muſt have been, if they could underſtand it in fwoiSenſes, either of a 
ceafing to be, and the Death of the whole Man, or the Death of the Body, 
and cenfing to be in ani ated State. 

3. The fame Word is made uſe of by the ſame Hiſtorian, Moſes, in all 
his Deſcriptions of this great Change of Mankind ever after ; and therefore, 
we may fairly conclude that the Word, Death, had the ſame Senſe. i in all theſe 

Places —The TaREATENING in the Law of Innocency was Death; in the 
Day thou cateſt thou ſhalt die. The SENTENCE pronounced upon the Crimi- 
nals, was an Explication of the Penalty, Duft thou art, and unto Duſt ſhalt 
thou return. Gen. ii. 19. That is, his Body was Duſt, and all that was Duſt, 
ſhould return to it's kindred Elements; but the Soul never was Duſt, it was 
not formed out of Matter, and ſo the Sentence did not affect it's Exiſtence. 
The ExzcvT10n of this Sentence is expreſſed by the fame Word, Adam 
lived 930 Years, and then died; that which was Duſt returned to 
Duſt, according to the Sentence. All the Antediluvian Patriarchs lived ſo 
many Years each, and then died, according to the Threatening. Abraham, 

Jaac, and Jacob, lived ſo many Years, and died. This Word muſt have had 
the ſame Senſe in all thoſe Places. But we know that Extinction of Being was 
not the Caſe of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, for, by our Lord's own Argument 
againſt the Sadducees, who denied a future State, they were all alive in one 
Senſe, after they were dead in another, viz. in the Senſe of the Penal Sanction 
of the Law of Innocency ; therefore all the reſt were alive too, after the Death 

of the Body, or the Return of Duſt to Duſt. 
I conclude therefore that Adam was pr 


operly inſtructed in the true, deter- 

minate Senſe of the Penalty of Death, and that the proper Notion of Death 

was tranſmitted from him, to his Poſterity ; and came to be in Uſe among 

. according to his Notion of it, which Notion he received with the firſt 
catenin 

But, if the Death of the Body was all that was threatened, then his Sou? 
and Principle of Conſciouſneſs might remain, after that Sentence had taken 
Effect. I do not ſay that his Views of ſeparate Exiſtence, would be very 
comfortable ; but he might have, and had, a Conſciouſneſs of his own Ac- 
tions, during the Continuance of his mortal Life, after the Fall; and the 
Comfort, or Sorrows, that would ariſe from the Review thereof, might go 
with him, into a te State ; fince, as to the original Tranſgreflion, all, 
that was "threatened, was executed, for he, and (by natural Conſequence) all 
his Poſterity, were become mortal. 

2. But again, the Sentence on the Tempter intimated a future State with 
Jome new Hopes. The firſt Thing our firſt Parents heard after their Examina- 
tion, was this Sentence on their great Adverſary, in which a perpetual Enmity 
betwixt the Tempter and the Seed of the Woman, with the general Succeſs 
of the War, was clearly predicted. There was to be a ſpiritual War, and 
that ſhould terminate in a Vi of a ſpiritual Kind, according to the Nature 
of the War. N ow a Victory muſt * Followed with ſome ae Ange I 

4 | r 
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ges could not be fully reaped but in a future 
all 'a Time; of War; 3 R tags and Tri- 
a could not be perfect, as long as they were in Field of Battle, and 
might be liable to new Defeats ; therefore they might hope for another Life, 
when the War ſhould be over, and the Rewards take Place. 

3. Further, the Sentence on our firſt Parents themſelves was afurther Intimation 
of a future State, with Hope of ſome Advantages in it. They found that they were 
to de ſpared ſome time in this World, before their Death. But that neither the 
Penalty of Death, nor their Obnoxioufnefs to the Sorrows and Calamities of mor- 
tal Life, would be remitted to them ; and yet they found that, while they were 
fpared here, they were always to be engaged in War with the Tempter. Tho 
they had loſt ſo much, they might not be quiet even in their melancholy State, 
in the Enjoyment of that little which remained ; but however they were to 
be Conquerors over Satan, by the Promiſe ; therefore they might hope for 
ſomething, as the Fruit of their Victory, to be enjoyed in another World. 
Paradiſe was no longer theirs, and the poor Land of their Baniſhment they 
could not long Poſſeſſion of; nor could they keep out a Train of Sor- - 
rows, while they refided therein; what could they then have to fight for, 
what Spirit could they have for War, who had nothing either to gain, or 
keep, by it? The Promiſe” of their Victory muſt intimate a future State, 
where they might have a Reward, which they could not have here; ſome- 
thing to gain there, when all here was loſt. 

4. Laſih, An Inſtitution of Vorſbip, for Man after his own Fall, added 
to theſe other Arguments, would ſtrongly. inforce the Hopes. of a future 
State. *F 5 | | 1 . N 695 a 
Our firſt Parents were become guilty, and Death was denounced againſt 
them, aceording to the Law. But then, they knew that there was ſomething 
of a moral Nature, always inſeparable from Sin; which there was no Ne- 
cefſity of inſerting in the penal Words, or threatening of the Law, being 
obvious in the Nature of Things, viz. that God would be diſpleaſed with 
them for Diſobedience, and that their own Conſciences would condemn them 
for acting wrong, Their Knowledge of the Diſtinction between Soul and 
Body, enabled them to diſcern, that the Death of the Body might take Place, 
and yet a Conſciouſneſs of their having done amiſs might remain ; which 
might occaſion the like uneaſy Thoughts, after Death, as it did before; un- 
leſs they had ſome Intimations of Pardon. But now, an Inſtitution of Wor- 
ſhip for them, who were become guilty, plainly implied that they had ſome- 
thing to pray for as guilty, with Hopes of Succefs./. And yet it. plaioly ap- 
peared, by their own Sentence, that they could not expect any Part of the 
Penalty of Mortality, ſhould be reverſed. What had they then to pray for ? 
3% _ * Guilty proy for, ou Pardon? What could bis Pardon conſiſt 

5 cmoving or freeing them from, this greateſt Evil, of being under 
God's Diſpleaſure and Self-Condemnation ; and being reſtored to arts 
ns — 17.0 nd 
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and Peace wnthin? Haw oould-this-cyer he obtained}. but by \obcying a nr 
Law of Grace after wards, and fo pleaſing God, by his new Obedience, for 
the Time'to come; and hereby alſo arriving at Self- apptobation? 

Finally; I afk, where could this Favour of God he but in a future 
State of Exiſtence? They could not be exempted from worldly Sorrows and 
Death, by the Suppofition ; and yet they were required to Gad, and 
pray to bien. Could they imagine that a God of infinite Wiſdom and Benignity, 
would enjoin a Work ( much in vain, as praying to him, when. they could 
have no Anfwer af Mercy, to expect, with any Degree of Certainty ? Sure 
ly no. Therefore the Repair of this ſuperlative — 44" of the Favour of 
God, and Peace of Conſcience, could fully take Place after Death. And 
theſe are igible Benefats, which might be all of them, cafily ap 
ed, upon this one is of the Difcrence betwixt Soul. and Body, and that 
they could be of different Duration. And, indeed, — this Hannes a 
— State, I do not fee how they could have any Encouragement to under - 
go the frequent Morti fications and laborious Self-denials that muſt attend an 
uniform Courſe of Virtue; nor what Conſolation they could have in any 
Conteſt with their own Appetites and Paſſions. A Senſe of Religion 
<< without Hope, ſays a great Writer, is a State of Phrenzy and Diſtraction, 
void of all Inducements to Lore and Obedience, or any 'Thing elſe that is 
« Praife-worthy.” 

If they could not hope for the reverſing the Sentence, which made them 
obnoxious to Mortality and it's concomitant Sorrows; nor yet a future 
State of Favour, v icable Terms; what Foundation could there be 
for their future Endeavours to reconcile themſelves to God, by a better Obe- 
dience ? What Victory over their r that was 

any more than inſulting their Weakneſs? Or what of their Devo- 
tions, that was any more than mocking their Diſtreſs ? 

Perſons may talk, with much — on the natural Charms of Vir- 
tue and Honour, the Amiable, the Decent, Sc. | 


6d Which Theodles in raptur'd Vijan ſou. Dunciad. 


W if we take it as it is ſtated in the 
Scriptures, and as we find it by Experience, that Men fhowld, and that they 
do embrace Religion and Virtue, not only on Account of their natural Lovel;- 
neſs and Decurum, but alſo on Account of their full Connection with that Ag- 
gregate of Happineſs, which reſults from thera, in both Worlds. And Adam 
muſt have chaſen.it on the like Views. —This Eo t to Religion, and 
this. of a future: State, they might attain, by a ſerious Conſidera- 
tion of thoſe Facts and Revelations, with which our firſt Parents were fo well 
acquainted. bud 6-466 b eee 2 
com 


® Sherlock. Dif. 3. 
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compoſe that Body of religious Truths, which was tranſmitted from the : 
Antediluvian Church, by Tradition thro the Hands of Noah, to Mankind at 2 

the general Diſperſian. This Syſtem of religious Truths remained, tho” in 

broken and ſhattered Hints, in the Pagan World, for many Ages. This is, 

perhaps, the beſt Account that can be given of the Pagan F aith, as to the Be- 

ing of a God, and a future State. 3 
Profeſſor [I has judiciouſly ſtated this Point at large, in his excellent 
Book, Neceſſity of Revelation, &c. and I think it will be difficult to anſwer 
that learned Gentleman's Argument as to the Fa#, that any one of them 
did diſcover by their own Reaſon, the Bzing of a God, and a future 
State.“ 

The Caſe was thus; they had ſome Notion of the Being of a God and a 
future State, communicated to them in their Education or Converſation; tho 
they knew not whence it came; and they endeavoured to find Arguments, by 
which to prove theſe Articles; and ſo they have, by ſome, been ſuſpected to 
have found out theſe Truths themſelves. But, if one examines the Argu- 

ments, one can never imagine that they diſcovered theſe Truths, which they 
knew not before, by this Way of arguing ; ſince many of them fall ſhort of 
— the Truths at all, I and no bad ment ever diſcovered a Truth un- 
nown, tho it may be made Uſe of, to prove one which is known al- 
ready. | WW | 

I AN offer but one Argument more, to prove that there might be a Dif- 

| of a future State, and all due Encouragement to Religion, after the 
Fall; which is this, that there actually were ſeveral eminent Saints in the 
Antediluvian World, from the Beginning to the End of it, who expected ſuch 
a State. un | 
Abel, Enoch, and Noah, are recorded by Moſes, as famous in their Genera- 
tions, for the Eminency of their Piety. And yet it appears they, all of them, 
met with great Enmity and Oppoſition from the World, or had but a ſhort 
Continuance in it. They all lived with ſuch Men, or in ſuch Times, that 
their Piety and Virtue rather expoſed them to the Malignity and Scorn of their 
| Contemporaries, than procured them their Friendſhip and Eſteem. Abel was 
. envied and hated by his own Brother, and there is no Foundation to ſuſpect 
| any other Cauſe of that Treatment, but his Piety. Cain, doubtleſs, knew the 
Difference of their general Converſation, and could explain the Diſtinction 
. which God made, in the Reception of their Oblations, from the obvious 
Difference of their moral Character. And he muſt have been artived at an 


I would note here that all thoſe Gentlemen, who ſuppoſe that Mankind ebuld have dilco- 
vered the Encouragements to Religion, and a future State, by their own Realon alone, muſt 


allow t * | 
— could find it out more eaſily by their, own Reaſon, and the Help of theſe Rrue- 


t Vid. Dr. Campbell. 
584 bad Argument cannot prove a known Truth, any more than diſcover one unknown. 
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Habit of Tmpiety, or he could not have blaſphemouſly quarrelled with the 
Moſt High, for his own divine Acts; or revenged this 4 on his guilt - 


leſs Brother. Enoch was a Perſon of illuſtrious Piety and Sanity of Man- 
ners. He walked with God, the ſtrongeſt Way of expreſſing a ſublime Good- 
nefs. He ſhone as a blameieſs Example of Religion and Righteouſneſs, in an 
Age, when Mankind was verging faſt towards the Paths of Vice and Irreli- 
gion for it was long after the Diſtintion of the Children of God and the 
Children of Men was begun. Noah was eminent in the ſame Way, and 
walked with God in an Age, when the very Dregs of I and Irreli- 
gion over-flowed the Face of the Earth, Now ce? there been no Encou- 
ragement to Religion, after the Fall, and particularly no Expectation of a 
future State, their Conduct muſt be very ble, in labouring to diſtin- 
goifh themſelves, by fach unprofitable 'Mortifications, and ſuch offenſive Pe- 
culiarities, as gave their Contem a Diſguſt to them, and deprived them 
Wi Comforts, which they might have had, in the W of the 
orld. 

And their Fate was the moſt adverſe and unfortunate + e, 
to 3 of that which was their all, the Happineſs of this Life, 
when they bad no other H to countervail the Loſs. It would look as if 
"both God and Man had n them. Abel was cut off, after an 
. Courſe of Piety, in the Bloom of Youth, deſtitute of any Guardian: Power to 
interpoſe, and fave him from the untimely Stroke, which that very Piety 
brought apon him. Enoch maintained a fabltime Santity and: exalted Devotien, 
and yet he was removed by the Hand of God, in the Prime of Antediluvian 


Strength. So that, if they had no Expectation of a future State, then their 


Piety and Virtue was really fumiſbea, inſtead of being rewarded ; they had not 
an Equality with the moſt impious Profligates of their Age, who did. not de- 
ſtroy their Health, or kill themſelves. as ſoon, by their Exceſſes. According 
to Moſes, Abel was ſlain by the Hand of Nan, for his Piety, and Enoch was 
removed by the Hand of God, as a Tokem of Divine Favour, for his fi 


Virtues. Now, if it was apprehended to be a Favour, to be removed ſo 


ſoon, there muſt then have been a ing Notion of a future State, better 

than the preſent. All we know of Enoch's Franſlation now, is, by the Hiſ- 
' tory of Moſes, but his own Farmly and Contemporaries muſt have known it, 
much more perfectly and circumſtantially; and that it was a Reward of his fin- 
gular Virtue; and they muſt have taken it, not only for ſuch a r Re- 
ward, But as a further Proof and Inuſtration of the Boctrine of a future 
2 State, and a Sort · of Pledge and Witneſs of Eternal Life. But we can- 
- not ſuppoſe that this was the firſt Hint of a future State, it was only an au- 


*thentic Confirmation of their Hopes in it, and an Exempiißcation of iter 
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3d; 22. Serm. Vid. Jude, ver. 14. 
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C H A P. II. 
On the New Teſtament Doctrine of a future State, 


Ohbjett. T may be ſaid, that this Account of Adam's Faith in a future 
1 State, or this Notion of a future State, which we . ſuppoſe 
him to have acquired, by his own Reaſoning thoſe Facts and Reve- 
lations, with which he was acquainted, is not to the Doctrine of the 
New Teſtament ; and that therefore, it was falſe Reaſoning. 1 ſhall attempt 
to ſhew, that it is agreeable thereto, and that therefore it is really true, whe- 
ther Adam believed it or not. It will I think appear, on a ſerious Confidera- 
tion of the Doctrine of the New Teſtament, that the Difference betwixt this 
and the Patriarchal Creed, is chiefly as to the Degree ; the Goſpel carrying the 
Accounts of a future State to a much greater Perfe&ion. It contains in it 
all that Adam could: know, and a great deal more. The higheſt that Adam 
could advance from any Hints, which are mentioned by Moſes, was to attain 
a Notion of a ſeparate State, in which he might hope on a new Obedience, 
for ſome Happineſs; to encourage him, and ſpirit his Labours of Piety and 
Virtue. The Goſpel ſeems to confirm Adam's Faith, as far as it went; but 
then it goes: far further, and __ all the glorious Myftery of the Refurrec- 
tian State, and the Wonders of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


II. The Texts of the New Tefament concerning a future State are of two 


concerning 
Sorts, ſome relating to the Beginning, and ſome to the Finiſhing, or Perfec- 
tion of that State. | 4 


As to the firſt Claſs, thofe Texts which relate to the Beginning of our Con- 
dition after Death; they ſeem all to point to a State of Conſciouſneſs ; ſuch a 
one as the Patriarchal Church might have a Notion of. The firſt I ſhall men- 
tion, is that famous Petition of the penitent Malefactor, which he put up to 
Chriſt upon the Croſs. Luke xxiii. 43. Lord; remember me, when thou 
into thy Kingdom. This Petition plamly intimates, that this remarkable Con- 
vert had cxalted Notions of the Dignity of Chriſt, and a that he 
ſhould enter into his glorious Kingdom; or a glorious future State, as ſoon as he 
had finiſhed his Work of ſuſferimg below. How he came by this Notion, is 
not very material tu · determine here; wh by Inſpiratiom, or Con- 
fideration of the Things he heard and faw, concerning Chriſt, cow with 
the general Notion of a future State. Our blefſed Lord's Reply is very re- 
markable, Twrs Day fhalt thou be with me in PaxaDb1s:. Theſe Words 
cxprets both the Time of this Promiſe taking Place, and ſomething of -the 
Quality of the State promiſed. It was to be in Paradiſe, which had — 

* G 22 | 
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of Pleaſure annexed to it. This Day, immediately after thy Death, thou 
ſhalt be with me in that State, where I ſhall be, during the Space betwixt my 
Death and Reſurrection. Our Lord here made a gracious Promiſe to him, 
haps the only perſonal One that ever was made to any dying Penitent, that 
ſhould that Day be with Chriſt in Paradiſe, Now he muſt needs under - 
ſtand this Promiſe to import ſome Benefit which he was to partake of, that 
Day; he was to be ſo with Chriſt in Paradiſe, as to be ſenſible of the Felict- 
ty of that Interview, to know-that he was with him, in a State of Comfort. 
— A Statue, or a Man afleep, may be faid to be with us, if in the ſame 
Room; but it is the ſame Thing to them, whether they be with a Malefactor, 
or a Prince, in a Priſon or in a Palace. But our Lord here made a Promiſe, 
conſiſting of three Parts, the Time when it was to take Place, and the Pri- 
vilege of Co and Situation; with me, in Paradiſe, which could fignify no 
leſs than this, that he was to be conſcious of the Performance of this Promiſe, 
in Kind and Time; and be ſenſible of ſome Pleaſure in that Company and 
Situation, with Chriſt in Pagadziſe. So that, according to this Text, the Doc- 
trine of the New Teſtament, concerning a future State, was this, that it ſhall be 
a State of Conſciouſneſs after Death, and before the Reſurrection. For the Body 
of Chriſt, as well as that of the Malefactor, was at that Time, on the Croſs, 
or in the Grave, when this Promiſe was to take Place. | f 
The fecond Paſſage I ſhall mention is, 2 Cor. v. 6—8, in which the Apoſtle 
that State of Nearneſs to Chriſt, which ſhould take Place immediate- 
y after Death, (for it belonged to all good Men out of the Body) to that State 
of Diſtance, or Abſence from him, which belonged to all who were in the 
Body.—In the Beginning of this Chapter, he gives an Account of their Chri- 
ſtian Hopes, as to their State after Death, which animated them to bear pati- 
y their Chriſtian Sufferings in this Life. For we know that if the earthly 
ouſe of this Tabernacle were diſſokved, we have a Building of God, a Manſion 
eternal in the Heavens, And tho' we, who are butas in a Tent, do now groan 
with the Inconveniences or Burdens of it, yet we are not impatient, in defiring 
to be diveſted of it, how much ſoever we the Celeſtial H. bitation to 
it, However, being confident, or having a firm Perſwafion of the good Iſſue 
of our Labours in this Sojourning in the Body, we are well pleaſed to be abſent 
from the Body, and from that Society we may have in it, and to be preſent with 
the Lord, among that heavenly Multitude that are with him, vag oe r 
. But this Account, which the Apoſtle gives of their Chriſtian Com- 
placency, at the Thoughts of Death, is difficult to explain, if they were, im- 
mediately after Death, to paſs into an inſenſible State. For muſt it not fol- 
low, that thoſe good Men, who are in the Body, and fo have ſome Senſe of 
Chriſt's Preſence, muſt be more ly with Chrift, than thoſe who. are out 
of the Body, and fo have no Senſe at all of his Preſence? It would ſeem that 
an unconſcious State is neither a State of Preſence nor Abſence, in a proper 
Senſe, nor that can be either defired or feared, for itſelf. : 
| Again; 
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Again; the great Apoſtle ſpeaks much to the ſame Purpoſe. Phi i. 23. 


&c. I am in a Strait betwixt two, having a Defire to DEPART, and to be with 


Chriſt, which is far better rox ME, and the abiding in this Life, which ig 
more neceſſary on your Account, Ji dae St. Paul, from a noble publick Spirit, 
underwent chearfully all the Troubles and Difficulties which attended the 
- Diſcharge of his Apofolic Work; as it is laid down in the Beginning of the 
Chapter ; and yet he intimates full Expectations of his own Reward alſo, To 
me, to live is Chriſt, and to die, Gain. ver. 2 1. If he lived, it was to ſerve 
the Chriſtian Cauſe ; if he died, it ſhould be his own Gain. Therefore, ſays 
he, what to wiſh Icannot tell, or I wiLL NoT preſume to declare my Wiſhes, 
3v Mpio, being a future Verb, for I am in a Strait betwixt theſe two, the de- 
firing to depart, and to be with Chriſt, which is far better for me, and the re- 
maining longer in this Life, which is more needful far you. Here aroſe a) Kind of 
tender Struggle in his benevolent Heart, which Alternative he ſhould wiſh for, 
tho' he owns he has a Defire to depart, and to be with Chriſt, as far better for 
himſelf. But it is very difficult to account for his defiring to depart, or to 
ſhorten the Time of his Uſefulneſs here, when it was to be exchanged for a 
State of Inſenſibility. How could St. Paul be juſtified, in deſiring to be diſ- 
miſſed from thoſe uſeful Labours, or from doing much good, to be removed to 
a State, in which he was to db nothing? No good at alb to others. And 
again; how could it be called much better for him, to leave a State in which 
there was much Satisfaction and Comfort, to go to one, where there was no 
Enjoyment, no Felicity, no Conſciouſneſs, or Perception of -any Thing ?— 
Theſe Texts are rational and intelligible, on Suppoſitian of a remaining Con- 
ſciouſneſa after Death; tho' before they arrived at the State of full heavenly 
Perfection. But to deſire Death, or a State of Infenfibility, under the Notion 
of it's being better than an im Happineſs, is ſcarce intelligible ; and to 
defire a State of 10 Uſefulnd{s, nor any Happineſs, in Exchange for ſame Hap- 
pineſs and great Uſefulneſs, muſt be judged criminal, ar weak, or both. 
If, as Cellius and others alledge, the Space betwixt Death and the Reſurrection, 
be as nothing, becauſe a Time of Sleep; and that the Time of out falling 
afleep, and our awaking, are as two contiguous Points, or Moments, in the 
Line of Duration, betwixt which nothing intervenes, to thoſe who ſleep; 
If it be fo, I ſay, yet it cannot be deſirable to fall afleep ; nor can the Apo- 
ſtle be juſtified in that Deſire. Since they, who ſleep, muſt loſe all that Com- 
fort, which they might have enjoyed in their Communion with God, or the 
Gratitude and Friendſhip of Mien; and the Church of Chriſt muſt loſe all 
that Space of Uſcfulneſs, which it might have enjoyed, by their further Con- 
tinuance in it, for this would be the Caſe, a 8 


of 'Happineſs are certainly loſt; and nothing is gained by it, in Point 
2 but what muſt. be the fame, after 100 Years Uſefulneſs, as 


Theſe 


\ 


pace of Uſefulneſs, and ſome 


- that 
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Theſe Paſſages are clearly doctrinal, without any Parable ; and there are 
varions New Teftament Parables, which (if we may argue from the incidental 
Parts of a Parable) have the fame Import, as the Parable of Diver and 
Eazarus, in which there is a Train of arguing founded on this Notion. 
Son remember, c. As to the Texts, which ſpeak of the Conſummation of 
the State, I have no Neceflity of conſidering them, in this Argu- 
ment; ſine it is not queſtioned, but that there is a great Reſerve of Glory to 
be diſplayed'in the Ræſurrection State. 

On the Whole then, it ſeems plain, that, according to the New Teſtament 
Doctriie, they were in a State of Conſciouſneſs all along after Death; and 
- might be capable! of great Comfort in a ſeparate State of Exiſtence; 
which'T hope hath\been befote proved to be agreeable to the Patriarchal Creed; 
tho! far ſhott of tlid exquiſite and ſeraphic Felicity of the Reſurrection State, 


which is diſconfered — CIIIIN the Chriſtian Revelation. 


III. I now to cönſider thoſe Texts, from which ſome Difficulty 
= 1 apprekended in this — 


5 1. The fxinous* Paſlige.. 2 Tim: i. 10. That Lift and Hamer tdlity are 
brought to fight by the:Guſpel, may, at firſt View, a 7 to militate with our 
22 that 4 future State was Hum before the Goſpel —To the Diffi- 
culty arifing hence I would reply, That this Text can have only three Senſes 
put on it, viz. Either that the Doctrine of a future State of Conſciouſneſs, 
or Capacity of Happineſs, was fr ft diſcvuered and made known to the World, 
by the Goſpel. Or, (2.) That it was diſcovered with greater Plairineſs,, and 
more ſatiafactory Evidener of the Truth of it, than before. Or, (3.) That 
it was a: much more complete Diſcovery of the Reſurrection and. Ada, Or 
incorruptible State of the Body, with many further e eee 
Glory, unknown to- the World before. 
i. A io the'-firſt Senſe: af che Words, it cannot (I think) be 
without ſoppoſing the New Teſtament contradictoty to itſelf. For in Heb. xi. 
many Old 'Feſtament Saints are repreſented. to have lived and died in the Faith 
of this Article,” that there is a future State ; whieh- would be a State of Hap- 
-pineſs after Death; and yet they could Karcely think of apy" thing, but it's 
ing a ſeparate One. 

3 heathen World had thei Notion of a future State very fami- 
| that there were great Heſitations 


| And i VE 
this Point; yet; E am apt to think that it was 
among the Vulgar; for the uninquifitive Plebeians 
From Tradition, and were not much concerned for the 
their Anceſtors believed it but received it, in Confidence that they 
pu. {nv | 209 
TT | 2. As 


rection State. In the Exordium of the Epiſtle 
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the ſecond. Senſe, that a future State is taught more explicitly, and 
* — and Plainnefs.in the Gopel, 7 1 I readily 


admit it as true; but I think-it is not the whale Truth, here intended; nor the 
chief or principal Point, to which the Apoſtle referred. : 

3. Therefore he muſt refer to the Glory and Felicity of the Reſurrection 
State. This was an Opening of the Proſpect heaven-ward, enlarging and 
amplifying the View anto: the inviſible World, and ſhewing them a State, 
which (to ſay the leaſt) was leſs clearly known before. un 

A careful Peruſal of this valedictory Epiſtle will manifeſt this Point, that 
the Apoſtle chiefly confined himſelf to this Subject, and had it always in his 


Eye that the immortal Life, brought to light in the Goſpel, was the Reſeer- 


he, who_was now near his 
own Departure, puts Timothy and the: Chriſtian Church in Mind of the pe- 


culiar Buſineſs of his Apoſtolic Work. Ver. 1. Paul an Apoftle of - Fefus 


Chriſt, appointed by God, 20. declare the Promiſe of eternal Life, which Jeſus 
Chriſt had himſelf. made before. Here the aged Apoſtle points to his peculiar 


Work, which was to publiſh the Chriſtian Promiſes of a future State, with 


all it's 


glorious Circumſtances; and this not as Curiaſity, hut as the grand 


Motive to undertake all the Labours of: Piety. and Chriſtian Duty. Then in 


ver. 6. he.puts'Tamathy in Mind of the O 


* 


Obligation he was under, to exert all 
the eminent Gifts with. which he was favoured, N 74 Ow, in Diſcharge 
of the great Truſt committed to him, of the Miniſtry, which was of 


the ſame Tenor with his on Apoſtolical One. For, ſays St. Paul, God has 
. of geven..us 4 Spirit of| Timidity, but à Spirit of Fortitude, Love and Pru- 


*. 


dence. n aſhamed of the Taſtimemy of the Lord, ver. 8. For 
We are iu 


pported by the Power of God, wha has ſaved. us, i. e. called us to 
Holineſs, by theſe grand Motives, the Hope of immortal Life, or the Glories 


of a Reſurrection State. This, indeed, is not in Conſideration of our Works, 
but in Parſuance of his on Purpoſe of Grace,. thro! Chriſt, from the Begin- 


ning, which is now. maniſeſted by the Coming of Chtiſt. For be bas aboliſhed 


mit to faithful 


— i. e. the Doctrine of a Reſurrection to eternal Life, unto the great 


Death, . uia. by his on Reſurrection, as à Pledge af the general One, and 
brought Life immortal to: light by the Gabel. To enforce this: Exhortation, St. 
Paul proceeds jn his Account of his own Office, as ardained to. teach this 
peculiar Doctrine to the Gentiles,-ver. 11. and, ſays he, I am not aſhamed 
of this Doctrine myſelf, being perſwaded that God is able to preſerve my 


He adds Chap 
me, among 
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Bablings, which will encreaſe to more Ungodlineſs. This profane Scepticiſm 
will eat like a Gangrene. 05 this we have 520 WA Hymeneus and 
| Philetus, bo, bading erred in this particular Point, have the Faith 
of ſome others, » Jing that the Reſurrection is paft already. It ſeems pretty 
clear, from all theſe Paſſages taken together, that the Doctrine of the Reſur- 
rection, in all it's Branches, was one capital and peculiar Point, which St. 
Paul, now going to be offered, had ſo much upon his Thoughts, in this 
farewel Epiſtle to the Chriſtian World. And, indeed, it appears to me, 
that the Doctrine of the Reſurrection of the Dead, was the great Buſineſs of 
the Apoſtles, to teach to all the Churches, which they planted all the 
World over. And, as it would be much excepted to, they were particularly 
to be the Witneſſes of that grand Fact, the Reſurrection of Cbriſt, for they 
all had afterwards ſeen him with their own Eyes; and his Reſurrection might 
be confidered as a Pledge and Security for all his Followers, on which they 
might depend, that they ſhould finally ſhare in the like glorious Event. 

2. There is [Secondh) another Difficulty, which ſeems to ariſe from the 
Apoſtle's arguing, in ſeveral Paſſages, 1 Cor. xv. particularly the 187b, 19th, 
and 32d Verſes, If Chrift be not raiſed, then they which are fallen aſleep i in 
' Chriſt, are periſhed. If, in this Life only, we have Hope in Chriſt, —_— 
' all Men moſt miſerable, or moſt to be pitied——— I hat — it. me, if 
Dead riſe not? Let us eat and drink, for To-morrow we die. 

St. Paul, in this Chapter, as in moſt of his Sermons, recorded in the Book 
of the As, and in moſt of his Ep:iftles, inculcates the Doctrine of a future 
State. He doth this here, not on) on Account of the I aof this 
Doctrine, as a Point of which he would never have them ta be unmindſul, 

but alſo as there were ſome among them, who denied this grand Peeuliarity 
of the Chriſtian Faith, the Reſurrection of the Dead. He, therefore, _ 
ouſly teaches, in a doctrinal Way, this capital Article of Chriſtianity, and 
then logically 'confutes the Errors that were broached among them, on this 
Head. But, for the clearer taking in the Force of his Reaſoning, it will be 
neceſſary to enquire who the Objzefors were, and what was the Nature of the 
Objeftions, which they advanced againſt this Doctrine. And, as they are not 
named, nor are the Arguments, they made uſe of, directly ſpecified, we muſt 
. both, as well as we can, from the Apoftle's: Reaſoning againſt them. 

7. It ſeems plain that they were profeſſed Chriſtians, who believed the well 
atteſted Fat of Chriſt's own Reſurrection, and yet denied the Reſutrection 
of others, even his Diſciples and Followers. The moſt inion 
| ſeems to be that of CHryſotom. That they were the Philoſophers, who bad 
turned from the groſs Abſurdities of Pagans, and yet were ſtill tenaciouſly 
fond of their PhzJoſophicat Subtilties. It is probable that it was ſoz from the 
Situation of Corinth, being an eminent City of Acbaia, where Learning great- 
ly flouriſhed, as well as Arts and Commerce.' They might believe the plain 
Evidence of the Fad, that Chriſt was himſelf tailed; on the expreſs Teſti- 


mony 
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of ſo many credible Witneſſes, who perſonally knew him before his 
Death, and had ſeen and converſed with him after his Reſurrection. 
might not, like the Athenian Philoſophers, As xvii. 32. mock at the Re- 
port. And yet they might think it a Thing incredible that God ſhould raiſe the 
Dead in general, As xxvi. 3.— The Ancients inform us, that the Ph:lofophers 
eſteemed it impoſſible, that the Dead ſhould be raiſed, whoſe Duſt was ſcat- 
tered in undiſtinguiſhable Atoms, thro Ten Thouſand Changes, over the 
Face of the Earth. 

And further, they thought it incongruous to deſire it, ſince they thought 
the Body to be the Clog and Priſon of the Soul, in which it was incarcerated, 
and as a Sepulchre in which it was half entombed, while alive in the Body.“ 
That they were ſuch Chriſtians, I think moſt probable, for the Reaſons fol- 
lowing. (Firft,) He charges ſome among tbemſelves with denying the general 
Reſurrection even of the Juſt. If Chriſt's Reſurrection be preached and ad- 
mitted to be true, How ſay ſome among you, that there is no Reſurrection? ver. 
12. He then argues with them thus, If there be no Reſurrection, then 
c is not Chriſt riſen ; and if Chriſt be not riſen, then is our Preaching vain, 
« then is your Faith vain, then is our Hope vain ; for they, that are dead in 
« Chriſt, are periſhed.” Now this would be no Argument with Unbelievers, 
either Fews or Pagans, who denied the Reſurrection of Cbriſt; and ſo all 
that Chriſtians inferred from it ; and that the Chriſtian Preaching and Faith 
were vain, they would readily allow, ſo that the Objectors were hriſtians. 

But, if their Objection was either againſt the Poffibility, or the Expedi- 
ency, of the | Reſurreftion, he doth not directly anſwer them; bat he 
proves a Reſurrection to have been certain in one Inſtance, by their own Con- 
feſſion, and then the Poſſibility in other Inſtances would follow. As to the 
Expediency of the Reſurrection, or Deſirableneſs of being freed from the 
Body as a Clog, a Prifon or a Sepulchre, tho' doubtleſs it ſhould be allowed 
by Chriſtians, that God was the only Judge what State was beſt for us, yet 
the Apoſtle ſeems to anſwer all that could be on that Head, by his de- 
ſcribing a Reſurrection-Body, in iſon with this mortal One. It is in 
anſwer to that Queſtion with what Body do they come? ver. 35, Tho he 
rebukes their fooliſh Curiofity, yet he replies, it is not an animal, inglorious, 
corruptible, but a ſpiritual, glorious, incorruptible, or immortal Body, in 
Ver. 42, 43, 44. and fo might be no Impediment to the Soul, in it's Ope- 
rations.— But further, as to theſe P , if Chriſt be not raiſed, then 
| thoſe, who are dead in Chrift, are periſhed; if we have our Hope in Chrift in 

this Life only, we are of all Men moft merch : —— It muſt be obſerved that 
the Apoſtle doth not argue thus, That if Chriſt be not raiſed, then there is no 
future ſeparate State, but thus, if Chrift be not raiſed, then there is no Re/ur- 
recH10n State, i. e. no glorious heavenly State, ſuch as Chriſtians are inſtructed 
to expect and hope for. If Chriſt's Reſurrection was an Impoſture, then 
* Grove's Sermon, Vol. III. p. 388. | | 
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there was not a Pledge given of our Reſurrection, as we teach that there was, 
and if he did riſe again, he could not be the Fir- fruits, if there was to be 
no following Harveſt ; he could not be the Firſt- born from the dead, if there 
were to. be no other Children of the Reſurrection, as we always preach, Col. 
i. 18. And if it be ſo, then thoſe who are dead in the Defence or Profeſſion 
of the Chriſtian Faith, are /of# comparatively, that is, are great Loſers by all 
their Sufferings for Chriſtianity. They could then have no other Hopes, as 
to a future State, but thoſe common ones, which other Men thought they 
had ; whereas Chriſtians had the peculiar Hopes of the glorious Reſurrection 
State, by which they were animated in all their Chriſtian Sufferings. He doth 
not here alledge, that all, who were Strangers to the Doctrine of the Reſur- 
rection, were periſbed, Patriarchs, Jews, or even Pagans; but that Chriſtians, 
who, by the Tenor of the Goſpel- preaching, were raiſed to theſe peculiar Hopes, 
were AA, as to all theſe Hopes, if there was no Reſurrection. And off they 
were, in very ſtrong Propriety, if all theſe heavenly Hopes muſt vaniſh. 
4. As, in the Progreſs of Prophecy, the Benefits God deſigned to impart 
to the World, by his Son, were gradually diſcloſed, ſo in the Fulneſs of 
Time, ſome, perhaps, unſuſpected Secrets of divine Love ſhone forth, con- 
cerning a future State ; ; which Cbriſt himſelf was both to teach and exemplify. 
This was not, indeed, ſo much as to the Being of a future State, as a more 
explicit Account of the Nature of it, and ſome gloriods Circumſtances of that 
State, in the Reſurrection of the Body. Life and Immortality were brought 
to light f in the Goſpel.—In this Chapter, St. Paul takes up the Subject from 
the Beginning, to ſet the whole Deetrine of the Loſs — „ by Adam 
and Chriſt, in one View, and to open, as it were, the Rationale W of the Doc- 
trine of the Reſurrection; chewing it to be the Cure of an Evil brought in by 
Adam. He takes Occaſion, from ſpeaking of one, to ſpeak fally of the 
other alſo, according to the manifeſt Connection between them. 1 Cor. xv. 
21, 22. Since by Man came Death, by Man came alſo the Reſurrettion of the 
Dead. As in Adam all die, ſo in CHR1sT ſhall all be mage alive. It now 
came to a that all, that was loſt by Adam, was to be finally reſtored by 
Chrift ; and that Life was to take Place in the ſame Extent, oo Death had 
done before. It was now made manifeſt, not only that Man might be capa- 
ble of ſome Share in God's Favour after Death, which might have been ga- 
thered before, from thoſe original Revelations, in the firſt Period of Prophe- 
cy; but alſo, that there ſhould be a final Revival to ſuch a Lyfe, as they 
thought had been entirely H, that of a Re- union to their Bodies. I entirely 
concur with my learned Friend Mr. Tayhr; From this Place we cannot 
c conclude, 3 other Evil, or Death, came upon Mankind, in Con- 
cc "== of — firſt Tranſgre ſſion, beſides that Death, from which 
* Mankind ſhall be delivered at ee . that Death be.” 
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im the Chriſtian Hopes in this glorious Event, St. Paul lays down 
tis Te owned by thoſe.  agajodl whom he argueth. Now is Chri/t 
riſen from the Dead, and become the Firft-fruits of them that ſlept. The Frrſt- 
fruits of a glorious following Harveſt ; the Pledge and Pattern in his own 
Perſon, of the general Reſurrection. Thus Mr. Taylor explains it, p. 23. 
and, as I think, very juſtly. | ; 
Adam and Chrift are here compared. Adam was made in the Image of 
God; and yet, asbe finned, ſo he died; and was exhibited as an Inſtance 
and Pattern of dying; and tho Chriſt was the Brightneſs of his Father's 
Glry, and the expreſs Image of bis Perſon, and abſolutely finleſs, yet he died 
as our Mediator and Redeemer, ſurely agreeable to the Pattern of Adam's dy- 
ing. But can we think, that the divine Logos died in ſuch a Senſe, as to become 
an unconſcious, inſenfible, unactive Being, while the Body was in the Grave? 
Chriſt was alſo the Firfi-fruits, the Pledge and Pattern of the NReſurrection, 
as Adam was of dying ; but could Chriſt be an Inſtance or Pattern of the Re- 
union of the Body to an unconſcious, inſenfible, unactive Spirit, when this 
Re- union was to the divine Lagos? It ſeems very harſh to ſuppoſe it. Our 
Lord's Reſurrection was therefore an Inſtance and Pattern and Firſt-fruits of 
a Re- union of a Body to a Mind exiſting after Death, and before that Re- union, 
in a ſeparate State of unextinguiſhed Conſciouſneſs, and then there is nothing 
harſh or difficult in the Doctrine. 


III. I further add, that an Union to a Body may be reaſonably ſuppoſed the 
moſt natural State of Perfection for a human Soul. This will appear highly 
probable, if we conſider, the Condition in which it was created at firſt. The 
intermediate State of it's Separation from the Body. And the State, to which, 
by Cbriſt, we are finally to be reſtored. 


1. If we conſider the Condition, in which God placed the human Soul, 
immediately upon it's Creation ; we find it was in an embodied State. God 
made Man's Body of the Duſt of the Ground, and then breathed into his 
Noſtrils the Breath of Life, and he became a /iving Soul, bearing the Stamp 
and Impreſſion of God's Image; and God pronounced this Part of his Work, as 
well as the reſt, very good. The thinking Being was fo united to the exquiſite, 
bodily Machine, which God had ed for it, that it was a fit Inſtrument 
for the Soul to make uſe of, in all the Operations at that Time neceſſary; 
and, by Virtue of that amazing, tho' inexplicable Connection, the Body be- 
came a Mean of Perception, as to every Pleaſure, which the Soul had any need 
of, for true Hippinels. An excellent Author ſpeaks fully to this Point; as 
follows: * From Revelation, we know this was the original or primitive 
State of the Soul; nor can we it's Pre-exiſtence, from Reaſon ; and, 
** fince this was it's firſt Manner of Exiſtence, I mean embodied, and 
F will be its Ia, we have ſufficient Ground to conclude, that there is 

ſomewhat in the Nature of a human Soul, which requires it's being cloath- 
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e ed with Matter, in order to it's exerting all it's Powers to the greateſt Ad- 
vantage, and enjoying it's entire Happineſs. That is, in ſhort, that it may 
** be in it's moſt perfect State.” And the fame learned Author on, © I 
* expreſs myſelf thus, becauſe I do not imagine the Soul is ſo dependent on 
** the Body, as not to be able to think and act at all without it's Aſſiſtance; 
** 'Tis paſt Doubt with me, both by Evidence from Reaſon and Scripture, 
** that the Soul doth not fleep away all the Time, betwixt Death and the 
* Reſurrection; but bath the Uſe of it's Faculties, in it's ſeparate State; and 
more free and enlarged too, than in this groſs terreſtrial Body, and is either 
«© happy, or miſerable, according to it's prevailing Temper and Character, at 
e the Time of it's leaving the Body. However, ſays be, ſtill this doth not hin- 
der, but the moſt perfect State of the human Soul may be, Union with a 
% Body, fitted up for it, and as exactly ſuited to it's Nature and Operations, 
<< as it can poſſibly be. | 

Again, (Secondly) as to the State of the Soul, in it's Separation from the 
Body; this was not an Improvement of it's Condition, This Alteration was 
brought on by Sin, and was inflicted on the Tranſgreſſors, under the Notion 
of Evil, even expreſsly, as a Puniſhment, upon the Forfeiture of a Privi- 
lege; from whence we muſt conclude that the former State of Union to the 
Body, was a better State than the Diſ-union, which was threatened. Sin in- 
troduced Death, or the Separation of Soul and Body ; this Separation was 
properly Suffering ; and therefore it muſt clearly follow that the human Soul 
was reduced to a Manner of exiſting, leis perfect, than that in which God 
laced it, immediately after it's Creation. The State of was em- 

ied, the State of Guilt was diſembodied. We ſee then, that the Notion, 
which prevailed among the Philoſ was far from being a juſt One, that 
the Body, in it's proper Nature, is the Priſon of the Soul; and it was owing 
to their Ignorance of the original and primitive State of Mankind. Celfug's 
Remark, on the Chriſtian Doctrine of the Reſurrection, was neither Wit, 
nor Reaſoning, but meer injudicious Rant, via. The Hope of the Reſur- 
t rxection of the Fleſh is the Hope of Worms; a filthy, an abominable, an 
«© impothble Thing, which God neither will, nor can do.” J 

Indeed, as the Body is now a Sink of Diſeaſes, and the Seat of Pains, va- 
rious and exquiſite, and of numberleſs Wants, which may often encumber 
and embarraſs the Mind, in it's Operations, this might lead them into that 
Opinion. But we, who know by Revelation, what it was at firſt, and how 
this Change was introduced, may apprehend Adam's Condition in Inn 
to have been al as good and happy, as that of ſeparate Spirits before 
the. Reſurrection ; and yet at the fame Time, may readily allow that the ſe- 
e State of the Saints may unſ bly tranſcend their Life in this World, 
in a-pained diſeaſed Body, ſurrounded with an Army of Sorrows, Afflictions, 
and Temptations without, and Corruptions and entangling Propenſities 


WI 
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See Grove's Serm. Vol. III. p. 389, Spencer, Orig. Lib. v. p. 240. 
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rd) conſider the State to which by Chriſt we are finally to be 
If wo (Ro demonſtrate that an embodied State, or an Union to ſome 
Organs, is the moſt Manner of Exiſtence for a hu- 
man Soul. Spirits of ſuch a Nature as not to require this 
Nexus with Matter, in order to the Perfection of their tions and their 
Happineſs, yet the paſt and future Dealings of the all- wiſe God with Man- 
kind, ſhewy that the human Sou] is of ſuch a Nature, as to require this Alli- 
ance with Matter, for the Perfection of it's Operations and Enjoyments. 
God made us for this Union at firft, the Separation was inflicted as a Puniſh- 
ment, and the reſtoring this Union again, is the moſt ſtu pendous Inſtance of 
divine Love in Chr. Now it is not conſiſtent with our honourable Notions 
of the Deity, to ſuppoſe that he would eſtabliſh fo wonderful: a Nexus, be- 
twirt Matter and Spirit at firſt, or ſo aſtoniſhingly repair it again, unleſs it were 
neceſſary, or the very beſt. for us upon the whole. May we not then conclude 
that Union to Body is the moft State for the Souls of Men, and the 
grand dur of human Excellence? | | 
Thus the Hiſtory of Man's Loſs, by the Fall, is connected with the Pro- 
phecy of his complete Recovery and Reſtoration by the Reſurrection; where- 
by we have ſet before us, in one View, the two diſtant Extremes of all God's 
Diſpenſations towards our Nature. 


CHAP. IV. 
Tradition: to the Flood. 


AM now to conſider the Means of the Conveyance of this Knowledge 
from Adam, who was in the firſt Poſſeſſion of it, to the End of the An- 
tediluvian World. 
L have explained at large the Materials of their Religious Knowledge, as to 
the Facts they had to reaſon from, and the Syſtem of the Patriarchal Religion, 
which they might deduce from theſe Premiies. 

As to the Conveyance of this Knowledge downward ; all the Antediluvian 
Patriarchs, could eaſily attain a ſufficient Acquaintance with all the original 
Facts, by indubitable Tradition from Adam, who was an Eye and Ear-wit- 
neſs of them. * | | 
ce ob that can ariſe on this Subject muſt be ſame of theſe 

owing : SIP | 

Either, (1.) That Adam would not communicate this Knowledge to his 
Children. Or, (2.) That they would it afterwards, and not impart it 
to their Children, or to each other, Or, (3.) That they would corrupt it and 
deprave it with Fable. So that it would be loſt before the Deluge Wr 5 
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A As to the firſt of theſe Doubts, that Adam 3 not communicate 
this original Knowledge to his Children ; there can be little Foundation for 
that Apprehenſion, in the Nature of Things. 


1, I have already proved that there are certain common Principles and Paſ- 
fions of human Nature, which do actually prevail among all Mankind, in- 
clining them to impart their Knowledge to each other. But there is parti- | 
cularly a natural Affection in Parents towards their Offspring, which con- 
ſtrains them to inſtruct their Children in whatever they apprehend to be good 
and uſeful for them. And there can be no Reaſon aſſigned to ſuſpect, that 
our firſt Parents were deficient in natural Affections. 

Again; all Parents have, in general, nearly an equal Tenderneſs and Affec- 
tion, for all their Children alike, in their Infancy. And from this common 
Principle of human Nature, all the Children of our firſt Parents would have 
an equal Care taken of them in their Education. So that there would be no 
great Difference in the Knowledge of the ſeveral younger Generations, except 
what might ariſe from the Difference of their own Parts and Diligence, their 
Capacity and Application for their ſeveral Improvements. I ſee no Ground 
to ſuſpect them of Partiality. 

2. We have no Ground to imagine that our firſt Parents could forget 
Things ſo exceeding remarkable, as thoſe Events were, upon which their 
Sentiments about Religion were founded. We find no Inſtances among their 
Poſterity, of Perſons, with a Soundneſs of Mind, forgetting their own chief 
Affairs and Tranſactions, either as to their Doings or Sufferings. Such as their 
building a City or Houſe; their Change of their Country, either by Compul- 
ſion or Choice ; their getting, or inheriting, or loſing an Eſtate; their Naar | 
riages, or their Families. 80 that, by Parity of Reaſon, Adam could not oY 
his Innocency or his Fall, his being in Paradiſe, or his Expulſion from 
the Reaſons of that Change, or the Conſequences of it. 

3. The Care of educating Children would come on ſo ſoon after the Events, 
that they muſt all of them have been very recent, and therefore very perfect 
in their Memories. Our firſt Parents being created in a State of Maturity, it 
is rational to ſuppoſe that they would ſoon have Children, who would have 
an Education beſtowed on them, as ſoon as they were capable of it. 

Cain, in the Courſe of Nature, might be capable of Inſtruction in a few 
Years after his Birth, which could not 33 be many Years after their be- 

placed in, and their Expulſion from Paradiſe; therefore they could not 
forget all theſe Things, during the Education of their firſt Children. 

Ic own indeed, that, when their youngeſt Children were to be educated, the 

original Facts would be at a conſiderable Diſtance in Point of Time; bat, as 
uppoſe that they had an equal Affection for all their Chil- 


we may reaſonably fi 


dren, ſo they would be conflantly repeating theſe original Facts to every Child 
in it's Education ; and this conſtant Repetition of them, as their Infant Off- 
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ſpring ſtood in need of it, would preſerve them freſh in their own Memories 
to the laſt, and make them familiar to all their Children. If we ſuppoſe Adam 
to have had Children to 600, or 700 Years of Age, I do not perceive any 
Thing unnatural in the Suppoſition, at that Seaſon of extraordinay Longevity. 
Noah had certainly three Sons after he was 500 Years old; and why might 
not Adam have Children to 6, or 700, which was not much above two Thirds 
of his Life-time, which is no unnatural Pr ion to the Length of our 
Lives, in any Age, for having Children. If 20 be reckoned now the ordi- 

nary Life of Man, 46+ Years will be two Thirds of that Life, and moſt 
| healthy Perſons have Children at the Age of 46, therefore Adam might 


at 700. 
ow this continued Courſe of Education would keep the original Facts 


freſh in the Memory of our firſt Parents to the laſt ; and. ſo thoſe Children, 


which were born when Adam was 6, or 700 Years. old, would have much 
the ſame Sort of Education as Cain, Abel or Seth. 


II. Another Queſtion may ariſe, v;z. whether Adam's Poſterity would not 
be like to drop this Knowledge, when they had'received it from hind? But 
I think there is little Ground to fear this Inconvenience, at leaſt for a conſi- 

derable Time. | x 


1. I have proved under a former Head, that there is a natural Diſpoſition 
in Mankind, which inclines all Men to a mutual Communication, and which 
impels them both to ſeek and to give Pleaſure, in this Method of Diſcourſe 
and Converſation, and in mutually gratifying a Curioſity common to all. 
That, in which all Parties have a Pleaſure, will not be like to be dropped 

my till ſomething, which affords each a greater Pleaſure, ſucceeds in it's 


From this general Principle of our Nature we may then conclude, that, 


Adam's Poſterity would be inclined from the Beginning, to entertain each 
other with ſuch Knowledge as they had. We find this ſociable Temper pre- 
vailing in our own Dgys, and cannot reaſonably doubt but it prevailed in thoſe 
more early Ones. . | | 

2. The World was ſo young, when Cain, Abel, and thoſe, who were 
born neareſt to them, became capable of Converſation, that they could have 
little elſe to converſe about, beſides thoſe original Events. If they converſed 
with theic Parents, it would be natural to ſpeak of ſuch Things as they knew ; 
or further to enquire into Things unknown, for more Information; but theſe 
Things muſt be the Theme and Subject till. If they had a Taſte parallel to 
an hiſtorical One, they had no pa Events to diſcourſe of, but the Creation, 
the State of Innocency, the Fall, the Expulfion from Paradiſe, and the like. 


Uſes 


5 


If they would talk philoſophical, theſe Things muſt ſtill be the Subject of their 
Examination, the Nature of the Heavens. or the Earth, the Nature and 


, 
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Uſes of Animals, the Differences betwixt Brutes and Man; but all theſe 
muſt lead their T ts to the Hiſtory of the Creation. 

I they converſed with each other, Cain and Abel, or with their younger 
Brothers and Siſters, in the Dawn of Reaſon, or with their own Wives and 
Children, in the firſt Marriages ; there muſt be ſuch a Scarcity of other ub- 
jects, that a Day could hardly paſs for many Years, without ſome Converſa- 
tion on Paradiſe and it's Delights, the Barrenneſs of the common World, 
into which they were driven; the fatal Arts of the great Deceiver, and the 
fad Conſequences of his Succeſs. And, probably, the heavenly Guard, at 
the Gates of Paradiſe, would be viſible to them, which would be a conſtant, 
ſenſible Memorial, and awful Proof of the Truth of the primitive Hiſtory 
of the Fall, to all who ſettled near it. 

If they ſhould fall into the Temper of before them, and prying 
into Futurity, all the ConjeQtures which they could make, about future 
Events, as to what ſhould be like to befal them in their greateſt Concerns, 
muſt de founded on the firſt Prophecies; ſuch as the Certainty of their own 
Death, the Victory of the Seed of the Woman over the Serpent, the Barren- 
neſs of the Ground, and the laborious Tillage of it, to which they were 
condemned. They had nothing to guide them in this Kind of Enquiry, or 
Inveſtigation of future Events, but theſe Intimations, which were given 
after the Fall. So that theſe original Diſcoveries muſt be the Subject of their 
various Conferences in every View, Hiſtorical, Philoſophical, or Oeconomi- 
cal, park preſent, or to come. 

When theſe great Events, which were almoſt all they had to talk of, 

came to be the frequent Subjects of Converſation, among the Brothers and 
Siſters of the firſt Family, they could not commonly be mentioned without 
various Obſervations and Reflections upon them; there would ariſe Variety of 
Reaſoning about them, according to the different Genius and Temper of the 
Speakers. Perhaps Cain and Abel might make different — on theſe 
Facts. But then the repeating Facts would make them more and more fami- 
har ; and Converſation t renew in their Memories, thoſe Doctrines 
and Inſtructions which Adam had inculcated in the Gpurſe of their Edu- 
cation. 

4. Every Sabbath, which they may be ſuppoſed to celebrate in it's weekly 
Return; every Sacrifice which was offered, and every other publick Act of 
Religion, would naturally tend to refreſh their Memories with a Senſe of the 
Grounds and Reaſons of thoſe Solemnities. Theſe were ſtriking Things, 
and could not but ſet them upon they would both excite them to 
Meditations on Things known, LEER 
If we may then ſuppoſe that Mankind, at that Time, were no worſe than they 
commonly are now, this Stock of Knowledge, which they had by their Edu- 
cation, could not be loſt ; but on the contrary would be daily A and 
itaproving, by their own Reaſoning and Converſation upon it; and their 

uniting 
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| in religious Duties, ly while the Eye; witneſſes of the otiginal 
wo among them. 1 a might be careleſs then, as ſome are 


now, others might be careful, inquifitive ſtudious then, as we find it now. 
If Cain might be careleſs in his Enquiries, or looſe in his Remarks, Abe! was 


a Perſon of a different Character, ſerious in both. And, when they had 


ſo few Materials of Knowledge, either to meditate or diſcourſe upon, thoſe 


few would be eaſily preſerved from Curioſity, even when they were not taken 
Care of, from a religious Principle. There are many Perſons, in every Age, 
who are not religious, who yet treaſure up a large Stock of Religious Know- 
ledge ; and Parents, who do not reverence Religion themſelves, are frequently 
obſerved to deſire that their Children ſhould be acquainted with it. 

So that, by the Joint-Influence of the Principle of Religion, and that of 
Curioſity, the original Truths, both as to Facts and Doctrines, would very 
probably be preſerved. And all the Diſputes, which might afife about the 
Doctrines or Inferences from the Facts, would fix the Facts deeper in their 
Memories, and be apt to make the Doctrines or Articles of their Faith. more 


familiar to them. And any Incredulity, as to the Facts, * be cy de- 


cided by an * to our firſt Parents. 
al Facts 


Ul. A third Queſtion may be raiſed, Whether theſe original 
e and Doctrines would not ſoon be e corrupted e and fo the Patri- 


% archal Religion: be 1 loſt.” 


To this Difficulty I reply, That it frems almeit' impoſiible that ſuch a 
Corruption ſhould: lly before the Flood; and that therefore the 
Patriarchal Religion would be maintained by Ti radition, pretty perfe& to that 
bom i. e. as to the Knowledge of it. 

They lived to ſogreat an Age, that there could be very little Danger of 
Con — of the Facts taking Place, before the 
Deluge. 

Our firſt Parents themſelves might probably have Children till the fixth or 
ſeventh hundred Vear of their And therefore there might be young 
Perſons educated in the Knowledge of the genuine, original Truths, by the 
Eye and Ear- witneſſes of them, thro” fix or ſeven Centuries, ſome of which 
might be alive to the yery Time of the Deluge. „ e 1 

_ confiderable Miſtakes, or Corruptions, bad crept in 
the Hiſtory of th eſe original Events, our firſt Parents were alive, to be 3 
4 to, for rectifying 
thing near the Plate of Adant's Refideice, might have frequently rene w- 


ſucceeding Patriarch, except Enoch, might have ſtill young Perſons educated 


by themſelves, almoſt thro' every Age of the Antediluvian World; theſe 
would 


Heid, for near 1000 Years. 80 that'll; that lived | 


T e on inal Truths. I | 
gi ruths. It may be further abſerved, that 
Seth might have Children educated by him till the ninth Century, and erery | 


\ 
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would be all along mixing with thoſe of. more profiigate Education, and ſo 
would be like to keep the Primitive Truths, pretty entire, notwithſtanding 
any Endeavours of the other to — — corrupe them, or any Negligence 
about them. 

3. As to the Doctrines rontded upon, or inferred from, thoſe FaQts, any 
Perſon of common Capacity ay pry a all bimſelf, could they have 
been loft z which however it is by no Means reaſonable to ſuppoſe, while 
Adam himſelf was alive, and Children who were educated by him ; 
and fore of the younger Sort night be alive to the very Year of the Deluge, 
as we before remarked... muy 

4. But, if it is further here, that tho”, according to this Account, 
it may be allowed, that = might, if they would, have preſerved theſe ori- 
ginal Truths and Doctrines, yet they were fo wicked, that it is not probable 

they would do it. 

To this Objection I reply, That many of the Patriarchs, which are men- 

| tioned by Nees, were eminently good Men, as Abel, and Enacb, and Naab. 
And we ave Occafion to carry it any further than the good Men, particu- 
; larly Noab, who was the Monitor of the old World, and the Fountain of the 
Tradition to the new one. The Men world cultivate this Kind of Know- 
| kdge, and the bad ung do it if they would. 
Befides, there are now, and (no doubt) in parallel Circumſtances always 
were, many bad Men, with a ſufficient Knowledge of Religiov. Theſe 
original Facts were ſo few, and moſt of the Inferences from them fo plain, 
that they could not well be ignorant of them, and yet it might be no more 
than barren Speculation. Men's Lufts haye often been too hard for their Con- 
victions in every Age; and —— thoſe * 


SECT. I. 


On who * ** clear, as 10 "the Lin f Succeſſion of 
| the Parriarebo. 


883 as to the Line of Con- 
Lt veyance n oy: from Aue 60 Nesb, by che Hebrew, Antiquary, 
"Yy 4: 117 30 5 
R in Gene e Mid ee erien Purinecds 
mentioned by | Mbfes, were arrived at Manhood, except Nagh, and perhaps 
A before Adam's Death. 
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The follow¾ing Table of the Years of the World, in which they were ſe⸗ 
venilly ws ad in which they died, exhibits a clear Account of this 


- 


Born Anno Mundi. Dizp Ammo Mund:. 


Adam = - — „ {60 
Seth - - - 130 - - - 
FF TT AC wy 
Cainan - -  - 325 — — — 
Mabalakel = - - 398 - 1 
=_ - - - - 460 - - - 

- -= - > 622 - — 
Methuſelah - - 687 = — 
Lamech — — 874 = a 
Noah = = - 1056 — — - 


How long the intermediate Patriarchs were each of them contemporary 
with Adam the firſt, and Noah the laſt, in this Series of Line of — 
appears from the following Table. 

THEY LIVED 


Wich Apan. 


trad at Noah's Birth, 


| — dr (un, lier ail the enen Patriarchs, betwixt 
Adam and Noub, lived ſo long with each of them, that Adam could not be 
too old, nor Noah to you ng 0 impart or to receive the Informations concern= 
ing the primitive State of human Nature. Cn 
ny Cd many Tears after he bim{ſclf was at full Ma- 
o as to ble of making judicious Enquiries; and many Years be- 
i Tears, fo that Adam could be 
e an gen een, with e 


f .» ii 


/ The original Facts muſt deſcend to them, even to Noab himſelf, unadul- 
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tion of Memory, to the Enquiries of Methuſelah. And he lived 600 Years 
with Naab, fo that he could communicate all he got from Adam. 

Jared and Mabalaleel lived both with Adam and Noah, in each of their 
Prune and Vigour of Nature, Judgment and Memory ; with all the Ad- 
vantages of perfect Contemporaries with both. Adam was in all his Vigour 
to inſtruct and relate, and Noah in a full Maturity and Prime of Reaſon to 
take in, whatever they related and taught as from Adam. 

But then further, they were not only Contemporaries, ſo as that all of them 
lived together, but they were near Relations, Fathers and Sons, thro' the 
whole Succeſſion; ſo that they muſt every one of them greatly intereſt them- 
ſelves in this ** _ which each of them had from their own 
Father. 

Again; it ſeems to me that the Moſaic Line from Seth to Noah was chief- 
ly, if not wholly, by the eldeſt Sons, who might ſettle near the Place of 
Adam's ordinary "Refdence, and ſo might, each of them, enjoy a frequent 
and free Converſation with him, to the Day of his. Death ; and with each 
other, as long as they ſeverally lived * ns. 

This View of the regular Series of Succeſſion in the ancient Patriarchs, who 
by their Longevity were — a Sort of Contemporaries, and by their being ſuch 
near Relations, might, probably, have a Vicinity of Habitation, will greatly 
illuſtrate the Perfection of their Knowledge of all Things, from the Begin- 
ning of the World. 


terated with Fable. And, if any Errors mixed with the Truths as to the 
Doctrines and Opinions deduced from theſe Facts, they all had their own 
Reaſon to make uſe- of, for Detection of thaſe Errors, and the Confutation 
of the Fallacies, which ill defigning Men ** make uſe of, in their 
Su 
There might, no doubt, be Perſons of Latitudinary , Sceptical Principles then, 
as well as now. Objetors to the Revelations 4 to Adam, as well as thoſe 
made to Moſes or Paul. But they. could have. no great Succeſs againſt thoſe 
Believers, who heard all that they believed, which. themſelves did not ſee, 
from Adam, who did ſee and heat, and feel all he reported. 
Upon the whole then, there muſt have been, through all the Antediluvian 
Apes, tho I do not fay that there was in all Places, a Competency of Religious 
Knowledge,. to have 1 and excited them to the Practice of all genuine 
Piety, and ſubſtantial, ſolid.Vistue, -, That there might be ſo, the Courſe of 
this Argument proves; and that there was ſo, at lat in ſome Places, Noat's 
awn Preaching. and Practice was a Demonſtration, , 


Max, even after the Fall, was a noble Creature. And, with ſuch Encou+ 
i Help ps. as God-gracioully afforded him, ſuch : a'Syſtem of Articles 
aith, ſuch a Ritual of Worſhip and Directory of Devotion, and ſuch a maſ- 

culine Plan of Morals, as hight have beep gathered out. of all theſe Premiſes ; 


they 
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nieht have maintained not only a great Decorum, but a many noble 

| = rational Piety and true Goodneſs, God did not, in all this Period, 
leave himſelf without Witneſs, &c. 


SECT. IL 
On Longevity of the Antediluvians. 


AM not ſenſible of any other Objection againſt this Account I have 
given of the Perfection of Tradition in the firſt. World, except what may 
be made to the Calculations of Time. a LAY 
Here it may be alledged, 1. That it was not computed by Years of ſuch 
Dimenſions as are now made uſe of, i. e. by folar Years, meaſured by an an- 
nual Revolution of the Sun. Or, 2. That if it be fo, then the whole Hif- 
tory is incredible. 217 | 


I. As to the firſt Objection, I offer the following Reply, viz. That all 
the common Diviſions of Time are plainly ſet down and enumerated, as 
Things well known, when the Duration of the general Deluge was calcu- 
lated, from. the Beginning of it to the End. | 


In this ſhort and only genuine Hiſtory of the Deluge, we have expreſs Men- 
tion of Days, Taba Years. And tho! Weeks are not named, yet the 
Diſtinction of the Period of ſeven Days is as expreſsly mentioned as any of the 
other, as if that had been a remarkable Period alſo, as well. known as the 
other.. | BAD 5 
It is I think obvious, that all theſe Meaſures of Fime, except one, were 
taken from the apparent Motions of the heavenly Bodies. The diurnal, ap- 
Revolution of the Sun, was the Meaſure of a Day and Night. The 
lunar Revolution was the Original of diſtinguiſhing Time into Months. The 
annual ſolar Revolution was the Occaſian of diſtinguiſhing Time into Years. 
And tho' they might take the Phaſes of the Moon, for the Ground of divid- 
ing a Month into four Weeks, yet it ſeems the moſt probable that the Di- 
ſkinction of Time into Weeks might be owing to. the Inſtitution of the Sab- 
bath, or ſeventh. ſucceſſive Day, for pious Reſt. 4, RR SR, 
All theſe Aſtronomical Foundations for diſtinguiſhing Time, they had ts 
direct them very early. That of a Week they had by Revelation, that of a 
Month by the Motiap of the Moon, and that of a Year, after the End of 
the firſt Year of the World, or firſt ſolar annual Revolution, by that Motion 
of the Sun. And tho' they might not be ſufficiently apprized of the Cer- 
tanty aud Regularity of the folar Year, and it's. exact Dimenſions. at. firſt, 


poet, 
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ye inks, — be. #1 great Lok, after a few antnial, ſolar 
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* — indeed, that it is veryi probable; that Moſes received the 
Knowledge of the exact Dimenſions of the Lives of the Antediluvian Patri- 
archs from Revelation, (ſince it cannot be well conceived how Records could 
be kept of thoſe different Lengths of their Lives before writing ſo perfectly)“ 
yet it is highly probable that they made uſe of theſe feveral Motions, by which 
= compute and calcujate Time, and had chem pretty regular in their own 

ays. 

1. Moſes in the Hiſtory of the Creation, tells us, that God expreſsly de- 
clared theſe ſpecial Uſes 5 of the heavenly Luminaries among others. Gen. i. 
44. Ant Gad ni ler there be Lights in the Firmament N Heaven, to divide 
the Day from the Night, and let them be for Signs for Seaſons, and | for 
Do and Tears) 
No, as I füppoſe, that an Hiftory of the Creation was given to Adam, as 
fall at leaſt, as that which is given to , in the Book of Genefis ; becauſe it 
was as neceſſary that he ſhould know that great Tranſaction, as that we ſhould 
know it; and impoſſible that he ſhould find it out, by any Sagacity of his 
bern, any more chan we fhould find it out by ours. I ay, on theſe'Confider- 
ichs, it; is likely that he had a Hiſtory of the Creation; band if ſo, he was by 
Revelation, or by angelic Miniſtry, informed of this particular nd and Uſe 
of the heavenly Bodies, and their Motions, and therefore would ſet him- 
ſelf to make this uſe of them, to meaſure and compute the Succeſſion of Time 
by them. The Meaſure of a Day and Month was eaſy; and that of a Year, 
by the annual Revolution of the Sun, would in ſome Years, become eaſy 
too, The ſeveral Patriarchs ved probably, pretty much in one Place, for 
we know Cain built a City fot his Reſidence. Gen. iv. 16, 17. And, as the 
Patriarchs from Seth to Noah, were probably moſt of them the eldeſt Sons, fo 
they lived in the ſame Country, an and could not but remark where the Sun a 
peared in the longeſt, and whete in the ſhorteſt Day; and whereaboat 

ineres; if there was an ecliptic Motion, then it is plain they might have 
Gram Obſervation of theſe , if they had not an aſtronomical 
an Thoſe Who know mountainous Countries, can tell very near, behind 
What Mountain the dun riſes, on the longeſt Day, and which on the ſhorteſt, 
by annual Obſervations. 

2. Again, the Return of the Seaſons would indicate ſomething of a regular 
Succeſſion of Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. They would find that 
TY always carhe before Autumn, in certain — Succeffion, and that it 


* depended 


*Godpromited 1 120- ties Patience, and Joubtle Noob could compute that Time, 
Gen. vi. 3. And as to the of the Lives of the Poſtdiluvian Fathers, it — pews 
9 Moſes no other Way; fince they were all alive long after the Diſperſion, and / probably never 

anyof Pligg Line, from whom Abraham deſcended afterwards. So that » Accound of 
the Time of their Death, could be no Part of the Tradition, in the Abrabamic Family. 
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depended on the Motions of the Sun, and that theſe came every Year, alynays 
as the Sun roſe about, or near, ſuch a Mountain, or remarkable Place, in 
their own View, at the Places where they lived. | 

A learned Author * ſpeaks fully to this Purpoſe, © The Moon as perform- 
e ing her Revolutions more frequently than the Sun, offered Mankind the 
« firſt Method of Computation. But; as it muſt be very ſoon obſerved, that 
« theſe lunar Years, came about too often, to be of any great Service in aſ- 
te certaining the larger Portions of Duration, and in diſtinguiſbing the vari- 
« ous Seaſons of Summer and Winter, Spring and Autumn, a little Reflection 
« would ſoon lead them te look out for a longer and more com five 
% Meaſure of Time. Nor was it poſſible far them long to be at a Loſs or 

« Difficulty in this Reſpect, when the great Luminary, that was contin 
4e rolling over their Heads, fo viſibly offered itſelf to their Notice for this 

« Purpoſe, He goes on,—As the Revolution of the Sun from the longeſt 
& or ſhorteſt Day, till it returned again to the ſame Point, or Tropic, was 
the moſt obvious and remarkable Object of their Senſes, and muſt be their 
* conſtant Guide and Monitoy in improving, ſowing, and planting, Nature 
te itfelf muſt dictate. to them to obſerve the Number of Days and Nights, 
c and even the lunar Vears, or Moons, themſelves, that were included with- 
te in that greater Period, or Revolyfion. And, as this might be done by. 
* every Shepherd, or Huſbandman, without the leaſt Help of Aſtronomy, or 
% Knowledge of the heavenly Signs, it is impoſſible but that their Intereſt as 
e welt as Curiofity muſt prompt them to it; it is im but the true 
* Quantity of the ,Year mult have deen nearly known, even in the moſt 
« early Ages of Mapkiad. 

3. But. further ;, there are Computations of all their Times in little Periods, 
Which could not burden their Memories. Can we think that Shem could not 
reckon two Years from the Flood ta. 2 $.Bitth, or that Arphaxad could 

reckon, 30 Years to the Birth of and ſo on, in every Succeſſion for 
ſo few Years? Can we think 1 could-; noti ramember what Age he 
was, at the Diſperſion, when he left Naab; or when he had his Son Haran, and 
afterwards his Son Abraham ? Can we: imaging that Abralum know' not what 
Age *he was when he left Charan, to go to Camnam; or. how,vld he was 
when Jaac was | inal ha that he —_ not what Age Jane was, 
when he married; or when Eſau and Jacob were. born? Or, finally, 
Can we queſtion —_—_ _ his own;, Age when; he: ſtodd. 
before Phareah?. Surely this. was, a Knowledge, very. famyiagly com- 
mon in that Age; F when Phot ha Jaca how dd be was It was 
not 2 puzzling Bhi to. try, his Skill in Aſtronomy; but meerly en Ac- 
count of his A Appearance, as a very aged Fęrſon. Apd.it appears, dy Jacob's 
Anſwer, that this was a Point of Knowledge familiar among his Anceſtors ; 
he bad not atjained to. the Age of his Fathers, which muſt carry it fuitker 

8 d 

than Iſaac and Abraham ; and, probably, he might refer to the e 


i: is a 
* Squire, Def. of Greek Chre. p. 37, 38. t Gen. xlvii, 8, 9. 
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of mary Generations backward, becauſe he calls his own Days few compared 
wath theirs. 

From all theſe Obfirenions, I think we may conclude that the Antedilu- 
vian Patriarchs had a pretty regular Meaſure of Time, even the Motions of 
the heavenly Bodies, which they underſtood and made uſe of, 

4. The Dead of the Deluge is computed by Days, Months and Years, 
of certain determinate Dimenſions, and compared with the Reckoning of the 
Antediluvians. 

The Year of the Flood was the fix hundredth Year of the Life of the Pa- 
triarch Noah.* This Year was divided into Months; for the Flood began in 
the ſix hundredth Year of Noah's Life, in the ſecond Month. The Months 
were divided into a certain Number of Days; for in the ſix hundredth Vear, in 
the ſecond Month, on the ſeventeenth Day of the Month, the Fountains of 
the great Deep were broken up, and the Windows of Heaven were opened. 
It rained forty Days before the Ark floated, and the Flood prevailed one 
hundred and fifty Days, before it reſted on the Mountains of Ararat. This 
was in the ſeventh Month, on the ſeventeenth Day'of the Month. And this 
Paſſage clearly determines the Length of their Months, to be of thirty Days. 
It begun in the ſecond Month, the ſeventeenth Day, and reſted the ſeventh 
Month, ſeventeenth Day, and 5 „ 30 = T0. 

The Year certainly contained ten Months, for Gen. viii. 5. the Waters de- 
creaſed continually from their Beginning to abate, unto the tenth Month, on 
the firſt Day of which the Tops of the Mountains were ſeen. I confeſs we 
meet not with any direct Mention of the eleventh and twelfth Months. But 
ſo much Time would be neceſſary for the draining the Earth, that it could 
ſcarce be dry enough for the going out of 'the Ark, on the ſecond Month the 
27th Day, unleſs we ſuppoſe the Year to have conſiſted of twelve Months. 

The Probability of the Length of their Year, being twelve Months, will 
appear not only on Account of it's corre ding + to one 9 Revolution, 5 in 
it's annual Orbit, but from te Hifory nal i 

VS. 


Second Month, 17th Day, Flood begun) . ow 
Seventh Month, 17th Day, Ark reſted. $ ; Month ES. * 
Tenth Month, 1ſt Day, the Mountain Tops ſeen. Therefore, ad the 
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they were ſeen, there paſſed 13 Days of the 7th Month, and the 


whole 8th and gth Months. — i 
Eleventh Month, roth Day, theRaven ſent out ; for it was 40 Days. 40 
Seventeenth Day the Dove ſent out, + 


'Twenty-fourth Day, Dove ſent again, but umd not. 7 
From this 24th Day, of the 11th Month, to the End of the 12th 


Month, he dad — further 9 while the Earth wah 36 
draining. Jon Gam wo} 
2 


Gen. Vil. 14. 
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In the 601 Year, 1ſt Month, 1ſt Day, the Ark uncovered. From 8 
this Time to the ad Month, zyth Day, the Earth drained, and hep 537. 
went out of the Ark by divine Command. 


— 
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So that the Duration of the Flood was 370 Days, from going in to com- 
ing out, or 12 Months 10 Days. 

Now from this it is evident, that the fix hundredth Year of Noah's Life, 
conſiſted of 12 Months, each Month - conſiſting of 30 Days, that is 
12x30 = 360 Days. But theſe 600 Years of Nea#'s Life, before the Flood, 
were of the ſame Dimenſion with the Years of Adam, of which he lived 
930; or thoſe of Methuſelah, of which he lived 969, and ſo of all the reſt 
of the Antediluvian Fathers. a ; 

2. The Years, that are made uſe of, by Moſes, in computing the Length 
of the Lives of the Antediluvian Patriarchs, in the 5th Chapter of Genefis, 
are of the ſame Dimenſions, or the ſame Sort of Years, with thoſe made 
uſe of in computing the Lives of the Poſtdiluvians; becauſe the Vears of 
Noah and Shem ate expreſsly reckoned in both the Genealogies, and continued 
from one to the other. Noah was 600 Years old at the Flood, he lived 3 50 
Years after it, and his whole Age was 950 Years.® They counted the ſame 
Sort of Years before and after the Flood, which added together made up this 
Sum. | 
Shem was 100 Years old, two Years after the Flood, or in the ſecond Year 
after it, at the Birth of Arphaxad, of which Sum 98 were the Years he 
lived before the Flood, and the two were Poſtdiluvian Years. He lived in all 
600 Years, 98 of Antediluvian, and 502 of Poſtdiluvian Years... 

I may add, in order to a regular View of the Old Teſtament Chronology, 
that Shem's Years were of the fame Dimenſion, or the ſame Sort of Years 
with thoſe of which Nabor had lived 29 at the Birth of Terab, of which 
Abraham had lived 75, at the Departure * Haran to Canaan, and 100 at 
the Birth of Jaac. And Iſaac's, Facob's, Foſeph's and Moſes's Years were of 
the ſame Kind, or Length, with the Years of Abraham, becauſe the Series 
and Computation of Time is made up, out of them all, by adding them to- 
gether, in reckoning the Time from the giving the Promiſe to Abraham, 
to the going out of Egypt; and ſo on, from the Egreſſion from Egypt, to the 
building of the Temple; from the building of the Temple, to it's ion; 
and from thence to the End of the Babylniſb Captivity; when the Pagan 
Chronology clearly connects with the Sacred in the Reign of Cyrus, 

From theſe Arguments we may conclude that the Years of the Lives of the 
Antediluvians were ſolar Years. They were of the fame Length with the 
Year in which the Flood was, which was a Year with 12 Months, of 30 
. *® Gen, ix. 29. | cans 
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Days to a Month, or 360 Days, and of the ſame Length with the Vears of 
Abraham, Jarob, Moſes, and the Kings of Fudah, to the Babyhniſb Captivity, 
and the Beginning of the Perſian Empire. e k 

2. If we ſhould reckon the Years in theſe Genealogies, to be not „lar, but 
only lunar Years, much greater Incongruities would ariſe from this Compu- 
tation, than from the other. Lunar Years, or Lunations, may, at a round 
Sum, be reckoned to conſiſt of 30 Days to a Year, and then the very oldeſt 
of the Patriarchs would not have lived to a greater Age, than many Perſons 
have arrived at, in every Age ſince; for Methuſelah, who was 969 Years old, 
would but have lived 80 Years and 9 Months, for 72 = 80 ; and yet in 
Mofes's Hiſtory the Life of Man is faid to be much reduced from the Lon- 
gevity of the earlier Ages of the World. Jacob called his own Days but fer, 
compared with the Lives of his Progenitors, that is, before they were weak 
by Years, as he at that Time was, which muſt refer to his diſtant Progenitors. 
— Again ; tho' there would have been nothing remarkable as to their old 
Age at the Time of their Death, for Lamech lived 777 Years, not quite 65 
Years; for 12 = 64 + ſolar Years yet the Time of their Puberty, or 
Manhood, would have been greatly unnatural, compared with Mankind eyer 
fince. Enoch muſt have had Methuſelab at about five Years,and an half old; 
and Mahalalee! muſt have had Fared, at the fame Age, for 1# Ii. Arphaxad 
would have had Salah at two Years and eleven Months old; and the other 
Patriarchs, before the Diſperſion, would have had their firft-born Sons, at 
about two Years and an half; for 30 divided by 12 will give in the Quotient 
two Years and an half 17 = 2 . They all from Salab to Nabor had Children 
about 3o Years of Age at a Medium. e 4,596 

Now, if de the ſolar Years in this Computation, and embrace the 
lunar, to avoid what may be thought an incredible Longevity 3 yet we run 
upon a greater Abſurdity, as to the incredible Time of their Maturity, or 
Manhood. For the Years muſt ſure be of the ſame Sort or Length, between 
their Birth and their having Children, as betwixt their having Children and 
their Death. And this Way of reckoning will bring even the Antediluvians 
to have had Children at five or fix Years old, and the Poſtdiluvians at about 
two or three Years old, i. e. they muſt have been at the Heads of Families 
before they could ſpeak plain, before they had attained to any Knowledge of 
Language, - unleſs we ſuppoſe a conſtant Miracle inſpiring them with the 


Knowledge and Language of Manhood, at the Infant State of five or three, 


or even two Years old. 

And upon the whole, the Moſaic Hiſtory will be mach more unnatural on 
the lunar, than it can be pretended to be on the ſolar Reckoning. The whole 
Time of the ancient World would be only for 138 Years Continuance, for 
= 138; and in ſo narrow a Space of Time, there could be no room for 
making any Improvements ,comparatively, either in Arts or Sciences, in 


Civil or Religious Knowledge. © 


* 
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This Method of Computation would fink the Poſtdiluviam almoſt down 
to Inſects, which and periſh in a Seaſon. It would however reduce the 
greateſt Sages to ildren. Terah would have been but 17 ſolar Years old at 
his Death. And Abraham, after all his Experience and Eminency of Virtue 
and Knowledge, would have been but fix Years old at his — Haran, and 
not 1 5 at his Death; and yet he had travelled thro a great Variety of Coun- 
tries and People in the Time, which is impoſſible. 


II. As to the ſecond Objection, that if the Years are to be accounted ſo- 
lar Years, then the Chronology is utterly 2 on Account of its un- 
natural Longevity. 


1. I reply, That this Notion of the very great Length of Man's Life in 
the early Ages of the World, prevailed among the ancient Pagan Nations. 
It was never objected to the Hebrew Hiſtorian as any Way incredible. But 
on the , confirmed by their Agreement in te the fame Thing, 
The Chaldeans particular a to their Anceſtors, vaſtly ex- 
ceeding the Hebrew Accounts, I quote not this for the 'Bruth of thoſe enor- 
mous Chaldean Computations, but only to ſhew that the Notion of the pri- 
pain did not appear unnatural to the early Ages of 
Paganiſm 
The learned Jewiſh Antiquary „ Ho bien of he 
= Lives of Patriarchs adds: Let no one, upon the Lives of 
te the Ancients with our Lives, and with the few Years we now live, 

te think that what we have ſaid of them; is falſe.” I have fays he, for 
« Witneſs to what I have faid, all thoſe who have written Auriquitics, both 
© among the Greeks and Barbarians. For even Manetho, who wrote the 
« Egyptian Hiſtory ; and Bere, who collected the Chaldean Monuments; 
* and Mochus and Hęſtiæus; and beſides theſe, Hieronymus the Egyptian, and 
* thoſe, who compoſed the Phenician Hiſtory, agree to what I here fay. 

« Hefod alſo, and Hecalæus, and Hellanicus, and ; and beſides theſe, 
« Epberus, and Nicolaus; of Damaſcus, relate that the Ancients lived I000 
* Years.” And Mr. WhiBan herę juſtly notes, that, had Joſephus read the 
Latin Authors as he did the Greek, he would have had a ftill greater Catalogye 
of ancient Authors, to confirm: the Gcred Hiſtory, in one of it's moſt difficult 
Branches. Varro, the maſt learned of the Romans, made this Enquiry, 
What the Reaſon was, that the Ancients were ſuppoſed to have lived 1000 
Years Ryman entered into 


7 
; - 
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the reſt. Heſod, in his Works and Days, v. 129, 130, deſcribes the ſe- 
a Age this: ay. 9, 13 | 


A * „ 
Erpeger d rau, fe WTI, @ irt d 


Which Mr. Cooke tranſlates thus: 


* An hundred Years the careful Dames employ, 
«« Before they form to Man th' unpoliſh'd Boy.” 


Man was eye wires, a great Infant at 100 Years old, according to Hefiod, 
in the Second or Silver Age. 

2. This great Longevity of the firſt Generations of Mankind gives us a 
noble Idea of 2 Nature, which was originally made for Immortality; 
and which was ſo formed, as even after the Fall, to continue for ſo long a 
Duration. This Circumſtance confirms the other Parts of the Moſaic Hiſ- 
tory, concerning our primitive Perfection. How different from the diminu- 
tive, weak into which Man is now ſhrivelled up, was he at the 
? We muſt conceive of a much greater Nobleneſs, Strength and 
Vigour of their primitive Frame, which could ſtand, without wearing away, 
almoſt 1000 Years. 

The Length of Adam's Life, may, perhaps, intimate to us what was to 
have been the Continuance of Man in this World, had he not finned, before 
he was to be tranſlated into the celeſtial Regions. He lived 930 Years in a 
State of Maturity, being created in a State of Manhood, or the Prime of 
Youth ; and by the Account of the Ages of the Patriarchs at their Marriage, 
it ſeems as if 70 was the Prime of their Youth ; ſo that Adam's Life might 
be about equivalent to 1000 Years from The Difference might, 
perhaps, have been this, that had they not become mortal, and been debarred 
from the Tree of Life, they ſhould have continued 1000 Years in this. 
World, in their full Vigour, till their Tranſlation ; (which, however, would 
have been to make room for new Generations) whereas, when they 
—— of Ii e to arrive at near the 

Len Life ; yet it was with Decays, which uall 
bended them. down to the Duſt Now this 1 their very — long 
Life.gives a moſt noble Idea of the Excellency and Perieftion of ther orig 
Tk and may therefore be very credible. ' 

. here is nothing unnatural or wonderful in a Life, te any mee than 

-one, on any Principles of Philoſophy 'or M A living Ma- 
chine is indeed in itſelf a wonderful Work. An —＋ Body compoſed of 
ſuch a Multitude of Parts of ſuch exquiſite Structure, Con and mu- 
tual Dependance; which yet are capable of being regulary repaired, and for 


ſome he ed in Magnitude and Strength, is a Won- 
der 


A 
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divine Operation. It is truly admirable to obſerve how from that Speck 

17 2 as Dr. Garth poetically expreſſes it, in the primitive Fluid, ſhould 
ariſe the Embryo, the Fœtus, and then the living Animal, in ſuch ſenſible 
Dilatation and gradual Growth of every Part, after it's Birth, and a Propor- 


as upon 
faſtened together by Solids of different Hardneſs and Conſiſtency, as the Bones, 
Muſcles and Tendons; ſome to be flexible, others firm, according to their dit- 
ferent Uſe. How all theſe ſhould be nouriſhed by numberleſs proper Canals, 
of ſuch various Size and Shape, conical or cylindrical, fitted to ſecrete and con- 
vey a Variety of different Fluids. All this is, indeed, the aſtoniſhing Work- 
manſhip of the Almighty. And the very Origin of the Motions in this ad- 
mirable Machine cannot be explained by any known Laws of Mechanics, but 
muſt be reſolved into the Will and Action of the Creator. 5 
But then, when this wonderful Work is ſet forward, under the Inſpection 
and Agency of God: When, by due Quantities and Qualities of Food, Air, 
and Exerciſe, our Bodies do grow and ſtrengthen, what Principles of Philo- 
ſophy, or Mechaniſm, can be affigned for the ſtopping their Growth, and the 
commencing of their Decay, at certain given Periods ? If an animal Body can, 
with theſe due Proportions of Supplies, live in Vigour to 100 Years, why not 
to goo? If, indeed, it falls in the Way of a Lion, or a Cannon Ball, it is no 
Wonder if it is rent, or daſhed to Pieces. So again; Exceſſes and Irregulari- 
ties will account for it's decaying. Unnatural Quantities or Qualities of Food, 
Air, or Exerciſe, gorging with Gluttony, or enflaming with Debauch, will 
explain the Deſtruction of the Machine, however exactly adjuſted in all it's 
Parts. But we are now enquiring into the certain periodical Decays of old 
Age, which come upon Men, let them live ever fo regularly and exactly. 
in Machines, made up of dead Parts, incapable of regular new Supplies, 
Friction and Ruſt, or the Adhefion of heter eous Particles, will account 
for their being ſoon ſpoiled, as the Wheels of a Clock. But ina living Ma- 
chine, where there is a conſtant mechanical Repair of every waſting Part, 
by uniting and incorporating new fimilar Matter, fo that it waſtes and grows 
reciprocally, 1 cannot ſee how a certain Decay can be explained, at any given 
Period. We have the Judgment of the greateſt Naturaliſts and Phyſicians, 
in Support of this Opinion. There muſt, ſay they, be indeed a due Flexibi- 
lity of the Veſſels, Muſcles, and Fibres, in order to the performing the ani- 
mal Functions. * And, in ſo tender a Frame, there muſt neceſfarily be 
re ſmall Particles rubbed off ſrom the Solids, by the Humours, or Fluids, 
— wes Lad I . But then 33 ſimilar Particles that come in 
w juices, properly prepared. Theſe being fimilar in Figure, Mag- 
_ and Kind, fit the Vacancies left by the Particles that were Tubbed of, 
and unite to the Solids, and ſo perpetually repair them, and keep them in their 


due 


Boer baue. di Increment, 
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due Tode and Textuge, | Flexibility, and Strength, as long as God thinks fit. 
* And tho it be true that there are more Fluids in ion than Solids in 
every growing animal Body; and that in aged ones, the Properties of the So- 
lids encreaſe, and fome Channels of Veſſels are loft by the Compreſſion of 
their contiguous Veſſels; and that therefore at laſt, without a Muacle, the 
Rigidneſs would overcome the Flexibility ; yet what I alledge, is this, that no 
Philoſophical Principles can determine the Period when this Change muſt hap- 
pen; or why at 80, any more than $00. So that the Hiſtory of the long 
Lives of the Patriarchs, cannot be confuted by any Principles of Philoſophy. 
Further, there are ſome Things in conſtant Experience, in the Courſe 
of 2 which may illuſtrate this Point. An Horſe is old at 20, a Man at 
70, and yet the whale * of the Horſe ſeems ſtronger than that of 
a Man. 

4. Some natural Cauſes may be aſſigned for their living to ſo great an Age. 
+ The Quality of their Food, added to the natural Strength of their Frame, 
might occaſion an extraor ity. The Antediluvians lived y 
entirely on vegetable Diet; and thoſe Vegetables ſpringing up in very 
Lauth of Nature, and propagated from the very pureſt and richeſt Juices, 
mig be mere bland and balmy than they are now. The Particles of the 
beſt and moſt nutritious Kind were molt plentifully ſown at firſt in the proli- 
fic Lap of Nature; and there may be now a Decreaſe of thoſe fineſt Parts. 
And there may be a Mixture of ſome noxious Particles with them; ſome 


Kind of Salts or Mineral Particles, which may be opened out by our digging 1 


ſo much in the Bowels of the Earth, and ſome of thoſe mineral Beds 
to the Surface, which might not be ſo common at firſt. 
Again; there ſeems to be a plain Hint in the Moſaic Hiſtory, that their origi- 
nal Stamina were ſtronger than after the Flood. Sixty- five are the very loweſt 
Years at which any of theſe Patriarchs had Children. From this 1 I ſhould 
think that 65 was the Flower of Youth; and that they were growing in 
Strength, and perhaps Size and Stature too, y to near an 100 Years 
old. And if their required ſo much Time to come to their Maturity, 
it is rational to ſuppoſe that they would be anſwerably longer before their De- 
_ cay,—F Finally; moſt Authors have apprehended; that the firſt World en- 
joyed a greater Serenity in the Air, and Temperature of the Seaſons, than 
have prevailed ſince the Flood. All theſe „ conſpire to 
their remarkable ity. 

5. There may be ſome on nts why. Men. ſhould be con- 
tinued longer in the World in the Beginning, than e ſhould 
doubtleſs be very cautious in preſuming to explain the Ends and Reaſons of Pro- 
vidence, in any of it's Ways, when God has not revealed them. Yet, when 

we conſider the ity of the divine Nature, we may perceive the Happi- 
ack of the Creature to be one End of — the Beginning, the 


Condition 
* Boerh. ibid. t Foſeph. Antig. Fud. |. 1. c. iii f Burnet. Theor. 
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Condition of the World ſeemed to require lang Life, much more than now. 
The Earth was wWholly unpeopled, cxcept r one Pair; it might then appear 
worthy of the Wiſdom and Benignity of God, to endue Man with a 
Frame, and to allow them a longer Continuance in the World, for the 
ſpeedy Encreaſe of Inhabitants.—Again ; every to be in- 
vented, for all the Uſes and Conveniences of human Life ; | ight 
quire a long Courſe of Time, and many repeated Eflays, to bring 
any confiderable Perfection. The Inſtruments neceſſary for Hy 
tiling the Ground, for reaping the Fruits, and preparing the Grain 
neceſſary Bread, would require many T and many Eſſays, 
chooſe out the proper Materials to make them of, and to prepa 
Uſe. The very Invention of Fire ſeems to me aſtoniſhing, and almoſt impoſſi- 
ble, unleſs the heavenly Lightening fired ſome Tree, or other combuſtible Mat- 
ter; and without Fire, convenient Tools and Inſtruments would be impoſſi- 
ble. If they broke off the Branch of a Tree, with which to dig the Earth, 
for ſowing their Corn, it muſt be very tedious and laborious. They muſt 


to 


have been neceffarily attentive to ev 
their Diſcoveries ; and remark on all the Actions of the inferior Animals, who 
were taught by Inſtinct to take the moſt proper Ways, and would be their 
Patterns in almoſt every Invention. | 

This Sentiment is finely purſued by our great Cotemporary Poet.“ 


*« See him from Nature riſing flow to Art: 
* To copy Hffinct then was Reaſon's Part. | 
„Thus, then, to Man the Voice of Nature ſpake, 
* Go! from the Creatures thy Inſtruction take. 
Learn from the Birds, what Food the Thickets yield; 
Learn from the Beaſts, the Phyſic of the Field. 

* Thy Art of Building, from the Bee receive; 

«© Learn of the Mole to plow ; the Worm to weave ; 
Learn of the little Nautilus to fail, 


Spread the thin Oar, and catch the driving Gale. 


All the neceſſary, mechanic Arts muſt be rude ar firſt, for Want of conve- 
nient Materials, of which to make their Inſtruments. Till Metals were 
found out, we can ſcarce conceige how there could be ſuch Things as the 
mechanic Arts in the World. Till the Spade, the Ax, the Saw, and Knife 
were invented, Arts muſt make a very flow Progreſs. 
have been the beſt Means for ſharpening any Inſtruments of Wood, till Me- 
tals were diſcovered. Now, in this Infant State of every Kind of Art, re- 
lating to Tillage, Building, Cloathing, and every other N , it would 
be very expedient that Men ſhould live long; that, by -multiplied Eflays and 


Experiments 
Eſay on Man. Ep. III. | . 


re them for 


ery new Accident, that might favour 


Sharp Stones muſt 


as true; which, by all theſe Circumſtances, a 


8 
Eiger®iches hey night bring br Inventions to ſome Maturity and Per- 
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HYSXO RY- 


fas, "heir? in ed Fat vf it, muſt; be manifold more laborious, 
n Wen Sete id od OdutſehelboD Tools; and muſt require more. Strength 


of Body, when anke eh to: "few H Tn Compared ook what Mechanics 
hve fs added je Apes 1 - 


ay ens would ama in mel uf Perſons of Years, Autho- 
rio 


f them from 1000 Inconveniences, which young 
ove wire of. This Infant Condition of the World, as to 


civil/Policy! *Would Tequire P at the Head of each new Settlement, who 
thiightHave( the Authority of Age to reſtrain the Exorbitances of Youth. It 


would: probably, be very difficult to ſecure , In the moſt 


Things, when an Ax, — a Knife, would be far more valuable than an 
Heap of Gold. 


Here too all Forms of ſocial Union find, . 
«© And hence let Reaſon late, inſtruct Mankind : 
<< Here ſubterranean Works and Cities ſee ; 

| © There Towns Aerial on the waving Tree. 

Learn each ſmall People's Genius, Policies; 
* The Ant's Republick, and the Realm of Bees; 

Ho thoſe in common all their Stores beſtow, 
« And Anarchy without Confuſion know ; 


And theſe for ever, tho Monarch reign, 


" * The ſep'rate Cells and maintain. 
Mark what unvaty'd Laws preſerve their State, 


on Laws: wiſe as Nature, and as fd as Fare.“ 
1 


Theſe Conkdubinlohe render i ble, that Man's Life ſhould have been 
longer, when there was ſuch a' Neceffity for it. It is every Way worthy of 
the Wiſdom and Benignity of God, to order the Courſe of Things for the 
Conveniency of his Creatures. And ſince the moſt ancient Hiſtorian expreſsly 
ſets down the Length of their Lives, we may acquieſce in is Computation 

ppears ſo probable in itſelf. 

I have thus finiſhed the Account I of the State of Religious Know- 
ledge, in the Patriarchal Church, and under the firſt Period of Revelation. 
And I hope I have made it out, to competent Satisfaction, that from the 
Facts, which our fisſt Parents were Eye witneſſes of; and the Revelations 
which were actually made to themſelves; a very uſeful Syſtem of Religious 
"Truths might be deduced; by a common Underftanding, with an ordinary 
Diligence and Application. And that ſuppoſing but the. common Principles 
and Paſſions of the human Nature to have prevailed then, which have pre- 
Uu r fince, vr. — common Curiofity, and the ſocial 


Tem per, 


5 Ep. III. v. 180. 
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Temper, then thoſe great Events and religious Principles inferred from them, 
bw p mo 1 y be 1 and, being once communicated to 
ild 


Adam ren, confidering their extreme Longevity, they could not be 
— or — depraved and A before the Flood. From the illuſtri- 


Inſtance of Nabe I have proved that they were not loſt, or much 
— yy And all the — in the Nature of Things, might have 
had near equal Opportunities of attaining a like Acquaintance with the Fun- 


damentals ad Rel gion, had they made a right Uſe of them. 


C H A P, V. ; 
On Tradition from the Flood to the Diſperſion. 


\ JE are now to enquire into > the State of Knowledge, eſpecially Reli- 

gious Knowledge, after the Flood; and in what Perfection we may 
ſuppoſe it —_ of being preſerved, to the Time of the general Diſper fion. 
Il do not, through this Period, find any more Help from the ancient Au- 
thors of Pa gani ſin, than through the laſt ; and therefore, muſt chiefly depend 
on the Meſa:c Hiſtory, for all the Facts, as before. But there is one great 
Coadjutor in the whole of this Work, relating to- theſe unlettered 
Ages, I mean that ſuperlative Critic and Hiſtorian Common Senſe, which will 
often help us out, when we have no other Hiſtary to confult. From the 
Facts 1 by Moſes, I argue, upon the common Principles of human 
Nature, that the State of their Knowledge in Religion, and even in Arts and 
— have 1 ſuch as here repreſented, both before and af- 
ter the F 


r 8 


On the Knowledge which Noah himſelf had before the 
* came. | 


E was in Poſſeſſion of the whole Treaſure of Antediluvian Know- 
. ledge, 8 from Adam, or improved by any 
ſu pious or curious Enquiries, upon the Subject of Religion. Naab 
was one of the moſt eminent o RISES for Knowledge, Piety, 
and Virtue ; and for Fortitude and in Defence of Truth; for he was 
a long Time a Preacher of Righteouſneſs. If we confider what Moſes relates 
concerning him, we have. a ſtr ſtrong Preſumption that he was a „ 
Parts and Genius, "of rar Are m the cri Scenes of tit Ae 
| L \ 
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and great Proficiency in them. He was perfect in his Generations, which 
ſeems to imply other Kinds of Excellency, as well as that of Piety. From 
his being a Preacher of Righteouſneſs, we may conclude that he had both Cou- 
rage and Abilities ; and that he feared not to oppoſe either the graveſt Philo- 
ſophers, or the Men of Wit and Vivacity, who might unite their Efforts of 
Argument and Wit, Reaſoning and Ridicule, in Behalf of the prevailing Li- 
centiouſneſs of the Age. As every Age, we know any thing of, has pro- 
duced ſuch Variety of Characters, why might not that alſo? And as all Re- 
formers have been generally qualified with ſome peculiar Spirit and Abilities 
for ſuch Work, why may we not ſuppoſe that Noah was qualified in like 
Manner? He muſt have been a great as well as a good Man, who could 
be fit for ſuch a Province, and could fill it with Propriety and Dig- 
nity. A Man of the utmoſt Integrity would ſcarce have been much taken 
Notice of, unleſs he had conſiderable Talents and Capacities ; for a very 
honeſt Man, if he is but a weak Man, is commonly the Sport of profligate 
People. But, from the ſhort Account we have of his Character, Work, and 
Age, he a to have been a Sort of Compendium of Antediluvian Per- 
fection. In bodily Vigour, he ſeems to have been among the Chief, fince 
he lived to the greateſt Age of any of the Patriarchs except two. He was 
eminent, like Enoch, for his Sanctity, it being deſcribed by the ſame Phraſe 
in both Characters, walking with God. He was chofen to be the Monitor of 
the World, for 120 Years at leaſt; and finally, he preſided in directing and 
building the Ark, which beſpeaks a competent Knowledge in the vulgar Arts. 
So that the Conveyance of all the Treaſures of Religious Knowledge at leaſt, 
from the old to the new World, was by one of the moſt able Hands. 


II, Beſides Religion, the principal Branches of Natural and Civil Knowledge, 
and the Arts and Sciences, which had been invented by the Sagacity, or im- 
proved by the Induſtry of ſo many 100 Years, muſt have come down into- 
the new World, by the Hands of Noab and his Family. Both the Improve- 
ments of Male and Female Life ; whatever had been diſcovered for the Ne- 
ceſſities or Conveniences, the Ornament or Embelliſhment, the virtuous 
Pleaſure or Entertainment of human Life, muſt have had it's ſafe Convey- 
ance by their Means. They were appointed by Providence as the great Cor- 
reſpondents betwixt the two Worlds. We have, as I obſerved before, clear 
Accounts in the Hiſtory of Moſes, of ſeveral uſeful Inventions and Improve- 
ments. A Skill in Agriculture, and the Paſtoral Life, was carried to ſome Per- 
fection, in the ſecond Century; for Cain and Abels Oblations were agree- 
able to their different particular Occupations. Cain built a City about that 
Time, which he named after his Son, Enoch, who might be born about the 
Time of Serb's Birth. Many, that were not Improvers of Religion, yet made 
Proficiency in Arts and Sciences, both of the uſeful and elegant Kind. The 
Poſterity of Cain, in the fixth Generation, were eminent ſeyeral Inven- 

1 ; tions, 
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tions, both for the Profit and Pleaſure of Mankind. Such as muſical Inſtru- 
ments, the Preparation of Metals, and various Works in Braſs and Iron. 
And though, as an ingenious Author conjectures, theſe were only men- 
tioned as Inſtances of the Degeneracy of the World; being only Inventions 
of Inſtruments of War, or Luxury; yet ſtill they were Improvements, which 
could be applied to good Purpoſes, innocent Amuſement, and Self-defence; 
as well as the bad ones of criminal Pleaſures, or deſtructive Wars. And 
further, the Improvement that was made in Tents, and the Management of 
Cattle, was certainly a beneficial Art, at that Time improved; and perhaps 
Nuamab, their Siſter, might be eminent for Improvements in Spinning, or 
the Loom, or Needle Work, for the greater Conveniency, or Ornament of 
Garments and Dreſs. And, if we may ſuppoſe that the Uſe of Metals was 
but found out then, this will account for the Birth of many other Arts about 
the ſame Time, which could ſcarce ſubſiſt without Braſs, or Iron Tools. 
Now, ſuppoſing theſe eminent Fathers of the ancient Arts to have invented 
them in their Prime, as at two or three hundred Years of Age; then Noab 
himſelf might live with them many hundred Years; ſo that theſe naſcent 
Arts cannot be ſuppoſed to eſcape his Knowledge. And accordingly, by the 
Hiſtory of the building the Ark, it is evident that the mechanic Arts, and 
the neceſſary Inſtruments for carrying them on, muſt have reached the other 
Line, the Poſterity of Seth, from the Inventors, who were of the Line of 
Cain; and fo probably were become pretty general. The Ax, the Saw, the 
Chiſel, Sc. muſt have been then in Uſe; or otherwiſe ſo ſtrong and vaſt, fo 
regular and compact a Fabric could not have been compleated. 
But then, further, Noah himſelf knew, by Revelation, that, unleſs the 
World repented and reformed their Abominations, the whole Race was to be 
deſtroyed; and therefore all the Arts muſt periſh with the Artiſans, in that 
general Deſolation, unleſs he endeayoured to preſerve them in his own Fa- 
mily. He knew this at leaſt 120 Years before it came. And, when he was 
thus appriſed of ſuch a general Cataſtrophe approaching, it muſt have been an 
| unpardonable Indolence and Inſenſibility in him, not to make himſelf” Maſter 
of every Art, which the World afterwards ſhould have Occaſion for. Where- 
fore we may conclude that all the uſeful Inventions and Improvements would, 
in common Prudence, be collected by Noah and his Family.— They would, 
doubtleſs, labour to attain as perfect a Skill as they were able, not only in 
Agriculture and the Paſtoral Life, and the Management of every Thing about 
* but in * the Branches of Architecture and Mechanics, for building and ® 
ng; and in ing Metals for Tools, Inſtruments and Engines for 
every Purpoſe in Lif 5 K ; 1 


III. There were ſeveral tf | Revelations, and Predictions of fo- | 
ture Events, perſonally made to Noah, which were a rich Addition to his anci- 
ent Stock of Religious Knowledge. He had, by Revelation, a clear Predic- 
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tion of the general Deluge; and a determinate Account of the Reaſon of it, 
even the univerſal Wickedneſs of the World. He was acquainted with the 
Time of it's Coming, or the Diſtance from the Prediction to the Event. He 
was inſtructed ſupernaturally in the Means of his own Preſervation, which 
he, agreeable to this divine Monition, prepared accordingly. And, left, thro' 
Ignorance of the Number of 'Animals to be preſerved, or the Nature and 
Length of the Deluge, and whether it ſhould be a calm or a ſtormy Surface, 
he ſhould have built improperly, both the Materials and the Dimenſions, the 
very Shape and Model of the Fabric, were all ſupernaturally imparted to him. 
It may be very probable that he might not know all the Species of Animals 
in the World, and ſo might be liable to err as to the Dimenſions of the Ark, 
either in making it too large or too ſmall. He might be liable to Miſtakes al- 
ſo as to the Model, thro' Ignorance of the Nature of the Deluge, whether it 
ſhould be calm or tempeſtuous: But very little was left to his own Sagacity. 
The very gathering and laying up the Proviſions in Quantity and Quality, 
ſuitable to the Delign of maintaining all, till new Supplies could grow up, 
after the Flood was over, was managed under divine Direction.“ | 
Thus was the great Patriarch furniſhed with the Knowledge and Arts of 
the old World; and with all theſe particular Directions how to fail in Safety 
over the Boſom of the boundleſs Ocean of Waters, and above the Wrecks and 
Ruins of this terreſtrial World. With all his rich Cargoe he failed under 
the Eye of a vigilant Providence, and with this at laſt he landed on the Moun- 
tains of Ararat. He might confide in the divine Conduct, for he carpied the 
whole human Race with him, not like the arrogant Vanity of the ancient 
Tyrant, Vebis Czſarem. ; 
Here we are to date the Time, and fix the Place of the Plantation of thenew 
World. Here the Remnant of Mankind refided within the Ark many 
Months, before the Ground was ſufficiently drained, ſo as to be fit for their 
going out to inhabit it —And what may we {apprehend to have been their na- 
tural Behaviour in this Situation? Surely many a Reflection on what was ; 
many a grateful Remark on their preſent State of Survivorſhip, when all the 
reſt of the Race was ged from the Face of the Earth ; and many a 
holy Reſolution, as to their future Conduct, muſt be the frequent Employ- 
ment of their Time, for the ſeveral Months in which they waited after they 
were a-ground, before they went aſhore. —But, when they came on dry Land, 
what an affecting Alteration muſt they obſerve to have been made on the 
whole Face of the Earth, during the Interval of their own Confinement 
® within the fafe Encloſures of the-Ark! They could look back on the World 
they formerly knew in all it's Culti vation and Improvement, full of the Mag- 
nificence and Pride of Man ; and compare it with the ſpacious Ruins, which 
the deſolated Face. of Things now preſented to the Eye of the Beholders. 
But what awful Thoughts muſt crowd into their Minds on this aſtoniſhing 
Proſpect ! 7, | <A 
N. 
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and his Family came out of the Ark, into a difpeopled World, They, 
| OE going in, left it full of Inhabitants of all Ages; venerable old 
Men of 900 Years old, and Infants on the Breaſt. "Thouſands in all the 
Gaiety and Bloom of Youth, Thouſands in the Vigour and Prime of Man- 
hood, marrying and giving in Marriage ; and the Youths and Virgins in the 
Song and Dance. They, who left it thus full of People, ranging thro? all 
the Pleaſures or the Cares of Life, found it one waſte Deſolation and bound- 
leſs Ruin, without, Man, or the Works of Man. No Flocks adorned the 
Mountains, or Herbs covered the once fruitful Plains; no Seaſon ſmiled with 
the Verdure or Flowers of Spring, or with the Fruits of Autumn, but one 
bleak and dreary Proſpect of incraſted Mud ap , one uniform Scene of 
Deſolation. The firſt natural Step, that Noah and his Family could take, 
muſt be to make pious and deyout Reflexions on this whole humbling Alte- 
ration, the vaſt Reverſe of all that they had ever beheld before, If a ſmall 
Company, Parvis componere Magna——ſhould be caſt aſhore upon ſome deſo- 
late Coaſt, after a raging Tempeſt had tore in Pieces whole Royal Navies, and 
covered the Coaſt with the Wrecks of the Fleet, and the Bodies of their 
former Companions in Commerce or Arms; muſt not their Hearts be as in- 
ſenſible as the Rocks, on which they periſhed, if the moving Scene did not 
awake them to pious Remarks, on the Deſtruction of others, and their own 
Deliverance. But this muſt be efpecially natural in a Perſon of ſuch eminent. 
Knowledge and Piety, as the great Patriarch was. He would not only be 
apt to remark ſuitably on the Funeral of the old World, but conſecrate the 
new to the Service of their great Deliverer ; and dedicate himſelf and them 
to perpetual Obedience to God, in. an uniform and unchangeable Courſe of 
Piety and Virtue, * | 


$BCT- i 


On the Fact: and Revelations about the Time of the Flood, 
which were ſubjoined to Noah's Stock of ancient Knowledge, 
by all which he could infiruft the new World further in 


S I have in the former Part endeavoured to ſet forth the Materials 
L which Adam had for building up the Structure of Religion and Vir- 
tue in the old World, fo I ſhall here ſet in one View, the Mate- 
rials which Naab himſelf had, for laying the Foundations; and for ſucceſs- 
fully ereCting a fair Edifice of the fame kind, in the new World, as he 
cquld not. loſe his own. former Inſtructions, nor miſs the new ones. 


I. Næab 
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1 Noah had the whole Compaſs of the ancient Knowledge in his Poſſeſ- 
fion, as J have already obſerved. All the original Facts, which Adam faw, and 
all the original Revelations which were made to him, and all the Inferences 
and Deductions which were gathered from the whole. And he was a Perſon 
of ſuch eminent Abilities and ſuch diſtinguiſhed Integrity, that all this weuld 
be carefully treaſured up and cultivated by himſelf, and faithfully imparted to, 
and inculcated upon, all his Family and Poſterity that came within his Reach. 


What was a natural and congruous Behaviour for a Man of his excellent 
Character and Piety, we may eaſily gather from the Reaſon of Things; and 
how he did behave, Moſes informs us, Gen. viii. 20. And Noah builded an Al- 
tar unto the Lord, and took of every clean Beaſt, and of every clean Fowl, and 

ered Burnt- offerings on the Altar. 

In this firſt Action, which is recorded of him, we fiad the Revival of the 
ancient Religion, He offered clean Beaſts, ſuch as God wget (probably) or- 
dained for Sacrifices, as the very learned Dr. Hunt obſerves ;* and no doubt 
all the proper Branches of Devotion accompanied this external Rite, viz. 
Adoration of the divine Perfections, Praiſe, and Thankſgiving for their mira- 
culous Preſervation from that Deſtruction, which had conſumed all the reſt, 
and earneſt Supplications, for the Continuance of the divine Blefling and 
Favour. | 

It aj „that Noah acted in Character, he begun with Devotion. Yet, as 
he uſed the Rite of ſacrificing, we may ſuppoſe that this was the Directory 
originally pre 2 0.005, 05 Parents, after the Fall, and is an Evidence that he 
taught an ed the ancient Religion of the Patriarchal Church, and ct 
out upon thas Foundation. And the ne Tokens of his Acceptance, + may 
be conſidered as a further Proof of 2 being really of divine Ap- 


pointment. 


II. In this new Period, there were many ' memorable Facts and Revela- 

tions both before, at, and | after the Deluge, which were not only cogent 

Confirmations of the ancient Articles of Faith, but alſo clear and conſpicuous 

1 of the primitive Truths. And theſe the Antediluvians 
not. 4, 


1. Neab bad a clear and punctual Revelation of the general Deluge. This 
was an Event of. ſuch a Nature, that it could never poſſibly have been fore- 
ſeen by his own Sagacity ; nor could it have been apprehended to be poflible, by 
any Phenomena in Nature, that there ſhould be Water enough to cover all the 
higher Land. It muſt therefore have been imparted or communicated to him 


by the Spirit of Prophecy, as"Mofes repreſents it, Gen. vi. 17. * 
e 6. | p y 


* Eſſay, p. 50, Gen. viii. 21. 
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plainly intimated, that this F lood ſhould not be owing to any Incidents which 
ſhould happen then, and might happen again; but to the immediate Ap- 
pointment, Energy, and Operation of the Almighty, I, EVEN I, no bring a 
Fhod of Waters upon the Earth to deftroy all Fleſh. | 

The Patriarch could, doubtleſs, diſtinguiſh what was a true Revelation 
from God, from all the Suggeſtions and Fancies of his own Mind. God muſt 
neceſſarily, at all Times, have this Power of communicating his Will in fuch an 
indubitable Manner, to his Creatures, that they may certainly diſtinguiſh his 
ſpeaking or ſuggeſting any Thing to them, by infallible Criteria, from all 
other Correſpondence whatſoever.* And, tho' we, who never have had 
Revelations, may not be able to give any Account of the Marks, by which 
genuine divine Revelations may be known from the Illufions of the Devil, 
the Refveries of our own Mind, or any Viſions of Enthufiaſm, or Voices 
of Deceit and Imagination; yet we cannot but think that the Deity can per- 
fectly and infallibly make his own Mind known, with Certainty of it's com- 
ing from himfelf. Accordingly, tho', as I have ſaid, no Man could ever con- 
ceive of any ſuch Event from any Knowledge of Nature; yet Noab firmly 
believed it, and warned others of the Danger. For he made the n 
Preparations for his own Preſervation, tho doubtleſs amidſt an infinite Num- 
ber of Scoffs and Inſults from that profligate and obdurate Generation. 

2. The Cauſe and Reaſon of this terrible Judgment was expreſsly made 
known to the Patriarch in a ſupernatural Way, Gen. vi. 13. The Earth ts 
filled with Violence, behold I will deſtroy them with the Earth. Their Iniquities 
were ſo daring, enormous and univerſal, that divine Patience would no longer 
bear thoſe boundleſs Inundations of Iniquity and Vice. Yet this muſt be im- 
parted to Noah by Revelation. For, tho' he had been a mournful Witneſs of 
their Crimes long, yet no ſuch tremendous Judgment had enſued, and his 
own Sagacity could not have led him to diſcover, that theſe Enormities would 
precipitate ſuch a ſignal Vengeance then, any more than before. He very 
well knew the various Abominations which prevailed, and had been fo long 


the Infamy and Diſgrace of Mankind, but. he knew that they would be it's 


ſpeedy Ruin, only by the Revelation. . 


III. The Diſtance of the Time from the Prediction to the Event, was alſo 
Matter of pure Revelation. Gen. vi. 3. And the Lord ſaid, ny Spirit ſpall 
not always Ari ve with Man. Yet his Days ſhall be 120 Tears, i. e. the Days 
of my further Forbearance with them ſhall be 120 Years. We cannot think 
= this is meerly a divine Soliloquy, or an heavenly Converſation betwixt the 
8 the Son, but this was what either by inward Inſpiration, or by 

Voice of ſome Celeſtial Meſſenger, he communicated to Noah, In this 
Senſe the beſt Interpreters always underſtand the 120 Years in this Text; and 
It Has never been true in any other Senſe, as a Standard of the Life of Man, 


3 For 
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For the Liyes of the Antediluvians were not reduced, the oldeſt Man that ever 
was in the Year of the Flood, and the Poſtdiluvians, for many Gene- 
rationg,” lived ſeveral hundred Years apiece. Then the punctual Accompliſh- 
ment of that tremendous Prophecy carried ſuch Conviction of it's being the 
Word of God, as was irreſiſtible to Noah and his Family. When they be- 
held wich their own Eyes the tertible Execution of chat awful Vengeance, on 
the whole guilty World, and that it was in the Manner and Time which were 
ſo y made known before, by Revelation; they muſt be abſolutely 
convinced that it was ,thro' the whole Progreſs of the awful Work, the Effect 


of an uncontrollable divine Energy, and the Act and Operation of divine 
Counſel and Will. 


s B CT. III. 


On * Siler Ma anner in which as old and new. urld were 
inſtructed in _—_ 


E ember bee hive how fenilar the Methods of divine Wiſ- 
dom were, in inſtructing Mankind af fir ft, in the great fundamental 
ples of Religion ; and in the Republication of them now, to Noah and 
his Sons. There were ſeveral remarkable Facts and great Events, from 
which they were to reaſon, and God accompanied them with ſuch Revela- 
tions as the Caſe required. And this Republication of them, was principally 
by ſtriking and remarkable Facts, out of the ordinary Courſe of Nature, which 
Noah was now with ; the Cauſe and End, and Meaning of which 
extraordinary Events were explained and opened by Revelation. And then 
Noab was to reaſon from * in this Period, as Adam was to do in the 


I. Me 


t Event of the general Deluge, as . the World 
for their Wickedneſs, demonſtrated the uncontrollable Supremacy of the di- 
vine Government. The Evidence and the Arguing were fimilar to thoſe at 
firſt made uſe of, with Man in Innocency. Evil was threatened before it 
came upon Adam, if he diſobeyed the divine Law : Evil here was threatened 
before it came, if Men, who now were wicked, would obſtinately continue 
therein. In both Cales, the Evil was before, that Men might 
have ample Conviction, that theſe Events were not meerly unfortunate Acci- 
dents, but the of a powerful Mind, and a Purpoſe of Will and 
| Counſel. And the fame uniform Maxims of Purity and Rectitude, con- 
ducted both theſe great Events, v:z. the putting Mankind under a Sentence of 
— * uͤ»ͤ „ the Deluge on 5 
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Ungodly.—lIt appeared at the Fall, that there was no other Power, or 
—— Evil Being, who could defend Tranſpreſſion againſt God. It ' now 
appeared with the like lucid Evidence, that there was not yef any rival Power 
found out, any potent Patron of Sin, which divided the Empire of the 
World, with the Almighty Father of Virtue and Goodneſs. 2 
Had any Principles of Pahtbeiſim crept into the Antediluvian Creed; had 
any Suſpicion of an Almighty Evil Principle, got footing the Liber. - 
du the Alas of that noble Thing Free-thinking, in that of pro- 
fligate Manners, and perhaps profligate Wit; what a ſenſible and filencing 
Confutation would this decifive Event give to all theſe impious Opinions ! — 
The Advocates of ſuch latitudinary Sentiments were all buried in the Ruins of 
the old World, waſhed away from the Face of that Earth, which was pol- 
luted by ſuch enormous Faith and Manners. And there could ſcarce be 


any Danger of reviving thoſe exploded Blaſphemies for a confiderable Time. 


IT. This amazing Event of the general Flood, taken with all it's Circum- 
ſtances, would afford a ſtrong Confirmation of their former Faith, as to the 
malignant Nature: of Sin. Theſe Sentiments, which were at firſt deduced 
from the viſible Con s of the Fall, would have, as it were, a new Re- 
publication, by the viſible Effects of the Flood. How ſenſibly muſt the 
Survivors of the Deluge we this Truth! With what ſtriking Evidence 
muſt they be convinced, that Sin is the greateſt Infamy and Degradation of 
our reaſonable Nature; that it has in it an inſuperable 
verfible C 3 1 


nation of all theſe in the Partizans of it, can ever make Sin a wiſe or fafe 
Thing; or vacate and reverſe the Sentence of the Almighty, which pro- 
nounces it infamous, pernicious, and ruinous! —— How aſſectingly and co- 
gently was all this demonftrated, when they ſaw all the Men of Eminence 
and — 833 fallen and 4 under the Weight of their 
loſt in the common Wrecks and Ruins of the ſhattered World " 2 
III. This dreadful Event, with all it's Ci would 
demonſtrate God's conſtant actual Cognizance of Sin, and his 
with it. 'This was a new but awful Republication of this Truth, 
which was learnt at firſt, by the Expulſion from Paradiſe, the fad Inheri- 
God's: or might nouriſh the preſaenptous Imagination, that 
Cc 
＋ under ion or Care, But this grand Event was an 
olencs undeniable of tis reftoral Cognizmee of the aaa. | 
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and his irreconcileable Indignation againſt Vice and Immorality, when Men 
will proceed impenitently and incorrigibly therein. 


IV. The Preſervation of Noah and his Family, with every Species of Land 
Animals, in the Ark, according to his own Appointment, and not thro' 
Noab's particular Sagacity, was a moſt affecting Lecture upon divine Mercy. 
This was a moſt moving Republication of the Doctrine of God's Benignity, 
and an illuſtrating Commentary, on this Article of their ancient Faith. Tho' 
there were ſo many Truths of the awful Kind, cleared up and confirmed, 
yet it was not all Terror which was taught even by this deſolating Diſpenſation 
of extraordinary Providence. The miraculous Preſervation of one Family 
muſt have been a moſt ſenfible Leſſon of divine Pity and Compaſſion, and 
muſt endearingly engage thoſe who ſhared therein, in the moſt grateful Ad- 
miration of God's diſtinguiſhing Favour and Love to them. As this Dif- 
penſation demonſtrated God's Pity, fo it had a natural Tendency to draw them 
to all the dutiful Returns of Love and Gratitude. How inſenſible muſt that 
Heart be, that did not glow with ardent and devout Love, under ſuch unex- 
ampled Inſtances of their heavenly Father's ſingular and peculiar Care! — 
Again; the Perſervation of the Brute Animals, not only expreſs'd God's Be- 
Nignity and Goodneſs, but alſo his Viſdom in the Original Creation, that all 
was very good. This Proceeding of Providence plainly ſhewed that all the in- 
ferior Creatures were made for uſeful Ends; and that they were worthy of 
his Wiſdom, who had fixed the whole Scale and Gradation of Creatures; 
from the moſt contemptible Inſect, up to the imperial Race of Man, at the 
Head of them. There are many of the Brute Creation which appear to us to. 
be uſeleſs, and many that ſeem to be noxious, but it was intimated by this ex- 
traordinary Preſervation of each Species, that each of them had their proper 
Uſe and End; and that the World would be leſs perfect without them, than 
with them. — Again; this Proceeding of Divine Providence carried in it a. 
gentle, tacit Hint, that we ſhould univerſally habituate our Hearts to Ten- 
derneſs, towards all Beings capable of ſuffering, or feeling Miſery ; that we- 
ſhould eradicate all the Seeds of Cruelty and Barbarity from our Temper, ſo- 
as to be incapable of taking Pleaſure in any unneceſſary Inſtances of it, to- 
wards any ſenſitive Being. In this View, Maimonides explains ſome of the 
Jeuiſb Laws, on the Account of their prohibiting the Signa Crudelitatis, and 
greatly applauds them.—God himſelf has made the Lion and the Tyger, thoſe: 
Terrors of the Foreſts, for wiſe Reaſons ; which, if we do not know, it is 
very preſumptuous to deny. But he, who made them, miraculouſly preſerv- 
ed them; therefore they aresſtil] proper Parts of this lower Creation. But 
then Man ſhould not, by his Cruelty, add an unnatural Breed or Species. of 
Savages, to thoſe which an all-gracious God ſaw to be enough for the Beauty 
and Order of his Works. A Lion, a Tyger, or a Walf, of God's making, 

8 * 
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is no Deformity in the Syſtem of the natural World, but an human wild Beaſt 
is a Monſter of our own making, and is a deteſtable Deformity where-cver 
it appears. Tho' the ſovereign Proprietor enlarged the Grant to Mankind af- 
ter the Flood, of animal Food, and fo gave them an Authority to take away 
their Life, whenever they ſhould have Occaſion for them, yet this was to be 
done with as little Cruelty as poſſible. And, tho' he encouraged Men not to 
fear the fierceſt or the ſtrongeſt of the Creatures, fince the Dominion over 
them ſhould be maintained without much Difficulty, by a natural Inſtin& of 
the Fear of Man.“ Yet till Man was not, by any unneceſſary Cruelty, to 
provoke them into unnatural Rebellion againſt himſelf, or to act in Defiance 
of that Inſtinct planted in them for our Security. 


v. This amazing Revolution in the natural World, being the avowed Work- 
manſhip and Operation of God, would further enforce the Belief of his na- 
tural Perfections of Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs. They had ſeen all Na- 
ture put out of Frame by the Flood. It's ſtable Pillars ſhook beneath, and 
the Arches of the Sky rent aſunder above. They had ſeen the proud deſtroy- 
ing Waves ſweep into Oblivion Man, and all the Works of Man; and to 
blot out the conſpicuous Diſtinctions of all the Works of Nature too. 
had ſeen the ancient Barriers of the Ocean broken down; the Diſtinction of 
Sea and Land expunged; the lofty Mountains ſunk like a covered Rock in the 
Sea, which might have ſtood as the Boundaries of Empires before. And 
yet, in a certain Space of Time, they ſaw all Nature reſtored again, and Or- 
der once more emerge out of that Chaos, which ſo much reſembled the firſt 
rude Maſs, out of which this orderly Univerſe was made at the Beginning. 
They ſaw all the heavenly Bodies move again, in all their due Velocities, Diſ- 
tances and Directions; the Sun and Moon, and every Star reſtored to their 
former Luſtre, Place and Uſe, and meaſuring Seaſons and Time as before. 
Thoſe immenſe Treaſuries of Waters, which lately formed a boundleſs Ocean, 
leaving no diſtinguiſhable Coaſt or Shore, were again colle&ed into proper 
Beds; and left the Mountains and the Plains as before. The Springs begun 
again to riſe, and the Rivers flowed in their proper Channels, for the equal 
Diſtribution of Water, as animal and vegetable Life required, and for repairin 
| Nature's ruined Face. This was almoſt like a new Creation, and Noah and 

his Sons were Witneſſes, and in a Senſe Spectators of all this wondrous 
Change ; whereas Adam had but the Account of the original Creation from 
another. This View therefore of the Ruin and Repair of the Syſtem of the 
natural World, would very ſenſibly and powerfully enforce on their Minds a 
Conviction of the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God. It was eaſy to ap- 
prehend that none but that great Architect, who built this wondrous Fabric, 
| could thus put it out of Order, and almoſt take it in Pieces, and then ſet it 
together again, in all it's uſeful Symmetry and Proportion. They were Eye- 
Gen. ix, 2 | M 2 | witneſſes 
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witneſſes of this double Change from Order to Chaos, when the De 
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e came 
on; and from Chaos to Order again, when it went off; which would, as it 
were, exemplify the original Creation, and ſet before them a Sample of the 
divine Operations in that primitive, antemundane Work. So that Noah and 
his Family would, in the ſtrongeſt Manner that any of human Race 
ever were, be convinced from Facts paſſing under their own Obſervation, of 
the natural Perfections, the Power and Wiſdom of God, the one, ſupreme, 
independent Author and Parent of all Things. 


a 


On the Means of conveying this general Syſlem of Knowledge, 
from the Flood to the Diſperſion. "5M 


| AVING now, by the Guidance of Moſes, inveſtigated and ſettled 

the Materials of their Knowledge, and that the Poſtdiluvian 
Stock might ariſe from their joining to all the original Treaſure of the Antedi- 
luvian Sciences and Arts, theſe new but noble Acquiſitions of their own ; — 
I proceed to enquire into the Means of it's Conveyance to, and Preſervation 
| ing Generations. This was communicated and tranſmitted by 
Tradition, from Neah and his Sons, as the original Knowledge was at firſt 
from Adam to Noab. All Mankind was once more reduced to the narrow 
Compaſs of one Family, which was under the Government of one of the 
greateſt, wiſeſt and beſt of Men. 


I. The venerable Patriarch muſt now be of much greater Weight and Sig- 
nificancy, than when he was ſo unſucceſsful a Preacher of Righteouſneſs to 
the old World. In that former Office, many might deſpiſe his Admonitions, 
on Account of their Seniority, as being much elder than himſelf; many 
might diſregard him on Account of their Diſtance from him in Blood, as the 
whole Line of Cain. Young Perſons might flight him, in the Levity of 
Vouth, or in Imitation of the Examples of elder Men; and all might con- 
ſpire, both young and old, to diſcredit his Labours, however faithful, on Ac- 
count of his unwelcome Attacks on the Exorbitancy of their Manners.— 
But, now, his Authority muſt have every Kind of Confirmation that was 
ſfible, in the Nature of Things. He was King and Prieſt of the new 
orld, and every Thing center'd in his own Perſon, that could create proper 
Authority, either in Sacred or Civil Matters. He had the parental Sove- 
reignty and Authority, which has, in all Ages and Countries, both the moſt 
barbarous and moſt poli been held in the higheſt Veneration. And the 
natural Affection of his own Children and Deſcendants would diſpoſe them 
to pay a dutiful Regard to his Inſtructions, as well as Commands, _ 
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Befides theſe natural Foundations of Authority, which lay in the parental 
Relation, his own perſonal Qualifications muſt demand the greateſt Reſpect. 
He muſt have been a Perſon of great intellectual Abilities, or he would not have 
deen fit for the Work God called him to, as the Monitor of the old World. 
He had great Experience, having gone thro ſuch a Variety of Affairs, which 
required much Addreſs and Diſcretion in the M ent of, He muſt be 


anagem 
ſuppoſed to have made great Progreſs in Knowledge both of Men and 
Things, by converſing near fix hundred Years, with the venerable Sages of 
Antiquity, Methuſelah, Lamech, &c. Beſides all theſe common Advantages 
for high Improvement, he had been favoured with many ſupernatmral Reve- 
lations, and ſpecial Intercourſes with Heagen ; which muſt au t their 
Veneration for him; then finally, he was a Perſon of tried, approved, ſterl- 
ing Integrity, that no Temptation had ever ſhaken. This greatly qualified, and 
full y Ra Perſon, was the Inſtructor of the new World. _ 


II. Alt his Family had been Eye- witneſſes of the ſame aſtoniſhing Revo- 
lations, and Partners with him in all thefe great Events; and muſt have join- 
ed with him in making Obſervations and Reflexions on all theſe wondrous 
Facts, in their Progreſs, from the Beginning to the End. — were, no 
doubt, well diſciplined and inſtructed before the Flood, earneſtly cautioned 
and admoniſhed while in the Ark; and, when they came out, (t 
were the only Remnant of thoſe Millions, who poſſeſſed the Earth a Year be- 
fore) we may be ſure that Noah omitted nothing that could be neceſſary to 
affect them with the Views of the moving Scene, then before their Eyes; to 
fix thoſe affecting Particulars in their Memory; and to inculcate the moſt edi- 
fying Obſervations upon, and Inferences from the whole inſtructive s 
— The Occafion was of ſuch unexampled and ftriking Solemnity, that they 
muſt be as ready to hear, as he would be to ſpeak the moſt 
on ſuch a grand Cataſtrophe, which muſt appear to them all to be thoſe of a 
Religious Kind ; even fuch as ſet forth the Excellency of thoſe Principles and 
Practices, which had been, thro” God's Goodneſs, their Security in the general 
Deſolation ; and the Malignity of thoſe contrary ones, which had procured. 
that Deſolation on the reſt. | 


III. They had, for ſeveral Years, no other Perſons to converſe with, but 
themſelves, who had all ſeen the old World and the Flood, And they could 
fcarce have any Subject to converſe about, but what muſt revive the Memory, 
— 2 the Mention of theſe paſt Tranſactions. Noah was not indeed 

e Adam, a new unexperienced Being, ignorant at of every Thing, 
Civil or Religious, but what he had — 4 Revelation. He had ren an 5 
proved World, and might have more Variety of Subjects of Converſation 
than our firſt Parents ſet out with. But yet they could hardly fix on any but. 
would connect themſelves with this diſaſtrous Subject. If they ſpoke of their 

e | Anceſtors, 


— 
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Anceſtors, either of their Virtues or theic Vices, there could ſcarce be any 
avoiding ſome Remembrance of the Flood. If they ſpoke of their ancient 
Fields, or Palaces, now in Ruins, the Grandeur of ancient Cities, the Mag- 
nificence of the ancient Men of Renown, their Policies, States or Wars ; their 
Wit, their Sciences, Power or Pride, every Thing would revive a Senſe of 
their Deſtruction, and the ſad Cauſes of it. If they turned their Thoughts 
to their paſt Friends, the young Men might look back to the agreeable Com- 
panions of their Youth, gs Noah to the Companions of his riper Years, yet 
they muſt think and ſpeak of them as now gone, in their lovely Bloom, or 
noble Strength, or venerable Age, ſwept away from the Face of the Earth, ar 
abſorbed in ſome dreadful, neighbouring Abyſs. 


IV. Their daily Labours, and moſt common and neceſſary Employments, 
muſt perpetually renew both the Memory and the Mention of theſe great 
Events. This Subject would ſtart up before them, every Day, as freſh Me- 


morials of it would inceſſantly preſent themſelves. Every Field they tilled 


would furniſh Marks of the late general Calamity. The Bones of Men and 
other Animals, promiſcuouſly buried in every Furrow they turned up, muſt 
awake their Hearts to the various proper Paſſions and Reflexions, which the 
melancholy Objects required. All their neceſſary Occupations in Agriculture, 


or the Paſtoral Life, muſt thus be carried on among the Memorials of the 


Flood: So that they could ſcarce ſpeak of their own Affairs, their Ground 
or Gardens, their Flocks or Herds, or any of their mechanic Cares, but the 
Story of the Deluge would join itſelf to the Subject, and in a Manner inſe- 


| parably incorporate with every Converſation. And all this could ſcarce be fo 


conſtant, but it muſt occaſion t Reflections; and all theſe Occurrences 
in the Day, would adminiſter Matter for their Converſation at N:ght, and 
diſpoſe them to Devotion, in their Morning and Evening Oblations of Piety. 


V. They had Children ſoon, and hereby there would ſoon be Occafion for 
ing all the Principles of Religion, and all the wonderful Facts which en- 
forced and illuſtrated them, in their Education.——Shem had Arphaxad two 
Years after the Flood, and it is like that the Encreaſe was parallel in the other 
Lines; ſo that the Education of their Children muſt come on, while the Facts 
were ſo recent, that they could be related very minutely and circumſtantially, 
in all the three Houſes, at the ſame Time. Here parental Affections would 


naturally operate, and excite them to parental Care, in the educating of the 


new Generation ; as we obſerved, concerning Adam before, and as they are 
found among all Mankind fince. Even Parents of a vicious Character will 
commonly take Care to inſtruct their Children in ſuch Knowledge as they 
themſelves have a Value for; and the Fathers of the Poſtdiluvian World 
could not have much to inſtruct their Children in, for many Years, except 
the Hiſtory of the Deluge, and their Obſervations upon it. 

\ But 
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But as Noah was a Perſon of ſuch conſpicuous Piety and Virtue, we may 
aſſuredly conclude, that he would ſee all the rifing Generation carefully in- 
ſtructed in the Principles of Religion. Their young Minds, under ſuch an 
Inſpector of their Education, would be furniſhed with a Treaſure of all the 
moſt uſeful Principles, as tothe Being and Perfections of God; his univerſal 
Dominion, and actual Providence and Government over all Things ; his Love 
of Virtue and Goodneſs, and infinite Deteſtation of all Sin. All theſe import- 
ant Doctrines would be illuſtrated by the many memorable Facts which the 
Inſtructors had to relate of their own Knowledge, even from the Beginning. 
— The Patriarch could give the Hiſtory of the Creation, and firſt State of 
Mankind, their original Happineſs, and their Fall from it, by finning againſt 
God; as he had it from his own Father, and many other Anceſtors who all 
had it from Adam's own Mouth. Noah and all his Family could relate of 
their own Knowledge many Events, very much parallel to theſe more ancient 
ones, and very much tending to confirm their Credibility. They could in- 
form their Children how very full of People the old World was; how very 
wicked they were in their Lives; how God declared his awful Purpoſe of de- 
ſtroying them for their Wickedneſs, if they did not repent, and reform their 
flagitious Manners. How God declared beforehand his gracious Intention 
of preferving Noah and his Family; and directed them to the Methods of 
their Preſervation, And that, to demonſtrate his Power, Wiſdom, and 
Righteouſneſs, he fent ſuch a Deluge of Waters as put the whole Frame of 
Nature out of Order; and yet, when he pleaſed, ſet it all right again, in that 
wonderful Regularity, in which they then beheld it, with Mountains and. 
Plains, Springs and Rivers, as they ſaw it with their own Eyes. 


VT. The Tradition of the Flood could be confirmed by Sight, which would 
in a Manner make them Eye-witnefſes. It is. true indeed that theſe Facts 
were properly but Tradition to Arphaxad, and all the young Generations; they 
muſt take their Father's Words for it, pretty much like the Evidence which 
Adam gave about the Creation, the State of Innocency, the Fall, the promiſed 
Seed, and the hke. But then, they could have no rational Ground to ſuſ- 
pect that all the Parents would combine to impoſe on all their Children, in ſuch 
a ſtrange Story as that of the Flood: | : 


But, asT obſerve here, they could be brought to the Ark to ſurvey it all 
over, and receive Intelligence of the Uſes of every Part of the Fabric. Many 
Farts and Timbers of that vaſt Edifice, would probably be too heavy for Noah 
and his Sons to lift and move ; which muſt convince their Children that there 
had been more Men in the World, when the Ark was built, than at the Time 
of their Education. Again; probably there was no ſuch Wood growing on 
the Mount Ararat, as that of which the Ark was built, which muſt further 
latisfy them when they came to reaſon, as to the Truth of the parental Re- 


port, 
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port, that the Ark was hrought by Water from ſome other Parts, where ſuch 
Wood commonly grew. Further, there would neceſſarily remain for many 
Years, ſuch external, vifible Footſteps of the Deluge on the Face of the 
whole Earth, where-ever they came, that they muſt meet with daily Confir- 
mations of the Hiſtory from their own Obſervations. The Bones of Men 
and all other Animals, aquatic as well as terrene, ſcattered promiſcuouſly up 
and down, the Ruins of Palaces, Cities, and other great Works, would de- 
monſtrate to the young Enquirers, when they arrived at Strength of Rea- 
ſon, that there had been ſuch a Deſolation by Water; and that the Na- 
ture of the Ruins would not admit that it ſhould have happened by War or 
Fire. 

We ſee in every Age, that either oral Tradition, or written Hiſtory, are 
greatly confirmed by any Remains of thoſe ancient Facts, which are related, 
tho' thoſe Remains are now only in Ruins. Obſcure ancient Hiſtories are of- 
ten cleared up by ſuch ruinous Remains. No Body now queſtions the Sto 
of the Romans fortifying the middle Parts of this Iſland againſt the Caledhnians, 
or other Nothern People, by Walls and Ramparts raiſed acroſs it, ſince there 
are ſach grand Ruins of them ſtill viſible, No one queſtions but it was the 
Work of the Romans, ſince there are ſo many Roman Inſcriptions found in 


| the Ruins, upon Altars, Tomb-Stones, and the like. And whatever former 


Doubts there might be among Antiquaries, as to the Emperors who built them, 
throꝰ the Obſcurity of Hiſtorians ; the Inſcriptions found in the Roman Wall 
in Scotland, demonſtrate that Wall to have been the Work of Antoninus Pius, 


and not the Work of any other Emperor; and that therefore the other noble 


Ruins, ſtretching from Newcaſtle to Carliſie, are the Remains of Adrian and 
Severus's Walls, ſince theſe Emperors are ſaid by Hiſtorians to have performed 
ſuch Works. -As our learned Horſeley has clearly made out in his matchleſs 
Work, Brittan. Romana. — In like Manner, the Deſolation made by the 
Flood, the Bones of Fiſhes and Water-Animals, in great Abundance, left on 
the higher Grounds, would be a ſtrong Confirmation of all the Traditions 
concerning it, for a great Number of Years, So that I think, not only A 
fhaxad and his Contemporaries, but Salah, Heber, and Peleg, would have a 
cogent Confirmation of the Hiſtory of the Deluge, by the remaining Marks 


and viſible Traces of it, which they might daily obſerve. 


VII.- All that were come to Age, before the Diſperſion, muſt have had 


ſufffcient O nities of Inſtruction in Religion, as well as all other neceſſary 


Branches of Knowledge. Naab, Shem, 4: Salab, and Heber, were 
all alive, according to the expreſs Teſtimony of Moſes, till after the Diſper- 


ſion; for they all of them lived longer than Peleg, in whoſe Days the Diſper- 


fion was. And, in Parity of Reaſon, it may be ſuppoſed, that all the pa- 
rallel Generations of the other Lines of Ham and Faphet were alive too. 
— Now they being in the Vigour and Strength of their Faculties, for the 
greateſt Part of that Time; they could ſcarce be ſuſpected to connive at the 
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Negligence of the younger Families, if they ſhould have degenerated into 
Careleſſneſs in the Education of their Children. All down to Terab muſt, 
in great Probability, have been brought up under the Patriarchis general Care 
and Inſpection. He as King and Prieſt of the new World, would, probably, 
maintain ſtated Sacrifices and Sabbaths. To theſe public Solemnities they might, 
for many Years reſort, without any great Inconveniency, either as to Diſtance 
or Numbers; and hereby they would be habituated to Religious Solemnities, 
before they would be under any Neceflity to ſcatter. — Arpbaxad was born in 
the 2d Year after the Flood, Salah in the 37th, Heber in the 67th, and Pe- 
leg in the 101ſt, and in his Days the Earth was divided. Reu, Serug, Nabor, 
and Terab were all born before the Death of Noah; and, for any Thing that 
appears in the Moſaic Hiſtory, they were all born before the Diſperſion. And if 
ſo, then it is manifeſt that they might, all of them, have ſufficient Opportu- 
nity of being inſtructed by Noah himſelf, who had long converſed with the 
Ancient Patriarchs, who had lived with Adam, and might have had long 
and frequent Converſation with Adam, on Religious Subjects. And, as Adam 
was growing old, when Methuſelab and his Cotemporaries could converſe with 
him, we may reaſonably conclude that his Taſte would be more generally for 
ſuch Subjects, as being moſt ſuitable for the Decline of Life. 
The following Table, according to the Hebrew Chronology, will ſet forth the 
Time of their ſeveral] Births and Deaths from the Flood. 


BorN after the Flood. DiE. 
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It is obvious, by this Table, that all the Patriarchs mentioned by Moſes, in 
the lineal Succeſſion of Generations, from Noah to Terab, were alive man 
Years after the Birth of Terab, the laſt that ſeems to be of the eldeſt Sons. 
ſuppoſing Terab to be a young Man, in the Prime of his Youth, about 20 
Years of Age, when he went off W 2 Anceſtors, Peleg, Reu, Serug, and 

| Nabor, 
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Nabor, in the general Diſperſion; then, not only all the elder Perſons here 
named, but Terab himſelf might have had competent Advan in the com- 
mon Courſe of Things, of being inſtructed in the Principles of Religion, by 
Noab and Shem, who had both of them been Eye- witneſſes of the Deluge. 


Senn 
Tradition from the Diſperſion to Moſes. 


E LIG IOUS Tradition muſt have been preſerved in a conſiderable De- 

gree of Perfection, till the Time of the Diſperſion, for the Reaſons fully 
infiſted on, in the former Part, vi. That the Eye- witneſſes of theſe great 
Events, which were a Foundation of theſe Religious Inſtructions, were all 
alive at the Diſperſion ; that they were of ſuch pious Diſpoſitions, that they 
would not ſuffer this Sort of Knowledge ta be neglected; and that their Poſ- 
terity lived in ſuch Vicinity to the ſtated Refidence of the Patriarchs, that 
they. could have frequent rtunities of Converſe with them, and might 
fall in the Way of their Animadverſions, and their Approbation or Repre- 
henfion, as they deſerved, or needed in their general Way of Life. 

I muſt remark again, that we have no more Aſſiſtance from ancient Pa- 
gan Writers in this Period, than in any that we have examined before. There 
is not ſo much as an Hint about the general Diſperſion, nor indeed could any 
be expected, according to the Pagan Theogonics, of moſt celebrated Au- 
thority. For the pfevailing Notion of Paganiſm being this, that Mankind 
aroſe from the Earth, by Virtue of the prolific Nature of the Soil, or Heat of 
a genial Sun; It is plain that theſe Powers of Nature might be exerted in 
Egypt and Greece, in Eaſt and Weſt, at the ſame Time. The u might 
be in every Country, perhaps propagated near the ſame Time, and ſo would 
be growing into an hundred different native Colonies, in the different prolific 
Soi and Olienates, at the fame Time ; they might grow or encreaſe, as they 
ſprung, as Cotemporary Nations. Accordingly, the Notion of a general Diſ- 
perſion, is a Stranger to Pagan Antiquity ; and all Diſputes about the Time 
and Circumſtances of it, are confined to Feuiſb or Chriſtian Antiquaries, and 
Chronologers. There being then no ancient Hiſtory, but that of Moſes, 
which gives any Intimation of this great Event of a general Difgerfion ; we 
muſt adjuſt the Calculation of the Time when it happened, and the Circum- 
ſtances with wich it was attended; by joining the Relations of Moſes to the 
faithful Criticiſms of Common Senſe. pour 

I now to enquire into the Nature and the Time of this 
Event of the general Diſderfion of Mankind, as far as it can be gathered | 
the Hebrew Hitorian, and determined by the Nature and Circumſtances, and 
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common Reaſon of Things. Man Difficulties have been to attend 
the Moſaic Account of this great Tlanſacton, and as I have obſerved all theſe 
Difficulties are ſtarted by Feuiſb or Chriftian Writers, or Deifts, who have 
taken their Intelligence from this great Original, Moſes. But I am perſwaded 
none of theſe Difficulties are inſuperable, if Perſons would inſiſt on theſe 
Things only, which Moſes relates, and take in all which he doth relate, and 
reaſon upon them as to thoſe Things which he doth not deſcend to, according to 
the common Principles of human Nature. The Account, which he 
gives of this memorable and important Affair, is comprehended in theſe 
Particulars. | SY, 


I. That all the World deſcended from Noah, and that the whole Earth was 
peopled by the Poſterity of his three Sons. 88 
II. That Mankind was, in ſome peculiar Manner, ſeparated and divided in 
the Days of Peleg. | 
III. That Nuab, his three Sons, and many of the Longeval Patriarchs, 
were alive at the Time of this Diſperſion, or Diviſion. 


IV. That this Diviſion of Mankind was finiſhed, at the Time of the 
Confuſion of Languages. eee 


All theſe Things, I think, Mos hiſtorically relates, at one Time or other, 
tho' not altogether ; for the clear Explication of this whole Hiſtory in all it's 
Circumſtances, I ſhall offer the following Things. 

I. This Diviſion, or of Mankind could not, in the Nature of 

Things, be a ſpeedy Work, or take place very ſoon after the Flood: Noah 
and his Sons would, for a conſiderable Time, be under a Neceſſity of keeping 
together, very much like the Members of one Family. 


1. When they came out of the Ark, accompanied with all the Animals, 
which had been preſerved along with them, it would be natural to take a Sur- 
vey of the Mountain, and the adjacent Country, every Way. The Ark cer- 
tainly reſted on very high Land; becauſe it was ſo long a- ground, before the 
Land was drained ſufficiently, to be convenient for them and the inferior 
Creatures, which were with them, to go out of the Ark. | 

The Animals might probably ſhape their Courſe according to their Nature, 
very differently; ſome towards the higher, and ſome towards the lower 
Ground ; and might frequently return to Naab, which might point out the 
Difficulties they-met with, either in going up or down, according to the ſeve- 
ral Situations, which Inſtinct directed them to. Inſtructed by theſe Intima- 
tions, and his own Surveys of the Ground, he would doubtleſs chooſe that 
Declivity of Mount Ararat, 2 he found moſt practicable and = of 

. | 2 Deſcent ; 
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Deſcent ; and had the moſt inviting Proſpect of ere G Ker peer Ng extend- 
ing below to ſettle himſelf in. 

2. Which Way he took we cannot certainly determine, as we know not on 
what Part of the Mountains of Ararat the Ark refted. And the firſt Intima- 
tion of the Situation of Mankind, that Moſes takes notice of, is at the Diſ- 
perſion, when he obſerves a Journeying from the Eaſt to Sbinaar. This 
ſeems to ſuggeſt that Noah found the moſt convenient Deſcent from Ararat, 
or the moſt inviting Proſpect of the Country towards the Eaſt, becauſe there 
Mankind was ſettled, at the Time. of the famous Journey to Shinaar. And 
J ſhould think, that if Ararat be the Mountains of Armenia, & there would 
have been as good a Deſcent from thoſe Mountains, directly South into Shi- 
naar, by the Courſe of the River to it's Plains of Babjloms ; as to 
march firſt fo the Eaſt, and then from the Eaſt to thoſe Plains. 

3. But which Way ſoever he came down, it cannot be ſuppoſed that he 
would go far from the Foot of the Mountain at firſt. He would fix in ſome 
Place of convenient Diſtance, that he might not have his neceſſary Inſtru- 
ments for Huſbandry, nor his Conveniences for Tents and other domeſtic 
Uſes, very far to carry, at one Station or March, as we may fay. 

4. Further, as they were Perſons of full Experience in all Rural Affairs, 
and i had the whole Earth before them, we may reaſonably imagine that they 
would incline to move about, for ſore Time, make Obſervations of. the 

Country around them, and not ſettle in any Situation, but ſuch as ſhould be 
moſt promiſing for Tillage and Paſtorage, and appear ſufficiently commodi- 
ous, both for Health, Plenty and Pleaſure. 

F. Again; to whatever Diſtance, or in whatever Direction they might re- 
move, whatever Rivers or Springs, beautiful Hills, or extended Plains, invited 
them to the Choice of their Settlement, this is obvious that they muſt have 
been near together, fo as to unite in their whole Rural Occupations, for a con- 
ſiderable Time, their common Cunueniency, as well Security, would abſolutely: 
require ſuch an Union of Labours, and Nearneſs of Situation. Fheir Con- 
veniency would require it, for all their Hands would be few enough for per- 
forming their neceſſary Work. In ſuch a deſolated and ruinous State of Na- 
ture, . — the Surface of the Earth muſt have been ſo much torn and broke 
by the Eruptions of the Waters at firſt, their impetuous Torrents from the 
higher Grounds, and their Ebbing off afterwards; a great deal of Labour 
muſt have been neceſſary for clearing the Ground, to make it fit for Tillage ; 
for tilling a Quantity ſufhcient for their Grain, Roots and Herbs; to keep 
their Fields and Gardens from the promiſcuous Growths, which might ſhoot 
up in their new Plantation; where ſuch Variety of — _ Weeds and 
the Roots of Plants muſt have been caſually caſt togeth 
able Care muſt have been neceſſa about ihr Flcks and Hes 6 nd ll 


nage 
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nage them for their ſeveral Uſes to Man; and again to preſerve their Infant- 
Plantations for their Cattle, and the Cattle from the of Prey.— Again; 
they could ſcarce catch a Sheep, or Goat, for Sacrifice, Food, or Wool, with- 
out joining together. So that there could be no Separation from each other 
for a conſiderable Time. | 
6. Accordingly, they were all together at the Time of Noab's Tranſgreſſion. 
———Neab was diſcovered in an indecent Poſture, in his own Tent, by his 
Grandſon Canaan, as the Rabbins ſuppoſe. Theodoret on Queſt. 57. on Ge- 
nefis aſcribes the Diſcovery to Canaan. Bochart notes (in Peleg. Lib. iv. chap. 
37.) That this Obſervation is to be met with in ſeveral Rabbinical Authors, 
much more ancient then Theodoret, And I think there is this manifeſt Reaſon, 
which will determine the Matte, that Canaan was born at that Time. For 
Ham would never have called a Son then unborn, by this ominous Name of Ca- 
naan, to which a Curſe or Execration nnexed, therefore he was named 
Canaan before that Accident wi Aud, as Ham had, probably, other 
Sons, Canaan molt likely was ſome Way particularly concerned in this unduti- 
ful Behaviour towards Naab.— The Age of Canaan at this Time cannot be de- 
termined, but he was plainly old enough to carry Tales to his Father of what 
he had ſeen. Ham was fo near, that the Youth could ſoon inform him of what. 
he had diſcovered. He, inſtead of diſcouraging, or reprehending his Son, 
made a miſbecoming Jeſt of it to his Brothers, Shem and Faphet. They were 
ſo near at Hand, as to perform the dutiful Office of covering their Father, 
and all this was tranſacted before he awoke. So that it is manifeſt they all lived 
at that Time. Noah might diſcover the Matter, by finding a Gar- 
ment laid over him, belonging to Faphet, or Shem,* which might put him 
upon Enquiry into the Circumſtances of the Story, and fo occafion that juſt 
Reſentment of Ham's diſreſpectful, undutiful Behaviour; and, if Canaan 
was the firſt Informer, it might procure that Curſe upon him, on Account 
of that Indecency and Undutifulneſs of Diſpoſition, which this Action indi- 
cated. But, however this was, they all at that Time lived near together. 
F. In the Year after the Flood 37, Arphaxad married. In the Year 39, the 
ſecond Sons might marry, in the Year 41, the third Sons in each Line; and fo 
they might come to have ſeparate Tents, for the Habitations of the different 
Families; but till they muſt neceſſarily be near each other. They could have 
no mercenary Mechanics, or Servants, and therefore they muſt all be fully 
employed ; and generally join their Strength for all greater Work. And pro- 
bably they could not have Strength enough to build Houſes, till the younger 
Generations were grown up for their Affiſtance.—In the 67th Year of the Ara. 
of the Deluge, Salah. and his Cotemporaries of the other Lines fet up new 
Families. And in 101, Heber and his Cotemporaries, when Peleg was born, 
in whoſe Days the Earth was divided. All this while they lived in a Vicinity: 
of Habitation, which would be moſt cammodious for their mutual — 
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each other, and their Security from the wild Beaſts. For we may ſuppoſe 
that thoſe fierce Animals, which were familiar with them by being in the Ark, 


would in the Courſe of Nature be all dead long before 101. and the young 
ones would grow up with their natural Fiercenels. 


SECTI. I. 


On the Improvement of an Original, or Mother Country, before 
the Diſperſion. 


333 | 
HIL E they continued near together, a neceſſary Conſequence of this 
Vicinity would be that the Country, in which they reſided, would 
have been greatly improved before the fion. 

1. Their Circumſtances would not allow them to be idle. Neceflity would 
impell them to Induſtry, in order to provide Food and Raiment, and the 
other Neceſſaries for their growing ing. Their Children in Infancy and 
Childhood muſt be provided for, by the Labour of their Parents, while 
they were incapable of taking their Share in the Labours of the Plantation ; 
and, ſoon after they were capable of affiſting their Parents, they married 
_ themſelves; and had a new Generation to take Care of, which would require 

new Ground to be improved by themſelves. Arphaxad bad a Son in the 3 5th 
Year of his Life, and 35 Years old may be reaſonably preſumed to be early 
Nut in him, who lived to 438 Years of Age ; correſpondent to about 16 in 


our Age of 70 Years, fo that they could not do much in 20 
tation. 


2. Again; the firſt Couples continued to have young Children, after their 
own Sons, Grandſons, and Great Grandſons, &c. had ſeverally Families of 
their own ; and hereby the Country muſt gradually encreaſe in Improve- 


ments, and enlarge in Extent of cultivated Land. 


3- They might perhaps live in Tents, or moveable bene for ſome 
Yi: while they were and obſerving the Land for the moſt com- 
modious Situation, in which to ſettle. But when they found ſuch a Situation, 
accommodated with the Conveniences of Air and Water, Wood, Soil and the 
like, promiſing for Health, Plenty and Pleaſure, they would naturally be in- 


i and apply theraſelves to greater Improvements and a more 
ed Life. 


4. They would then think of building Houſes, as theſe would back 
more convenient than Tents ; and why may we not fu them to build 


good Houſes when the Materials were ſo plentiful ? Why ſhould they cut a 
— their Building, when they had Plenty of good ones? Why 
ſhould 
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d they wander in an unſettled State, with their young Families, when 
— no Neceſſity for it? It is very natural to ſuppoſe, that they 
would ſoon after their Settlement have beantiful Villa's, Vi Orch- 
ards, and Gardens, interſperſed through the whole Country, among their 
Fields and Paſtures. | . F 

5. And there might, probably, be ſeveral good Towns and Cities, eſpeci- 
ally near the ordinary Reſidence of Noah and his Sons; which might be as 
Places of Reſort for public Juſtice, and to which they might repair for cele- 
brating Religious Worſhip, and for Inſtruction in Religion and the Sciences, “ 
equivalent to public Halls of Juſtice, Temples and Colleges in modern 
Times. | ; 

6. It cannot well be imagined, when once they had found ſuch a commo- 
dious Situation, that they ſhould have been ſo unreaſonably fickle, to leave al- 
moſt every Year the Fields which they had cultivated, the Vineyards, Orch- 
ards and Gardens, which they had planted, and the good Houſes which they 
had built; and travel on to new, uncultivated Ground. This would be loſ- 
ing their former Labour, renouncing the Eaſe and Pleaſure which they had 
purchaſed, by former Care and Pains; and entering into the Hardſhips and 
Difficulties of an Infant- Plantation. This Conduct would not have been only 
without Reaſon, but contrary to all Reaſon and good Senſe. From all theſe 
Conſiderations it is evident that there would have been a capital Planta- 
tion, or Mother Country, which muſt have been before the Diſperſion a 
noble Land, and no where unimproved, but in it's Skirts and Borders. 


SRC'T I | 
On the Conveniency and Neceſſity of 4 Diſperfion: 


H E Diviſion or Separation of Mankind from this fine Country, could 
not come to paſs, till there was ſome apparent Neceſſity for it, or ap- 
parent Conveniency 1n it. 

1. We have not here any direct Informations of Hiftory, as to the Circum- 
ſtances, or Numbers of the Inhabitants, in the Mother Country, before they 
ſeparated. But common Reaſon and Prudence being the fame in all Ages, if 
we can imagine what would put us upon a Separation from a cultivated Coun- 
fry, when there is a ſufficient uncultivated one to repair to, we may form pro- 
bable Conjectures of the Motives which influenced them.—Whether this 
great primitive Diſperſion was choſen by themſelves, or ordered and: directed 


by 


* Hiſtory, or Tradition of Doctrines and Facts, muſt have 3 n the princi i 
thol oes 1 f principal Learning of 
ths Wark Ages before Letters ; and Neah and his Sons, the great Teachers 2 But / 


would be chiefly i . 185 * 
ing no Children after the __ Hands of Neah; becauſe he would be moſt at Leiſure, hav 
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by Noah, there muſt have been. ſome apparent Conveniences, which would 
induce them to delire i it, or him to order and enjoin it. 

2. There could methinks be no Neceſſity for this Separation. till they either 
fell into Jealoufies and Emulations, about their Shares in the Mother Country, 
already greatly improved ; or that they were ſtraitened for Room, The firſt 
might happen from the ſame Cauſes, which produce ſimilar Conteſts, and Con- 
vulſions in Societies, to this Day. Pride, Avarice, Sloth, Frowardneſs, and 
Ill-temper, might create Diſcontents, even under the moſt prudent Govern- 
ment of the Patriarch himſelf. But yet, this alone could ſcarce have made 
any conſiderable Separation, much leſs a regular one. Naab's unexceptionable 
Authority would ſeem ſufficient to have regulated and compoſed theſe occa- 
ſional Animoſities. As to the latter ; they might be ſtraitened for Room 
many Ways. The fine Country, in which they had ſettled, might termi- 
nate in Mountains, or rocky Ground, on one Hand ; or Marſhes, Fens, or 
other naturally onimproveable and barren Ground, on another ; or be bounded 
by great Rivers of difficult Paſſage, which might quite ſeparate the Colony, 
which crofſed them, from the main Body of the People, and from the Bene- 
fit of the Patriarch's Inſpection. The Mother Country becoming hereby in- 
ſenſibly too narrow for them, the youngeſt Families might want convenient 
Ground to ſettle upon and improve. And being thus incommoded, and 
knowing there was Land enough at a Diſtance, with Conveniences of Soil 
and Situation, they might perceive Advantages in a Separation. 

3. There might be further Advantages obſerved by Noab, which younger 
People might not attend to, or conſider, viz. That the Earth might be more 
equally inhabited, as ſoon as it ſhould be poflible, that they might not learn 
to deſpiſe thoſe Countries, in which they were deſtined by Providence to ſet- 
uy by ſtaying longer than was neceſſary in the Mortler Country, which muſt 
be improving to A greater Perfection every Year. — The Separation might 
therefore have been ordered by Noah, before it was become abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, eſpecially to be a general Separation. Even as ſoon as he diſcerned it to 
be moſt for the Wd Good; and perhaps before they came to defire it 
themſelves. 

4. But it is to be conſidered, that in the original Settlement, there were 

Conveniences beſides Plenty, ſuch as the Comforts of regular Society, 
and orderly Government, and a general Security from Force or Fraud, un- 
der the higheſt Authority, even the Patriarchal. Each Colony would de- 
fire to have theſe Privileges, as nearly reſembling the original Country, as they 
could ; therefore there muſt be both Men of ence and Authority, and 
alſo ſufficient Numbers in each, in order to the Happineſs of the ſeveral Colo- 
nies In a general Diſperſion, into how many Tribes ſoever they divided, 
this was firſt and eſſentially neceſſary, that they ſhould have ſufficient Num- 
bers under each Leader of the Colony, for the Security and Strength of the 
Colony within itſelf, againſt wild Beaſts and other Contingences ; = - 

Sickne 
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Sickneſs and bad Accidents, by which many might be frequently difabled. 
There muſt be a ſufficient Number of »/eful and able Hands, grown Per- 
ſons in their Vigour and Activity, to clear the Ground they fixed upon, from 
the Incumbrances which had been growing up in it, ever fince Flood; 
to cut down ſuch Woods and Thickets as rendered it impracticable for Agri 
culture, and to plow, ſow, and their new Fields Further, as t 
were to withdraw from a pont and well ordered Country, in which there 
muſt have been much Comfort in Society and Converſation, as well as-Regu- 
larity in Things Sacred and Civil ; they would doubtleſs go away in Kindreds, 
under ſome Anceſtor, who might have the Parental Authority over his 
Colony, reſembling Noab's Government over the whole. —And then this Uni- 
on of Nature and Blood would lay a Foundation for greater Friendſhip among 
them, in the Separation. 'Thoſe who came out together being Relations, and 
many of them Acquaintance, who had been in Familiarities and Friendſhips 
before, would more readily fall into the Pleaſures. and Intimacies of Society 
in their Migration. But, whether the Plan for the general Diſperſion was 
rojeRed at their own Deſire, or it from the Order and Direction 
of Nogh, there would, as I have noted, be this Qualification neceſſary for the 
comfortable Undertaking of it, that there ſhould be ſufficient Numbers for each 
Colony, for their mutual Satisfaction in Society, and for Strength and Security 
in all common Emergences. So that a general Diſperſion could not have been 
choſen, till Mankind was multiplied to a conſiderable Number.,—It is there- 
fore difficult to conceive the Reaſon of our learned Sir F. Marſbam s Opini- 
wy A; my —_— a great Part of the World was in- 
. t 7 ; p g ge”. Jnr e , c this O . © . as 

void of 2 _—_ 


S E C T. IIL 
De general Diſperſion, one Event belonging to one Period. 


H E Diſperfion or Separation of Mankind was one great Event, be- 
& longing to one particular Period of Time. It was an Event which was 
begun and carried to Perfection in Peteg's Days. | | 


1. Here we haye expreſs Hiſtory, as to the Time, when it „ in 


Peleg's Days the Earth war diorded. It was one general Diviſion of the 
Earth, in which all 


Terrarum Orbis pars magna 
T Origen, Babylonic. p. 286. 
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into different Regions, to lay a Foundation for different Nations, which in 
Proceſs of Time ſhould be built up. Gen. x. 5. By theſe were the Iſles of 
the Gentiles druided in their Lands, every one after his Tongue, after their Fami- 
lies, in their Nations. 
2. It was a Diviſion of a fingular Kind, ſuch as never came to paſs in any 
ether Period of the World, but this only. In Peleg's Days the Earth was - 
divided; Gen. x. 25. Therefore this general Diviſion, of which Moſes here 
ſpeaks, was not either before or after Peleg's Days, (not before, according to 
Sir Fohn Marſham, nor after, according to Spanbeim.) It was ſo far the 
Tranſaction of that particular determinate Time, that every Colony's going 
off from the Mother Country, and ſeparating from thoſe who ſtayed in it, was 
to be conſidered as a Branch of the fame great Plan, a Part of one. great 
Work, allotted to that Period of Time, Peleg's Life. There are, I think, 
but two Senfes, in which this Divifion, mentioned hy Moſes, can be under- . 
3 ſtood. Either that it was begun in Peleg's Days, and carried on gradually, 
as Families multiplied. Or that it was and finiſhed, as one great lan 
155 in his Days.—If we underſtand this Diviſion in this Senſe, that it as begun in 
. the Days of Peieg, and then gradually carried on, as Families multiplied, and 
growing Numbers required. This could not be ſaid to be a Tranſaction be- 
longing to Peleg's Days, in any peculiar Senſe. For new Nations were ſetting - 
up, and new Countries were planting, in. almoſt every Age; and continued 
long after Peleg's Death. The Nations of Moab and Ammon, the Arabs from. 
Iſhmael, the Nations of Edom and Jrael,. were planted: and ſettled long after 
the Time here mentioned. Beſides, if there was no more meant by. this Di- 
- viſion, but this gradual, ſucceſſive Separation of Families, as they wanted 
4 Room; this could. ſcarce be a Tranſaftion worthy to be recorded among the 
1 memorable and remarkable Events of Antiquity: for it cannot be thought re- 
a markable in any Age. Whereas this was a very memorable Event, it was the 
| Occaſion of Heber's naming his Son from it, and is ſeveral, Times mentioned 
in the Old Teſtament. Hiſtory.— But, if we take it in this Senſe, that it was: 
began and finiſhed as one great Work, ia-the Days of Peleg; then it will appear 
worthy of the Sacred Hiſtorian. to record it, as a very remarkable Event; for 
very memorable it ſurely was, that the ſeveral Colonies, which were to diſperſe 
for the peopling of. the World, ſhould go out ſo near together, when they 
could not ſure be all alite ſtraitened in the Mother Country. Some of the e- 
der Families, ſuch. as Peleg, might no doubt have convenient Settlements: in 
the original Country, tho ſome of the younger Sort might. be a little incom-- 
fion, then it muſt have been ordered very near the ſame Time, to . 
Murmurings or any Suſpicions of Partiality. If they went off each for their 
own Conveniency, gradually, as they wanted Room, according to the Jadg- 
ment of the learned Spunbeim. . I own there could be no W 


. Periaon. Origin. Babylon. 3 
F - + Chronol, Sacra. 156 Col. non Simul et Semet ſed Sicceſſive. 
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have no direct Hiſtory of this Matter, Mees doth not, in Words, aſſert this, 


firſt ſent out into the wide World, might be apt to com 
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ſpicions. But, if the Diſperſion was general and a public AR, it muſt 
. as near as could be, at the ſame Time. — gy who ſhould be 

in, that they ſhould 
be as it were baniſhed from their pleaſant, native Land, while others of the 
ſame Age were permitted to ſtay at home. I do not, indeed, ſee a Neceſſity 
that every Tribe ſhould go away, in the very ſame Month or Year ; but onl 
that they ſhould be all engaged in the Deſign, near the ſame Time, and 
preparing for it; tho ſome might be comer ready than others, according to 
the different Genius and Activity of the Leaders, their different Propenſions 
to the Work, their Situation, or other Circumftances, which cannot now be 
known. | 3 | 


TY © © IS, 
On the general Diſperſion, being under the Direction of Noah. 


6 one great Event, the general Diſperſion of Mankind, was under 
the ſupreme Direction of Noah, tho' aſſiſted by his Sons, and the other 


Patriarchs, who ſtayed with him in the Mother Country. I own, we 


but then he aſſerts theſe Things, from which (I think) this may be inferred. 
He informs us that Noah lived ſome Years after Peleg's Death, and therefore 
was alive the whole Time of the D:fperfion ; which was and finiſhed 
in Peleg's Days, and that he was the Father of the whole World. Here we 
muſt reaſon from common Principles. on the then State of Mankind. 

1. As this was a general Diviſion of the Children of Men, who were all de- 
ſcended from him, as their common Father ; no Perſon, but the great Patri- 
arch himſelf, could be like to have fuch an Authority, as would be acknow- 
ledged by them all. He was the King and Father of the whole Race. They 
had been accuſtomed to reverence his Authority, and obey his Govern 


ment, 
both Regal and Patriarchal; and would therefore, without doubt, pay the 


higheſt Deference and Regard to him, and to any uſeful U which 
| y ndertaking 


he | | 
2. Again; he knew what Multitudes the Earth had maintained before the 
Flood, and obſerved it to be, at leaft, as fruitful after as before ; and that his 


own Poſterity were deſtined by Providence to 


might eaſily apprehend, that there m 


Oo 


be 
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be many other Countries, as good in Nature as that, = _—_— were ſet- 
tled, which lay waſte without Culture, or Inhabitants. nigh alſo ap- 

.d that thi Earth would be ſtill more and more ag with wild 
roductions of Nature, the longer it was let alone; and therefore it might 
ſoon be convenient to diſperſe themſelves. or 

4. All theſe Confiderations might induce many of a more enterprizing 
Genius, to be to undertake the Expedition. But then many, from want 
of Fore-ſight, from Sloth and a Love of Eaſe, or of the ancient Settlement, 
might be backward to any ſuch U \ fo that it would probably be al- 
moſt impraQticable to get a general Dif verſion forward, in an orderly and regu- 
lar Way, without a very ample and full Authority. 

And I do not ſee that any, but Noah and his Sons, could be equal to ſo 
aiffcult a Province, But as they were all Parties in the Happineſs of the 
World; Noah, the Father of all, and Shem, Ham, and Japbet, the Fathers 
of each great Tribe, every one would be like to regard their joint Commands, 
or Advice. 80 that, on the whole, it is moſt probable, that this great Reyo- 
lution, called by all Hiſtorians, the Diſper/fon, by Way of Eminence, was 
platined and methodized, regulated and conducted, finally to it's Execution, 
under the Care and Inf] of Noah and his Sons. Biſhop Patrick ob- 
ſerves, on Gen. x. 5. That, by this Account of their being divided into 
* Nations, according to their Families and Tongues, it appears, that this great 
« Divifion of the Earth was made orderly, boy not by a confuſed, irregular 


« Diſperſion, where 2 went where he liſted.” 
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0 the general Dijper fon  finiſped by the Confufion of 
8 | 


"HE 3 on was 


, for 


compleated at, or by, the Confuſion of 


whole Earth was never after of the ſame Tongue. 
——— Moſes peaks of a general D:vifion of the Earth, in the Days of Peleg, 
and of a Di from Babel, about by the Confuſion of Lan- 


Now I do not apprehend that the Hi of one, and the 
ame general Diſperſion, Nr „ But he relates the 


latter, as the compleating  —— Eleventh Chapter of * 
ENTERS — the Hiſtory of the general Diviſion of 
the Earth, till it was by the Confuſion of Ton 


I. Wis Need bed C all 7 e 
kind, in convenient Diviſions, and had appointed the Leaders of the Colo- 
pics, and the Tribes which ſhould accompany them, and had given his final 
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nſtructions, all obſequiouſly complied, and went off, in their ſeveral 
— Bal. Weſt North — South, on the known Deſign of peopling 
the Earth; and ſo are heard of no more, as to this general Tranſaction. 
all were thus going off the Mother Country, who were appointed to 
leave it; thoſe, who were allotted for this Weſtern Expedition for ſome 
Time, according to the general Directions, for they journeyed from the Eaſt, 
till they arrived at the Plains of Sbhinaar. But, when they came there, ſome- 
thing peculiar in their Caſe and Conduct ha „which the Hebrew Hiſ- 


torian to relate, in order of Time. This Hiſtory is contained in the 
eleventh Chapter of _ the nine firſt Verſes. And to ſtate this Hiſtory, 
and come at the true-Senſe of it, as clearly as we are able, we ſhall offer the 
following Obſervations. . : 


1. Moſes takes Notice, by Way of Introduction, that the whole Earth was 
of one Language, or Lip, and of one Speech, which it is very reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe they ſhould be, when they. were ſo lately ſeparated from the original 
Country. And this was exceeding pertinent to obſerve, when he was going 
to relate ſo remarkable an Event, as the Confuſion of Tongues —— The 
following Hiſtory would have wanted ſome Degrees both of Perſpicuity and 
Beauty, without this introductory Remark. This Obſervation was not, there- 
fore, to intimate that all the Earth was at Shinaar, but to introduce this Hiſ- 
tory of the Confuſion of Languages which happened there, And, in this 
View, it was very proper to obſerve that the whole Earth was of one Lip and 
Speech before that Time. And, indeed, if we underſtand this of a miracu- 
lous Variety, introduced into their Language, it was neceſſary to take Notice. 
of this Fact, that all the Earth was of one Tongue before; for otherwiſe it 
might have been ſuſpected, that this Variety was introduced by St rs 
coming among them unobſerved, who uſed different Languages. — But fur- 
ther; I think the very Obſervation of this Sameneſs of Language, implies 
that there had been a Separation of Mankind before this Event happened. 
For otherwiſe, it could ſcarce have been poſſible that they ſhould ſpeak dif- 
ferent Languages, who were educated by Noab and his Sons, and had lived 
all together in one Country to that Time. . 4 411815 
Mr. Lellen gives a ſingular Interpretation of this Text, that they were all 
of one Lip naw Sapbab, that is, that they were unanimous in one Agreement, 
or Confederacy. Le Clerc. in Gen. xi. 1, 7. in a Deſign afterwards named, 
of erecting one great Metropolis of the World. But the Narration, which 
follows, of this great Event, ſeems to prove this Interpretation to be an un- 
natural one, The learned Dr. Chapman argues againſt this Interpretation, from 
the ſame Word being made uſe of, in ver. 7. in which Verſe this Turn would 
net be good Senſe, * There is, ſays he, a Paſſage, a little lower, which 
” ſeems to be a dear and indiſputable Confutation of it, ver, 7. Let us go 
is down, and there confound their Language, that they may not underſtand 
dne another's Speech, Theſe laſt Words have a fingular Weight _ Au- 
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<« thority in them, and ſerve not only to overthrow Mr. Le Clerc, but to 
e eſtabliſh alſo the general Opinion, that the Confuſion of ages was 
really an Act of divine Power and Wrath. The Hebrew Word, which we 
ce tranſlate Speech, is Saphab, as in the Beginning of this 7th and iſt Verſe, 
% Lip. Now ſubſtitute in this Place Mr. Le Clerc's Agreement or Confederacy, 
and then the Paſſage will run thus, that they may not underſtand one ano- 
* ther's Confederacy, Where is the Senſe? This Argument, ſays our learned 
Author, I confeſs ſeems to me unanſwerable.”* 

It was, then, very proper to take Notice that the whole Earth was of ane 
Tongue, that the Miracle, of the introduced Variety, might be more conſpi- 
cuous; and was alſo a moſt pertinent Exordium to the Hiſtory of this Event, 
. tho' he was but ſpeaking of one Part of Mankind, fince the whole Earth 
ſhould never be entirely of one Tongue any more. After this introductory 
Obſervation, Moſes proceeds to relate particularly what befell them, viz. This 
Diviſion of Mankind, with Reſpe& to their Language, and alſo their other 
Proecedings, which made that extraordinary Step of Providence neceſſary. 
And it came to pals, as they journeyed from the Eaſt, that they found a Plain, in 
the Land of Sbinaar, and they dwelt there. Gen. xi. 2. This is the only ori- 
_ -ginal Hiſtory of this memorable Event, and therefore it muſt be determined 
this Paſſage. And the principal Queſtions which ariſe are theſe, (Firſt) 
#ho theſe Travellers were? And (Secondly) of what Nature was their Travel- 
ling, or Journeying ? | 

1. Who were theſe Fourniers,who travelled from the Eaſt to Shinaar? It can- 
not be underſtood to mean Noah and his Sons.—That they travelled from Ara- 
rat to Shinaar before they ſettled. The Diſtance from Ararat to Shinaar, is 
computed to be about 12 hundred Miles. F Now, I ſuppoſe, this Computa- 
tion muſt be from the nefreſt Part of the Mountains, that was high Land, 
and therefore it muſt be much further from the Eaſtern End of that long 
Ridge of Mountains. It is expreſsly faid, that they travelled from the Eaſt to 
Shinaar, from which we muſt conclude that they came more Eaſtward than 
Ararat, ſince theſe Mountains lie North of Shinaar.+ It muſt be wholly in- 
congruous to their Circumſtances, who were ſo few in Number, to travel fo 
many hundred Miles, before they made a Settlement, when there could cer- 
tainly be no Neceſſity of it. What Reaſon could they have to induce them 
toit? Certainly, not Want of Room to ſettle in, nor Want of Choice of 
Ground; but there are plainly many Reaſons againſt it, which we may eaſily 
conceive ; great Inconveniences muſt attend ſuch an unſettled Condition, and 
wiſe Men would not chuſe to put themſelves under Inconveniences, on purpoſe, 
without the Motives of cither Pleaſure or Profit. Na 
There are two Suppoſitions here, which may be made, either that in th 
Journies from the Eaſt to Shinaar, Noab and his Family got there in a little 
Time; and ſo had ſettled there ſome conſiderable Time, before they * 
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took the Building of Babel. Or, that they were a conſiderable Time in ac- 
compliſhing this Migration; and ſo were but new Corners, when they under- 
took this Work. — As to the firſt Suppoſition, that they arrived ſoon, it is 
not at all probable, that they ſnould journey with all their Neceſſaries, very 
far, before they made ſome Settlement; becauſe they muſt ſoon have Occa- 
ſion for Corn; and, where- ever they plowed, they muſt wait one Year for the 
Harveſt ;. and; when a Field was brought into Culture, it would be ſurely - 
eaſier for them to manage it to Advantage, for ſome Years, than to go every 
Year to new, rough Ground. If we allow ten Miles every Year for their 
advancing in this Journey, one Year with another, then they muſt be about 
120 Years in reaching Shinaar's Plains; for 1 Year 10 Miles, is equal to 
120 Years 1200. Miles. If therefore we proceed on the ſecond Suppoſition, 
that they were a confiderable Time in accompliſhing this Migration, and fo. 
were but new Comers when they undertook -the Building of their City and 
Tower. This is (I think) the Truth,. as to the Builders of Babel,. that 
had not been long in that Settlement, before they undertook that Work; be- 
cauſe they were diſperſed, before they had finiſhed their City.“ But we can- 
not imagine that all Mankind would be fo long without Houſes: Noah and 
his Sons had ſeen the Cities of the old World, for Cain certainly uit a City, 
and, very likely, there were more, And, as were apprized of 
the Conveniency of Houſes and Cities, they would doubtleſs. have the like 
Conveniences, in the Land of their Settlement, ſooner than they could be 
like to reach Sbinaar, in any Congruity to their Circumſtances.. Wherefore 
the Company at Shinaar could not be Noah and his Sons, who undertook the 
City ; but a Colony detached: from them; who, ſoon after they ſettled in 
Shinaar, revived the Impravements which they had ſeen in the Mother Coun- 
try. They would at Shinaar have the like Accommodations, as they had en- 
joyed before. But, then, they might proceed on ſome new Plans and 
Schemes ; they would have a Tower, as well as a City, and they would in 
ſome View or other make-themſelves a Name. The learned Dr. Shuckford ob- 
ſerves, Vol. I. p. 130. Oar Builders had travelled: from. their Anceſtors 
many Hundred Miles, from Ararat to Shinaar. 

2. The Nature of this Project at Babel appears, by all the Accounts we 
have of it, to have been a bad Thing, . becauſe it was evidently diſpleaſing to 
God. Now, if we ſuppoſe the great Patriarch himſelf. to have been at Shi- 
naar, I ſuch an obſtinate Act of Diſobedience to God and to himſelf. could 
ſurely never be carried on, without his Animadverſions and Reprehenſions 
too; and this could ſcarce have been paſſed over in Silence, by the Hiſtorian. 


Noab 
. * Perizonivs urges, (Or. Babyl.'p. 188.) ſpeaking of this City. Hec erat omnium prima, eu- 
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Noah had been accuſtomed to Revelations, and very probably it was by divine 
Monition that the general Diſperſion was ordered, as to the Time of it. Is 
it not ſtrange, that there ſhould be no Notice taken of him, in this laſt, and 
one of the greateſt Tranſactions of his Life? Is it not ſtrange that there 
ſhould be no Notice taken of him, who was a Prophet, as well as Father and 
King of the whole Race, as to his Behaviour towards them, when they were 
carrying on a Deſign ſo diſpleaſing to God, that he ſaw it worthy of a mira- 
culous Defeat? That he ſhould live to ſee all his Authority gone among his 
own Children; and the Spirit of God forſake him, which had fo often ſup- 
ported his Authority in former Inſtances? The Confideration of the Wicked- 
neſs, or Folly, of this Project, joined to that of Noah's Silence, amounts al- 
moſt to a full Proof, that the Patriarch was not at Shinaar. This was what 
determined / Vaſius, among other Conſiderations of the like Kind, to em- 
brace the Chronology of the Septuagint,* and fo to conclude that he was at 
that Time dead. 

3- It could not be all Mankind, in the Days of Peleg, except Noah and a 
few more left with him, who journeyed from the Eaſt beyond Ararat, to 
the Plains of Babylon. No Reaſon can be given for their leaving Noah, or his 
forſaking them. But, if to ferve the Hypotheſis, that Mankind in general 
were there, and to account for the Silence, concerning Neah, in the Affair of 
Babel, ſome ſuch Suppoſition muſt be made; yet {till this Hypotheſis is em- 
barraſſed with inſuperable Difficulties. It is wholly unnatural to ſuppoſe that 
Mankind ſhould have remained in a wandering, unſettled Condition, all the 
Time before the Babel- Building, and the Diſperſion from thence ; without 
Towns, Houſes, Fields and Settlements. And, if they had any before, in 
the Countries from which they travelled to Shinaar, it is equally unnatural 
to ſuppoſe a Deſertion of them, to wander thro' uncultivated Wilds, they 
knew not why or whither. No American Planters do any Thing of this 
Kind in our Days. And common Senſe is the ſame in all Ages. We find, 
tho” the Continent of North America was before them, yet the firſt Settle- 
ment at Plymouth was never deſerted after the Town was built. The new 
Planters, as they ſucceſſively came from England, planted new Countries, 
and built new Towns, ſome in better Situations than Plymouth, as well as 
others in worſe.— Again; Nimrod and his Aſſociates built Babylon, Nineveh 
and other Cities, or Towns ; but theſe Towns were never afterwards deſerted, 
till they were deſtroyed and laid in Ruins by victorious; Armies, many 
Ages from their Birth. On the contrary, they doubtleſs grew and en- 
larged, and flouriſhed for many Generations. Beſides; we cannot 
reaſonably imagine, that now, when they were diſperſed, they ſhould fo ſoon 
ſet themſelves to build Cities; if they had not done it before, when 
they were far more „ than any one Divifion could furniſh, 
for many Years, The learned Writers, who ſuppoſe all _—_— 
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have come from the Eaſt to Shinaar, are conſtrained to - ſuppoſe 
to have lived a very 
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them 
unſettled Life, during all the Time, before their 
dwelling in Shinaar. The ingenious and learned Perizomus expreſsly aſſerts 


this, when he ſpeaks pf the Building of the Tower, to be as a Sign, or Land- 
Mark, to them, by which they were to direct their Return to the City, when 
they had gone far off, through that ſpacious Plain, with their Flocks. © The 
« firſt Men lived after the Manner of Namodes and Shepherds; and hence they 
« wandered in unſettled Seats, thro the Eaſt, till they came to the Land of 
« Shinaar.”  Perizon. Origin. Babylon. 239. Hi primi Homines Nomades 
erant, Hinc incertis Sedibus vagati ſunt, Namodum more, per Orientem, uſque 
dum veniſſent in Terram Shinaar. This great Man was led into this Opinion, 
of the general State of Mankind before the Ditj by the Account which 
Moſes gives of the Eiges of the Hebrew Patriarchs. But, as theſe were but a 
very ſmall Part of Mankind; who had a particular State of Sojourning allotted to 
them; we cannot ſuppoſe them'to be a Pattern, from which to judge of the 
State of the World in They, indeed, moved from Place to Place, 
with their Flocks, which was very agrecable to their Circumſtances, as their 
chief Wealth did confiſt in Cattle. But then the Condition of Mankind, in 
general, was very different. Noah and his Sons might continue in this Man- 
ner of Life, -for.a few Years, till they found a convenient Country to fit down 
in; and might live in-Tents, till it was more convenient to have Houſes. But 
it could not be long. Their Riches could not conſiſt only in Cattle; Corn 
and Fruits muſt be as neceſſary as Cattle; and therefore they muſt have 
Ground in Cultivation for growing all ſuch Neceflaries. And the Moſarc 
Hiſtory ſupports this Account. For tho the Hebrew Patriarchs lived in 
Tents, the Natives of Chaldza, Canaan, Egypt and Gerar, who poſſeſſed the 
Country, lived in Houſes, Towns, and Cities; and had their Corn Fields, 
Gardens, and Vineyards, and all their improved Lands in private Property. 
This is very clear from the Hiſtory of Abraham's Purchaſe of his Burial Place, 
from Ephron the Hittite. Gen. xxiii. 4. Abraham petitioned the People of the 
Land for Leave to purchaſe a Paſſaſon of a Burial Place. He fixed 
on a Field belonging to Ephron, and upon this Application to Ephron, he made 
a generous Offer of preſenting it to Abraham, in the Audience of his Fellow 
Citizens, even of all that went in at the Gates of his City, ver. 10. And, 
upon Abraham's modeſtly refuſing the Gift, he paid the Price which was fix- 
ed by Ephron, and the Field, with the Cave and all the Trees- in the Field 
round it's Borders, which I ſuppoſe were the Fence or Encloſure, were made 
ſure to Abraham, ver. 17. There was Pharaob's Houſe or Palace, Gen. xii. 
15. There were Cities in the rich Plains of Sodom, and probably all Places, 
which have Names given to them in the Hiſtory of Genefis, were the im- 
proved Country, which had Towns built in them. As Shechem, Hai, Be- 
bel, and the like. But, then, there were large Tracts fit for Paſturage, which 
on Account of the Thinneſs of Inhabitants, were not encloſed. a 
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fully accounts for it, that the Patriarchs ſettled there, with their Flocks, Fa- 
milies and Servants, without giving any Offence or Umbrage to the native 
Inhabitants. We may conclude that they bought their Corn, Fruits, and 
other Neceflaries from the Natives, who 222 the igapr oved Lands, with 


their Cattel, Wool, Skins, and the like. We meet =. no Intimations of 


the Patriarchs ſowing Corn, except in the Inſtance of Jaac. Gen. xxvi 12. 


Then Iſaac ſowed in that Land, and received, in the ſame Year, an Hundred fold. 
But then it is evident, from another Circumſtance in the Story, that he lived 
in the City. For ver. 8. And it came to paſs, when he had been there a long 
"ones, 30 Abimelech loked out at a Window, and ſaw Ifaac ſporting with 
Rebekah his Wife. This Circumſtance, in their Condition, is, I think, fur- 
ther confirmed, by their being ſo frequently conſtrained to remove upon an 
Famine, or Scarcity of Corn. They had no Property in Ground, and FA 
could have little or no Corn of their own; and, when it was ſcarce, the Na- 
tives would not part with it to incommode themſelves, Hence they always 
felt the firſt Inconveniences of a Dearth ;z and were obliged to betake them- 


ſelves to more plentiful Countries, or thoſe in which no Famine even, for 
their neceſſary Supplies. 


| 3 | 2 8-4 3p 
II. I come now to enquire into the Nature of their fourneying from the | 
Eaft, till they came to the Plains of Shinaar, where they dwelf, —If. we un- 

derſtand this journeyzng, in this Senſe, that they paſſed on, through a Variety 


of Country, in which they did not ſettle, till they came to Shinaar, in which 


they did ſettle. This is a proper Notion of journeying, but this further proves 


that it could not be all Mankind to whom this journeying was aſcribed ; for 
this would ſuppoſe the unnatural wandering Condition, of which I have 
ſhewn the Abſurdity, under the laſt Head. —But, if we underſtand journey- 
ing in this Senſe, their gradual moving forward from the Eaſt, i. e. of Aa- 
rat, where they were firſt in ſome Degree ſettled, by new Im provements, 


towards the Weſt ; and that they carried their new Plantations gradually on, 


as they had Occaſion for them, till at laſt they came to the noble Plains of 


Sbinaar, and dwelt there: This cannot be properly called a journeyng of the 
whole Body, nor indeed of any but thoſe who actually ſettled in thoſe new 
found Plains. And yet all, who are faid to journey, are faid to ſettle after 
that journeying, and to dwell in the Plains of Shinaar. Now, if thoſe, who 
fixed in the Plantations in the Eaſt, neareſt Ararat, who are faid to journey, 
are alſo faid to dwell in Shinaar, which was 1200 Miles diſtant, this would 
doubtleſs be a great Inaccuracy at leaſt, but it is an Inaccuracy, which there 
is no Occaſion to allow, in the Words of Moſes, who never ſays that all Man- 
kind was at Shindar.—1 conclude, therefore, that the journeying could not 
mean this gradual moving forward, by new Improvements, till they reached 
Sbinaar; nor could theſe 7 ers be ſaid, in any conſiſtent Senſe, to 
dwell in Shingar, if extended as above, to all Mankind; becauſe, according 
to 
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is Senſe of journeying, ſome muſt be ſuppoſed to dwell ſtill in the Eaſt, 
oz or 8 pen; and to be going forward, even far beyond it; ſince 
they could not, at that Time, be thought to have penetrated to the ut- 
moſt Eaſt, the Borders of China, and the great South Sea. But this De- 
ſcription would very well agree to a Part, or one Diviſion, of Mankind, and 
be very intelligible Hiſtory, when thus applied: And therefore, we may ſup- 
poſe that thoſe, who thus journeyed from the Eaſt, or Mother Country, were 
only one Diviſion of Mankind, who, according to the Sovereign Direction 
of Noah, or by ſome Lot, or Agreement, moved Weſtward ; while the 
other Tribes, or Diviſions, went different Ways, according to ſuch Direction, 
Lot, or Agreement,—In this View, as I obſerved, the whole Hiſtory will be 
good Senſe, for they journeyed, for ſome Time, and then ſettled, according 
to Moſes, in a particular Country, different from that which they travelled 
from. Now there is no Abſurdity in this, when ſuppoſed to be ſaid of a Part 
of Mankind; for then they might ſtill leave the Country, from which t 
came, properly inhabited ; and new Countries, which other Tribes foun 
might be as properly ſupplied with Inhabitants, as Sh:naar. This of 7 — 
ing is very proper Language to make uſe of, concerning one Diviſion of 
Mankind. There is the Land, from which they journeyed, the Eaſt. The 
Land ta which they came, Shinaar, and what then enſued, they all, who thus 
travelled, dwelt there? — Thoſe who travelled from the Eaſt to Shinaar, and 
found thoſe delicious Plains which tempted their Stay, were the very Perſons 
who projected the City and Tower, and who were blaſted by Providence in 
ſo extraordinary a Manner. Here they commenced their rebellious Deſign, 
contrary to the Inſtructions they had received, at their ſetting out. They knew 
the laudable End that was propoſed, by the general Difperfion, viz. That | 
the Earth might be more equally and ſpeedily inhabited ; and that one Part 
might not be a Garden, and the other a Deſart, after there were Numbers 
ſufficient for the Work of a more general Cultivation. They knew that, to 
anſwer this End, they were to ſeparate themſelves into ſmaller, diſtinct So- 
cieties, as ſoon as that could be conveniently done.— But, as they were now 
far enough from the Inſpection of Mab, and could not be any longer appre- 
henſive of his Animadverſions, they proceeded on Plans and Schemes of their 
own, They were under new Governors and Leaders, and it is very probable 
that Nimrod might be among them; and being one of the elder Sort, and of ; 
a vigorous, enterprizing, and ambitious Temper, he might have à great In- 
| Huence, which is agreeable to the Repreſentation Moſes gives of him. 
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SECT. VI. 
On the Confufion of Languages. 


HEN this Part of the Sons of Men, this Diviſion, which had tra- 
velled from the Eaſt, took up in the Plains of Shinaar, and dwelt 
there, their Project is related in Gen. xi. 4. And they ſaid, let us build us a City 
and a Tower, whoſe Top may reach to Heaven; and let us make us a Name, leſt 
we be ſcattered d upon the Face of the whole Earth. Commentators and Cri- 
fics have fallen into great Diverfity of Sentiments, as to the Reaſons, which 
induced theſe Projectors to this Undertaking, which I take to be an obſti- 
nate Renouncing their original Orders, as to a further Separation. —It ſeems 
probable that there might have been many difterent Motives, which co-ope- 
rated to fix them in this undutiful Reſolution, The Deliciouſneſs of the 
Country, the Fruitfulneſs of the Soil, the Temperateneſs of the Climate, the 
Conveniency of Water near a noble River; for theſe were the Plains of Ba 
bylon : All theſe joint Conveniences might conſpire to determine them to ſtay 
there together. | 
Their Fears of a gloomy Solitude, in thoſe comparatively ſmall Compa- 
nies, into which they were to ſubdivide themſelves, might contribute to this 
Reſolution of keeping together. They might imagine they could have little 
Comfort in Society.“ Their Apprehenſions of wild Beaſts and other noxious 
Animals, and the Danger they might be in, from them, might be a further 
Inducement to them, to decline a Separation. For, when they were but a 
few in each Plantation, they would be apparently in more Danger from thoſe 
fierce Creatures, either when they were tilling the Ground, or were abroad 
with their Flocks and Herds. Here would be more copious Prey for the Sa- 
vages of the Foreſt, which would naturally draw them nearer the new 
Plantations.+ | 
The Frequency of theſe Dangers, very probably, made the Practice of 
Hunting ſo honourable in thoſe early Ages, and perhaps Succeſs in this firſt 
Sort of uſeful War made Nimrod ſo popular, as at laſt laid a Foundation 
for his Dominion over Men. Gen. x. 9, 10. He was a mighty Hunter be- 
fore the Lord. And the Beginning of his Kingdom was Babel. The re- 
markable Obſervation of Seneca in Praiſe of Social Life, is worth inſerting 
here. How is our Preſervation ſecured, but by mutual Aſſiſtance? Place 
* us but each alone, and what are we? The eaſy Prey of Beaſts, who have 
te each of them ſufficient Powers for their own Defence. Every Thing, which 
is made to live a vague and ſolitary Life, is armed by Nature, but weak 
| cc Man 


2 Perizon. Orig. Babyl. p. 245. Metuiſſe cos horridam et triſtem Solitudinem. 
+ Bachart. Peleg. lib. iv. c. 12. 
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&« Man is furniſhed with no Defence, no Guard of Talons, or Teeth, to 
« make him formidable to other Creatures; but naked and weak as he is, 
« Society is his Security.” *—Slothfulneſs and Reluctancy to Labour, among 
many of them, might incline them to ſettle in that Place, where they found 
ſuch large convenient Plains; and which would promiſe them. more Eaſe in 
tilling the Ground, than any Country they had paſſed thro', in their whole 
Journey from the Eaſt. But further ; after they had dwelt here, for ſome 
Time, Ambition might inſpire ſome of their Leaders with the Thoughts of 
ſetting up a great Empire ; this could not be an unnatural Thought, when 
they were ſo great a Body of Mankind together; but this Reaſon of their 
ſtrengthening themſelyes there, ſuppoſes that there were at that Time other 
Tribes elſewhere, againſt which they might level their ambitious Projects. 
And when they knew that there were other great Diviſions of Mankind gone 
off, to plant various Colonies on each Side of them ; this would naturally 
induce theſe ambitious Men to endeavour to keep their Tribes together, to be 
able to maintain themſelves in. ſuch a Strength, that they might not only contend 
with any Rivals for Power, but ſubdue them. There appears to have been 
ſomething of Ambition, either for Power, or Fame, or both, in their De- 
ſign. For they ſaid, Let us make us a Name, which one would think muſt 
mean a Project, either for a Monument of their Fame, or a Mean and Inſtru- 
ment of their Power and Authority, and for their Defence as a Kind of For- 
treſs. Perizonius, indeed, has taken great Pains, in his whole Eleventh 
Chapter of his Origines Babylonice, to ſupport an Interpretation ſomewhat 
ſingular. That this =w Shem, Let us make us a Shem, was a Pharus, or Tower 
of Proſpect, which ſhould be a Mean of directing the Shepherds, which were 
gone far off with their Flocks; or any other Travellers, on any particular Ex- 
peditions, to find a ſafe Return: And that it was to be very high, that fo, in 
that extended Plain, it might be conſpicuous, at a great Diſtance. But this 
Senſe ſeems to be too mean and low, and Mr. Le Clerc's Metropolis too grand 
and high, for their Deſigns, at that Time, v:z. that it ſhould be the Metro- 
polis of the whole World; tho (I think) that they might project it, for the 
Capital of one great Empire, is not improbable. | 

From all theſe Motives, and others not eaſily diſcoverable at this Time, the 
Company at Shinaar renounced the original Deſign, according to the Inſtruc- 
tions of Noab, of diſperſing themſelves for the more expeditious Cultivation 
and Peopling the Earth ; and, to ſtrengthen themſelves in their new Scheme, 
they undertook the Building of the City and Tower. When they were car- 
rying on this great Deſign, the Lord confounded their Language. Gen. xi. 7. 


Seneca de Benficiis, iv. 18. Nam quo alio tuti ſumus, &c. | 
1 As to the Notion of a Temple, which ſome learned Men have ſuppoſed to have been their 
gn, I do not ſee Reaſon to believe that Idolatry could have, at that Time, made ſuch Ad- 
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| And the Lord ſaid, let us go down, and there confound their Language, that 
they may not underſiand one another's Speech. For Explication of the Hiſ- 
tory of this Event, of the Confuſion of Tongues, I would lay down the 
following Obſervations. | 

1. The Defign, which they were upon, was diſpleaſing to God, And tho 
we may not be able at this Diſtance, and in this Scarcity of Materials, fully 
to determine in what their Crime particularly conſiſted; yet we muſt allow 
that there was ſomething very criminal in their Deſign and Conduct. Peri- 
zontus allows that there was ſome Diſobedience to the Order of God, impart- 
ed to them by Noah.** And the main Part of their Crime did, probably, lie 
in this Diſobedience to theſe Intimations of the divine Will, as to their further 

Separation ; which, doubtleſs, was moſt conducive to the Order and Well- 

| being of Mankind at that Time. * | 

2 2. There was ſomething extraordinary and miraculous, in this memorable 
Event. 'The whole Hiſtory of it is drawn up in ſuch a Strain, as to lead any * 
Reader into this Apprehenſion of it. And one cannot think that ſo natural a 
Writer, as Moſes generally is, ſhould chuſe ſuch a Manner of Narration, as 
muſt miſlead almoſt any Reader into a wrong Senſe of a Matter of Fact. 
There is a Pomp and Apparatus in the Introduction of the Story, which can- 
not be well underſtood, otherwiſe than of ſomething miraculous ; ſpeaking of 
the divine Acts, More humano. And the Lord came down to ſee the City and the 
Tower, which the Children of Men builded. Gen. xi. 5. which perhaps might 
be with ſome viſible Grandeur of Appearance. Then the heavenly Confer- 
ence on the Occaſion, Now nothing will be reſtrained from them which they have 
imagined to do, ver. 6. Then the ſolemn Reſolution taken, of G6o1NnG Down, 
and there confounding their Language. Now this Event is related, to ſpeak of 
God's acting, after the Manner of Men, in ſuch Terms as are eaſy to un- 
derſtand ſuppoſing a Miracle, but otherwiſe it is almoſt unintelligible. 

3. As to the Miracle, there is certainly no Difficulty in believing that there 
might be one wrought ; eſpecially if we may perceive the Occafion worthy 
of God, or the immediate Interpofition of the divine Hand. I own, in- 
deed, we are not always competent Judges of the Nature and Importance of 

Things, to determine what is, and is not worthy of God, or meet to require 
his extraordinary Operations, 

We know not what great Ends were anſwered by this miraculous Proceed- 
ing, to be an Atteſtation to ancient Truths; we know not what Inconveni- 
ences, at that Time, might attend the Homophonia of the Men of Shinaar ; 

and ſo cannot determine as to this Cafe. But it is always preſumptuous to deny 
a Miracle, related by an Author, againſt whoſe Credibility we have no Excep- 
tion, becauſe ſuch ſhort-ſfighted Beings as we are cannot diſcern the Reaſon 
of it, or will imagine it unworthy of God. Many ſuch weak and impious 
Cavils may be advanced againſt Providence, but they prove nothing but the 
Ignorance, 


Origin. Babyl, p. 262. + Dr. Hunt's Eſſay, p. 60. 
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| or Wickedneſs, of their Authors. A Tyrant enſlaves his Coun- 


8 a Traitor ſells it, a Perſecutor ſucceeds in his helliſh Schemes of oppreſſ- 


nſcience, oting Hypocriſy, and rendering Men either wicked in 
cry or fiferable in Sincerity. Doth it therefore follow that there is 
no Providence? A Peſtilence, or a Famine, lays a Land waſte, like a deſtroy- 
ing Army, or a Band of Robbers ; yet dare we ſay this is unworthy of God, 
becauſe we have not Compaſs of Knowledge to penetrate into ſome myſteri- 
ous Steps, in the Ways of God? The diſ us of Life or Property as 
to either the Time or Manner, is doubtleſs within the unrivalled Prerogatives 
of God, and yet this is always exerciſed with Wiſdom, tho? we cannot al- 
ways com it. 


«© When the looſe Mountain trembles from on high, 
<« Shall Gravitation ceaſe, if you go by? 

* Or ſome old Temple nodding to it's Fall, 

« For Chartre's Head reſerve the hanging Wall.” 


Again further, 


*The Good muſt merit God's peculiar Care, 

_ ** But who but God can tell us, who they are. 
* One thinks on Caluin God's own Spirit fell, 
Another deems him Infirument of Hell. 

« If Calvin feels Heaven's Bleſſing, or his Rod, 
© This cries there is, and that, there is no God.“ 


4. The greateſt Writers have, in general, underſtood this Hiſtory of Moſes, 
m this Senſe ; however different they have been in their Senſe of particular 
Paſſages, or the Manner, or Extent, of this Confuſion of Tongues. Some 
have thought this heavenly Conference was with the holy Angels, that at- 
tended the Preſence, and compoſed his Train, fimilar to the Counſellors and 
Guards of a great Monarch. A Notion of this Kind, as Famblichus informs 
us, in his Book, De Myſteriis. Sect. v. Cap. 25. had prevailed among the 
Chaldeans. Before the Appearance of the Gods, march all thoſe Powers, or Prin- 
cipalities, which are ſubject to them, and accompany them in their Deſcent to the 
Earth. nfs is wapuoics Tov hee apaureila; mac !, ions duos voi we- And, 
tho we need not ſubſcribe to this Chaldæan Figment of the various Gods, and 
their ſeveral diſtinct Equipage and Trains, yet there is no Inconfiſtency with 
ſound Theology, to ſuppoſe there might be a Celeſtial Cohort of Angels, at- 
tending the Shechinah, which will authorize this Expreſſion of coming down, 
and of converſing, or of their being ſome way acquainted with the Purpoſes 


of God, in this remarkable Tranſaction of his Will and Power. Others have 
| | thought 


* Eſſay on Man, Epiſt. iv. v. 120. &c. 
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thought that this ſacred Conference was betwixt the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
As Bp. Patrick in Loc. Bochart, and others. But this Hiſtory is, I think, re- 
lated, More humano, in Accommodation to our Conceptions, and eſpecially to 
thoſe of the firit Readers of this Hiſtory, who had not perhaps a diſtinct 
Notion of three divine Perſons. It is to intimate to us, that God reſolved to 
proceed with them in an extraordinary Way, to confound their Language, 
even as if there had been a Conference, or Conſultation, upon it. Accord- 
ingly, Bp. Walton (in Prolegom. Polyglot.) alledges, that the expreſs Words 
of the Hiſtorian, imply a deliberate Purpoſe of God himſelf, to cauſe this 
«* Confuſion, and alſo an actual Execution of it.” *Or:gen, - Cyril, the 
Rabbins, and others among the Ancients, alledge, that this great Revolution 
could not be brought about by any, but the great Creator himſelf, and not by 
Angels, good or bad ; the Change ſurpaſſing their Power. This great Vari- 
ety (ſays Bp. Walton) could not be introduced but by God alone, with whom 
to will, and to do, are the ſame. Buxtorf the Younger (in Diſſertat. Philolo- 
gic. 2.) obſerves, © That Philoſophers and ſome others, unacquainted with 
*+* Hiſtory and Scripture, have attributed this Variety of Languages to Na- 
ture.“ — Divines following the Authority of Moſes, refer the Origin of 
the Multitude of Tongues to God. But, as to the Manner and Form of the 
Confuſion, and how it was effected, they are divided in their Opinions. Bo- 
chart cites many Authorities, as Cyril and the other Greek and Latin Fathers, 
to ſupport the Opinion of the Confuſion being miraculous. : And the moſt 
learned Moderns generally fall into the ſame Sentiment. As Duret, Heinſius, 
Selden, Momius, Huetius, Vitringa, Perizonius, Wootton. 

Now we cannot have the leaft Suſpicion that this can be an Operation un- 
worthy of God. For this divine Power has been often diſplayed, with Re- 
ſpect to the Language of Mankind; in ſuch Inſtances as cannot be accounted 
for, any other Way, than by aſcribing them to the Operation of God. The 
Gift of primitive Language, immediately imparted to our firſt Parents after 
their Creation, and enabling them to maintain Communion with each other. 
The Effuſion of the Spirit on the Apoſtles, accompanied with the Gift of 
Tongues, whereby unlearned Men were enabled to ſpeak in a great Variety of 
Languages, the wonderful Works of God's Love in Chriſt, to the different 
Nations with which they converſed (a). And then this extraordinary Change 
made in the Language of Mankind, at the Babel Confuſion (5). 

The two firſt mentioned Inſtances were great Favours to the World, fig- 
nally adapted to the promoting of Happineſs, Knowledge and Order therein : 
And therefore cannot juſtly be ſaid, by any Sort of Objectors, to be unwor- 
thy of God: And, as to the latter, tho' it occaſioned much preſent wo 4 


* Shuckf. Connect. Vol. I. + Phaleg. lib. 1. chap. 15. t Vid. Dr. Chapman. 
Dr. Hunt's Eſay, p. 62. | 

(a) Benſon's Hiftory of the firſt Planting the Chriſtian Religion, Vol. I. p. 58, &c. 

(5) Bochart. Pbhaleg. lib. 1. chap. 15. 
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fion, yet, as it was an apt Mean to conſtrain the rebellious Tribes, at Babel, 
to ſeparate themſelves into leſs Subdiviſions, for the more regular, uniform 
and orderly peopling of the Earth ; it cannot be faid to be unworthy of him, 
who rules the World, by a ſovereign, tho' all-wiſe Providence, God could 
have brought about this Event, fo uſeful to the World, by many other Ways. 
But the facred Hiſtorian informs us, that he choſe this particular Method. 
And perhaps it was the moſt congruous and effectual to ſeparate them into 

Companies ; as of Relations and Kindred, who muſt be moſt conve- 
niently, and even neceſſarily together. This might alſo be moſt aſtoniſhing 
and affecting to themſelves, as a new miraculous Atteſtation of the Truth of 
their Faith in the Unity and Sovereignty of God, manifeſting and diſplaying 
God's abſolute Dominion over all their Faculties. 

5. But ſeveral learned Men have attempted to account for this extraordinary 
Accident, the Confuſion of Tongues, and the Separation of the Men of Ba- 
bel upon it, in a common Way of natural Cauſes, without allowing any Mi- 
racle in it. 

1. As to this we may obſerve, that the ſuppoſing it to be miraculous, is 
certainly moſt conſonant to the Letter of the Moſaic Hiſtory, as I noted 
above ; and we ſhould never depart from the literal and moſt obvious Senſe of 
the Words of the Hiſtorian, except when an abſolute Neceſſity conſtrains us 
to it. But further I reply that 

2. The general, ordinary Cauſes of the Mutation of Language cannot ſuf- 
ficiently explain, or account for, this extraordi Event; eſpecially if it be 
underſtood to have been a pretty ſudden, inſtantaneous Thing. Mr. Le Clerc, 
indeed, ſeems to queſtion it's being inſtantaneous, for, ſays he, the Hiſtory 
is ſo ſhort, that the Tranſactions of many Years are crowded into a few Verſes. 
And fo, in this Hiſtory, the Confuſion might be coming on gradually, till at 
laſt they parted.® But he proceeds on a Suppoſition, that it was an Unity and 
Agreement in Deſign, which is ſpoken of by Moſes, which was broke by 
their Diſagreement or Quarrelling among themſelves, whereby they broke up 
at laſt, and left off to build the City. And as I think, I have proved that 
it could not, in a juſt grammatical Conſtruction, be taken in that Senſe, I ſhall 
not further purſue this Singularity of that learned Gentleman.——But, then, 
other great Writers endeavour to account for this Event, without a Miracle, 
from the Co- tion of the Cauſes of this obvious Change in Lan- 
guages, which are obſerved to work the fame Effect thro' all Ages. f The 
general Cauſes of the Mutability and actual Change of Language are com- 
monly reduced to theſe three. 1. The Difference of Climates. 2. Inter- 
courſe with Foreigners. 43. The unſettled Temper and Diſpoſition of 
Mankind, 

1. The Difference of Climates will inſenſibly cauſe a Variation in Lan- 
guage ; becauſe it will occaſion a Difference in Pronunciation. There is a 


cure. in Lac. + Vid. Badin. Method. Hiſt. cap. 9. 


Pronunciation 
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Pronunciation peculiar to almoſt every Country in the World, and according 
to the Climate, the Language will abound with ates, or Lenes, Guttural 
Sounds or Pectorals, Labials or Dentals; a Circumſtance which would make 
the very ſame Language ſound very differently from itſelf, by a different Ex- 
preſſion or Pronunciation of it. 

2. A Commerce, or Intercourſe, with foreign Nations, often cauſes an 
Alteration of Language. Two Nations, trading with each other, ſhall inſen- 
fibly borrow Words from one another; and, if the Trade be of long Ex. 
tent and Continuance, the Intermixture and Interchanging of Words and 
Phraſes will daily encreaſe, ſo that both the Languages ſhall in an Age, or 
two, be greatly altered. Again, Plantations of new Colonies, Conqueſts, and 
the like, may have the ſame Conſequences, as to the Alteration, or Corrup- 
tion, of the original Language of any Nation. 

3. The third Cauſe of the Mutability of is the unſettled Tem- 
per of Mankind, The very Minds and Manners of Men are continually 
changing ; and, fince they are fo, it is not likely that their Idioms and 
Words ſhould be fixed and ſtable. New Studies, new Arts, new Cuſtoms 
prevail, which muſt bring in new Words; as the Romans, who had a con- 
fiderable Number of Words for all the common Uſes of Life, were 
obliged, when they became more learned, to import a Philoſophical Language 
from Greece; having no Words, in their own plain, vulgar Language, 4 
thoſe Ideas. Wherefore Tully remarks (in his Treatiſe de Oratore) Uſum lo- 

* Populo conceſſi, Scientiam mihi reſervavi,—There are Changes in Men's 
umours and Fancies, which cannot be accounted for, as ſometimes Men 
affect Abbreviations in the ſame Language, Rep. for Reputation. Mob. and 
many others, as can't, ſhan't, and the like. 

4. And all theſe will more ſtrongly to a Change, if there be no 
Writing or Spelling, to maintain a Sort of ſtandard Purity, in the fame Na- 
tion, The Dialects of our own Tongue, as they are ſpoke in G 
Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire or Somerſetfſhire, would be ſoon unintelligible to each 
other, but for the Standard Engliſh, which is by literal Correſpon- 
dence ; and particularly by one Bible made uſe of by them all. It is appa- 
rently true, that ſome or other of theſe general Cauſes of the FluQuation of 
Language have kept it in a perpetual Variation, ever ſince the Babel-Confu- 
fion, but they could not take Place at that Time, to create, or occafion that 
Event. They were all in one Climate in the Land of Sbinaar, and lived 
near together, for they were building one City. 80 that whatever Change 
was made by the Climate, would affect all alike, by any natural Influence, 
or Operation upon their Organs. —Again ; they being all ſettled in one Coun- 
try, could have no Numbers of Strangers from other Colonies, to intermix 
with them, to import among them foreign Words and Idioms ; for all the 
Earth was of one Speech, And this Part of Moſess Hiſtory ſhews plainly 
that this Tranſaction at Shingar could not be very long after the original, ge- 


neral 
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neral Diſperſion, becauſe the different Climates in which different Co- 
lonies had ſettled, had not yet deſtroyed the Unity of the Language of the 
World.—And, as to the different, unſettled Humours of Men, they never 
could have a ſpeedy Effect, to produce any conſiderable Change in Language, 
ſo as to render Men unintelligibie to one another, —The learned Dr. Shuckford, 
not ſatisfied with any of theſe Accounts of the Confuſion being brought about 
by the ordinary Cauſes of the Mutation of Language ; attempts to account 
for it another Way, without a Miracle. © The Builders of Babel (ſays 
« our learned Author) were evidently Projectors. And, if they had one 
« Project, and an idle one, why not others? Language was but one, until 
« they came to multiply the Tongues. But that ane was without doubt 
« ſcanty, fit only to expreſs the early Thoughts of Mankind. There had but 
« paſſed 8 or 9 Generations to the Building of Babel, and all of them led in 
« a plain, uncultivated Way of Living. But Men now begun to build Towers 
“ to open to themſelves Views of a larger Fame. —And why may not the 
* Thoughts of finding new Names for Things, which their enlarged No- 
« tions offered to their Conſideration, have now riſen ? — Language was, 
e without doubt, enlarged at ſome particular Time, and, if a great deal of 
<« {it was attempted at once, 4 Confuſion would naturally arife from it.” But 
this Account, however ingenious, will (I think) fall ſhort of explaining two 


principal Points. Firff, The Barbarity of their common Language, and, 
Secondly, the main Thing in the Mzoſazc Hiſtory of this Confuſion, their be- 


Lan- 


coming unintelligible to each other. 1 
Firſt, It ſeems plain, that, on our learned Author's own Reaſoning, 
guage muſt NC enlarge and Words multiply, in the old World, as they 
diſcovered any new Inventions. The Improvements in Muſick, Braſs, and 
Iron, in about the ſixth Age of the old World, muſt make an Addition to 
the Cop:a of their Words, as much as any Project of a Tower could do. And 
the finding new Names for the Things, which their enlarged Notions offered 
to their Conſideration, muſt be a natural Thought. would not, pro- 
bably, have a Name, for an Ax, or Saw, or Knife, till they had found out 
thoſe Inſtruments, and new Diſcoveries would create new Words all 
as the Diſcoveries were made, before as well as after the Flood. I can diſcern 
no Reaſon for ſu g ſuch an uncultivated Life, in the Days of Npe@b, who 
had been Witneſs to all the Improvements of the Antediluvians, and had cer- 
tainly a great Compaſs of ſubſtantial Knowledge, And whatever I 
ments were made, in the Mother Country, (from which the Men of Shinaar 
were withdrawn, according to the Sentiments of the learned Author himſelf) 
they would attempt to have at Babel; all that appears new, was this Tower; 
for Cuin had built a City, many hundred Years before; and Noah had built a 
ſtupendous Fabric for Water-Carriage ; neither of which Works could be 
executed, without a competent r mechanic Inſtruments, — 
2 
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the Uſe of them. And, methinks, their Knowledge was at a greater 
Pitch, when they left Noah, than it was among the diſperſed Tribes, for 
ſome Ages after. But Secondly, I think the principal Thing in this Hiſtory 
of Moſes, as to the Confuſion, that they became unintelligible to each other, 
cannot be accounted for, in this Way. For, tho' they might affect to make 
uſe of a great many new Words, yet they could not thereby become unintelli- 
gible, unleſs they ht, or forgot, their old common Tongue; which could ſcarce 
be ſuppoſed to happen to Men, who lived always together, without a Miracle, 
They had (doubtleſs) old Names for Brick, Mortar, Timber, and all other 
Materials for Building, and for all the Tools, Inſtruments, and Engines 
which they made uſe of. So that, though they might affect to enrich 
their Language, with new and better ſounding Names and Words, yet this 
could never conſtrain them to leave off their Work, on Account of their be- 
ing mntually anintelligible. For, if they found Difficulties in carrying on 
their Work, thro” this Affectation of poliſhing their Tongue, they could ſtill 
make uſe of their ad Words and Names, which were ſynonymous to their af- 
feed new ones, rather than diſband, and leave their favourite Project, on 
ſuch a Pet and Punctilio. Upon the whole, I conclude, both from the Let- 
ter of the Moſaic Hiſtory, and the Reaſon of Things, that this Confuſion 
muſt have been miraculous. 
Our next Enquiry muſt be, in what this miraculous Event conſiſted, and 
ce how it was brought about?” And this muſt doubtleſs be difficult to de- 
termine, out of ſo conciſe a Hiſtory as Moſes gives us of it ——Some have 
thought, that there were many regular, diſtin Languages formed inſtantane- 
ouſly, at that Time, which continued to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Colonies, after- 
wards, according to their Tongues in their Nations.“ The Maſters in the 
Rabbinical Schools, and the ancient Chriftian Fathers, both Greek and Latin, do 
in the general embrace this Opinion. In this Sentiment they are followed 
by many learned Moderns, who ſuppoſe that the different original Languages 
of the Earth were inſtantly imparted by a divine Power, to fo many Fami- 
lies, as ſhould be neceſſary, for the Diſperſion of Mankind, for the 
laying a Foundation for different Nations. This Opinion has, however, been 
rejected by ſeveral celebrated Critics, as the Caſaubons, Father and Son, Hei- 
degger. Hiſtor. Patriarcharum, and Aben Ezra, among the Rabbins, as Perizo- 
nius informs us. But, as I have not had tunity of peruſing theſe Au- 
thors on this Subject, I cannot lay down the Reaſons they aſſign for their Opi- 
nions. But I ſhall ſtate the Argument, which appears to me to be pretty 
clear and deciſive. The Occaſion of working this Miracle, was an Act of 
Obſtinacy and Rebellion againſt God, which was certainly diſpleaſing to him. 
God wrought a miraculous Confuſion of their Language among them; where- 
by they were difconcerted in the Proſecution of their own Schemes, and con- 
trained to ſeparate and diſband. But, can we imagine that * 
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this Miracle was to accommodate them better, and that they ſhould be ſuch 
t Gainers for being obſtinate and perverſe? It would ſeem that it would 
have been too diſtinguiſhing a Faveur, and too grand a Privilege to beſtow on 
theſe rebellious Multitudes, to inſpire them miraculoufly with ſo many r 
Languages. This was more than was done to the Apoſtles themſelves, as the 
Numbers ſharing in it muſt be greater. Their Conduct was criminal, and 
when any Crimes are miraculoufly animadverted upon, it is in Way of Pu- 
niſhment. But this could not (had this been the Caſe) have been properly called 
a Confuffon of Tongues, but an orderly, miraculous Inſpiration of new ones. 
Methinks the Opinion of the learned Belgrck Profeſſor, Perizomus, is more 
probable ; for he accounts for it, in a Way which anſwered the End of Pro- 
vidence, in diſperſing them; and yet carried in it the Marks of divine Diſ- 
pleaſure on Account of their Obſtinacy. —— © It was not, ſays the learned 
« Profeſſor, an inſtantaneous Production of many new Languages, but a pro- 
« per Confuſion of Speech, which Way ſoever it was effected. Confufio La- 
* bs nequaquam fuit Subita complurium novarum Linguarum Productio, cum 
4 Veteris Oblivione, ſed vera et propria Sermonis Confufio, qudcunque tandem 
« ratione illa extiterit.”* 
They might, for that Time, have ſuch a Diſorder in the peech, 
as to produce great Stammering and Heſitation, and be affected with fuch a 
diſeaſed and various Pronunciation, as to interrupt their Correſpondence very 
conſiderably. They might perceive, in this unuſual Alteration in themſelves, 
the Tokens of God's Diſpleaſure, which might throw them into great Per- 
plexities of Mind, ſo as to forget what they were going to fay, or even forget 
many of their old Words, and drive them to uſe any new ones, which firſt 
occurred, The Hiſtorian fays that God wENT Down to confound their Lan- 
guage, ſo that there might be a viſible, glorious Appearance, accompanying 
the Shechinab, which might not only operate on their Organs, but create 
an Aſtoniſhment and Horror of Mind, which might urge and haſten their 
Separation, And, if they parted in ſuch Perturbation, and Confuſion of 
Spirit, they muſt go off without much Concert, in Companies of the neareſt 
Relations and Kindred, who were tied together by Nature ; and muſt abide 
the Inconveniences of the Confuſion ; and learn to underſtand each other as 
oon and as well as they could. But as the fame learned Perſon obſerves 
This Confuſion was not a nent Impreſſion on them, but only while 
it was neceffary to procure their Separation. Non fuit hæc labii Confufio per- 
* petua, ſed ad tempus a Deo adbibita tantum, ut Homines ad Secedendum co- 
* geret.” And it is natural toconceive, that they might in a great meaſure 
return. to their ancient Language, after their Separation, and. the End of the 
Miracle was anſwered. For if the Perturbation and Perplexity of Mind, 
which they were in, under a Senſe of God's Diſpleaſure, and perhaps under 
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the viſ ble, awful attending the Shechinab, and hoveririg over Ba- 
bel; if this L fay went off, when they were driven from the Work, they 
might then come to themſelves again, and in good meaſure remember their 
ancient Tongue. But however their Pronunciation might for ever remain 
under ſome Diſeaſe and Infection, after this Shock. There might be ſome 
new Inflections of Words, and doubling of Syllables in a ſtammering Speech. 
There might be ſome new Terminations to the fame radical Words, pro- 
- longed in Confuſion and Fright, which their Children might hear as original 

Words, whereby an Hebrew radical Word might attract the Air of a Great 
one, by this Variety of Terminations.——AGAIN; a Taſte of new Words, 
which might perhaps be begun before the Contulion, might, when their Per- 
plexity and Fright was over, be revived in every Family, or little Colony, 
which would gradually make. further Alterations in the original Language. 
But there was ſuch a manifeſt Kindred. among the different Languages of the 
Earth, for many Ages after the Babel. Confuſion, that one can ſcarce ſuppoſe 
that the primitive T. was loſt. We find Abraham a Native of Chaldæa, 
(who had been brought up with Terab, who had probably converſed with 
the ancient Patriarchs) when he removed from Chahiæa, towards Canaan, 
travelled up and down, and converſed with all the Tribes of the Canaanites, 
ant and Pheniciens, without any Inconveniency ariſing from Diverſity 
| „ that is ever taken Notice of, by Me. So that, in all Pro- 
bability, the Lan of theſe ſeveral Countries were not very difftrent ; 
but nearly the ſame which Ham and Shem, and Noah ſpoke, till the Time of 
the Diſperſion ; and which was not greatly altered, after the Confuſion had 
fo far prevailed, as to cauſe the Separation. How this Uniformity of Lan- 
guage afterwards changed into different national Tongues, by Length of Time, 
may be accounted for, from the general Cauſes of the Mutability of Lan- 
age, mentioned already ; of which we find plentiful Examples in all Ages 
; and of which we have demonſtrative Proofs by , even in 
2 e of the ſame Country, as in Spain, Tay, France and Britain. 
Tho! in theſe, only ſome of the Cauſes can operate; for the different Influ- 
ence of the Climate on the Organs of Speech, can have no Efficacy to a 
Change, on thoſe who live in the ſame. Climate. have now ſet down the 
Opinions of the beſt Critics I have had ity of conſulting ; and have 
given that Account of this wonderful Tranſa&ion, which, on the whole, ap- 
pears to me the moſt conſiſtent with the Letter of the Hiſtorian, and the 
Reaſon of Things. I think fo natural an Hiſtorian as Moſes would not have 
given ſo san Account of God's cm down, as with a celeſtial Train, 
do execute this Judgment, unleſs he had intended to relate a Miracle. I 
think there is no Reaſon to except to the Report of a Miracle, by fo credible 
an Hiſtorian, uncontradicted by any other, tho' we cannot penetrate into the 
Reaſons and Connections of Things ſo far as to pronounce peremptorily, on 
their being worthy or unworthy of God. It © might be a good Rule for the 
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» ns of Poets, Nec Deus interfit ni dignus Vindice Nodus. But it has 
— in Hiſtory, where TA is the Object. It further appears to 
me that this Miracle was infſicted as a Mark of divine Diſpleaſure; and there- 
fore was not a miraculous Inparting of an inſpired regular Language to thoſe 
rebellious Multitudes ; but a Confuſion of their Language, which diſtræſſed 
them, perhaps aſtoniſhed them, made them uneaſy enough for a Time, and 
anſwered it's End, of procuring their Separation into p Subdiviſions. — 
1 add, finally, one Obſervation more, viz. That the Truth of the Moſazc 
Hiſtory is ſo far from being contradicted by any genuine Records, that it is 
moſt nobly and authentically confirmed by the City and Country retaining the 
Name of Babel, through all Generations. Nimrod would never have given 
fo ominous and reproachful a Name to his Capital; but that ſome ſuch notorj- 
ous and undeniable Circumſtance as this, obliged him to it, at that Time ; 
and hereby it became the pe Memorial of this great and humbli 
Tranſaction. Every Age and Nation called this great City, the ſuppoſed Seat 
of the firſt Empire, even according to Heathen Writers, Babel, or Confufion. 
What a ſignal Defeat was here given, by Providence, to their ambitious Plan, 
Zet us male us a Name? For what they aimed to ere, as a Monument of 
their Grandeur and Glory, God indeed ſuffered to ſtand long, but then it was 
as a Monument of their own Irfamy and Folly, the Im of their Re- 
bellion, and their deciſive Defeat. Moſes informs us of the Occafion of it's 
having this moſt infauſtum Nomen, this unauſfuctous and infamous Name, entail- 
ed upon it; which (no doubt) thoſe who firſt named it were fully conſcious 
of, Hereby theſe Projefters for Fame, or Empire, did indeed make. them- 
ſelves 4 Name. But how much the Reverſe of their own Defign ? "Their De- 
feat was, as it were, inſeribed on this monumental Tower, in the Name they 
gave it; a Memorial, which laſts when the Tower is deſtroyed ; when all it's 
ancient or modern Magnificence, deſcribed by Herodotus, or enjoyed by Phi- 

kp's Son, lies buried in ignominious Ruins, and blotted ont, even from the 
curious Traveller's Eye, fo that they we almoſt in vain, where Babe] 
ſtood. There are ſeveral Teftimonies from Heathen Writers, which bear 
witneſs to. this ancient Tradition, that all Mankind were united once in the 
Uſe of the ſame Language; and they commonly relate it in Conjunction with 
fome other Fictions about this Tower; or ſomething fimilar to it. Thus 
Abydenzs has expreſſed himſelf, in a Fragment of his AHrian Hiſtory, pre- 
ſerved by Euſebius : There are ſome, who relate that the firſt of Mankind 
rifing out of the Earth, and elated excecdingly with their Strength and 
Sire, and thinking to make themſelves ſuperior, even to the Gods them - 

ſelves, raiſed an enormous Tower, and that they had almoſt got to Hea- 
ven, when the Winds coming to the Aſſiſtance of the Gods, overturned 
& their Structure. And that having continued, till that Time, of one and 


the fame Language, they were thencefor ward divided by the Gods into 
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Eupolamus, as cited by the ſame learned Father from Polyhiftor, in his 
Diſcourſe concerning the Fews, (Prep. Evang. |. ix. c. 17.) ſays, * That 
** Babylon was firſt built by thoſe that were ſaved from the Deluge. That 
Py were Giants, and the Perſons, who created the Tower, ſo much cele- 
** Þbrated in Hiſtory ; but that, upon it's being overthrown, by the immediate 
_ © Actof God, the Giants were diſperſed over the whole Earth.”* I am in- 
lined indeed to think that theſe Pagan Teſtimonies were of ſuch Authors as 
had ſeen the Works of Moſes, or had heard of them, during the Captivity of 
Babylon. But I cite them chiefly to ſhew, that theſe Chaldean Antiquaries did 
not apprehend any Abſurdities in theſe Hebrew Stories, tho there might not, 
perhaps, be any fimilar Pagan Traditions. However I ſuſpe& that genuine, 
unaſſiſted, Pagan Tradition had really failed them, as to many original 
Truths of Fact, both as to the Origin of Mankind, and this miraculous Diſ- 
perſion.— Diadorus Siculus (Bibl. I. i.) accounts for the Diverſity of the Lan- 
guages of the World, in a very different Manner, according to the Notions 
he had of the Original of Mankind. All Mankind ſprung up, in the Be- 
<< ginning, from new ſoft Earth, in different Parts, by the Energy of the 
<< Sun's prolific Heat; for which. Reaſon the firſt Societies of Men had 
<< 5X, Sheen Tw Guam. A very different Dialect, or Language.” F—I have no 
more to add, upon this Hiſtory of the Confuſion of Tongues, or of my No- 
tion of it, that it was the fin:/hing of the general Diſperſion, begun before, by 
the Direction of Noah, in the Mother Country; but now compleatly execut- 
ed, by means of the Confufion, among the Men of Shinaar. For, accord- 
ing to this Interpretation, the Lord did ſcatter them from thence, who mutinied 
and rebelled againſt the general Order for a Diſperſion : And by their being 
ſeparated at laſt, the whole was accompliſhed ; and fo a finiſhing Hand was 
put to this grand Defign of Providence — And again; it is conſiſtent to ſay, 
that God did there confound the Language of all the Earth. For all the Earth 
was of one Language before; but all the Earth was never entirely of one 
Language after. For, tho only thoſe at Babel were miraculouſly confound- 
ed; yet they and all the reſt of Mankind were under the pe Influence 
of the general Cauſes of the Mutation ; which would be changing their Lan- 
guage to the End of the World, So that all that Moſes aſſerts will be ſtrictly 
true.— This fimple and plain Account of theſe memorable Events, is fo agree- 
able to the Letter of Moſes; and ſo congruous to all the Circumſtances, which 
Mankind could (probably) at that Time, be in; that we are not conſtrained 
to make any ſtrange, unnatural Suppoſitions, or Conjectures, for the Solution 
of Difficulties, which the greateſt Men, in other Schemes, are forced upon. 
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SC HA FP. VIL 
On the Time of the general Diſperſion. 


E are expreſsly told by Moſes, when this general Diſperſion was ef- 
fected. It was in the Days of Peleg, who was born in the 101ſt 
Year after the Flood, and died in the 3 40th; ſo that this Alteration was 
brought about, in ſome Part of this intermediate Space, betwixt the fo iſt 
and 34oth Year of the Æra of the Deluge. Many learned Men have re- 
ferred this celebrated Event to the Year of Peleg's Birth. But, as I do not 

perceive a fufficient Ground for this Opinion, in the Moſarc Hiſtory, T thall, 
with due Reſpect to thoſe great Names who have eſſ it, offer my Rea- 
ſons for differing from them. | 4 


8ECT. L 


Peleg's Name deth not prove that the Diviſion was at the 
8 Time of his Birth. £ 


. 05 ES certainly doth zo? /ay to, that this general Divifion was about 
the Time of Peleg's Birth.“ That, which has induced fo emi- 
nent Writers to fall into this Opinion, is this, that gives this Reaſon for 
Heber's calling his Son, by this Name; becauſe, in his Days, the Earth was 
divided. But this Name might be given him, either at his Birth, or after- 
wards, when the Event happened: For it certainly did not happen before, 
ſince it was in his Days that the Earth was divided. If this Name was not 
given at his Birth, then it might be many Years after it, and ſo doth not 
point to any determinate Part of Peleg's Days. | 

2. But, if it be all owned, that Heber gave this Name to his Firft-born 
| Son, at his Birth, with Reference to this Event; yet there may be good Rea- 
ſons aſfigned for this Gonduct, without ſuppoſing the Diviſion to be made at 
that Time. It may be pretty rationally accounted for, either from natural Fore- 
fight, or the Spirit of Prophecy. ' Natural Forefight may go a great Way to 
account for it. Mankind was then multiplying faſt. Naab and his Sons 
knew that the Earth was to be peopled, by cheir Deſcendants. They knew 
how populous the old Wotid was. And that the Poftdikrvian Earth was as 
fruitful asthe Antediluvian, for maintaining Multitudes, as ſoon as they were 
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ready to cultivate it. might not, in the firſt Century, experience any 
— to intimate any Fears. of a leſs Longevity than their Anceſtors had 
enjoyed. This would make it natural for them to be thinking of a Diſperſion 
in due Seaſon. —This might be a frequent Subject of Converſation among the 
Patriarchs, Noah and bi Sons; and alſo a very proper one for their Medita- 
tions alone, how moſt comfortably to ſettle the | 2 pacious World before them. 
This being much in Heber's Thou ghts, he might. very rationally, give his 
Son this Name, from an Apprebenfion that ſuch an Event might happen in 
the Days of his Firſt- born. And, in this common View, there would 
ſeem to be no Neceſſitx for the Spirit of Prophecy, to inform him of an 
Event approaching, which common Reaſon would apprize him of. But 
(Secondly) If natural Foreſight be not ſufficient to account for this Proceeding 
of Heber, yet he might give his Son this Name by the Spirit of Prophecy.“ 
And, indeed, I think here might be ſome prophetical Monition in it. For it 
is commonly underſtood of a general Diviſion ; and, in this View, it may 
be queſtioned, whether their own Sagacity would have led them to think of 
a general Dil , all, about one Time, without Revelation. And, if they 
could not be apprized of the proper Time and Circumſtances of the approach- 
ing Diviſion, without Revelation; it may be thought altogether worthy of 
a. to put them in mind of this great tion that was to be made ; 
and to intimate Directions both as to the Time and Manner of it. There 
were ſome certain Inſtances of giving Names to Children by Prophecy, as 
Gen. v. 2 
3. This ic Monition might be of fingular Advantage to them all. 
It might excite the Patriarchs to a greater Induſtry and Vigilance in inſti 
the moſt ſubſtantial Principles, and —— the beſt Rules of Action. It 
might excite the younger Tribes to greater Application for their own Improve- 
ment, in all Sciences and Arts, as well as Religion ; having Intelligence of 
ſach an approaching Diſperſion by the Spirit of Prophecy. It would be 
apt to rouze every thinking Perſon, among them, to labour to lay up a 
greater Stock of uſeful Knowledge, to be ſubſervient to their Well-being in 
every ſeparate Colony; when they could no longer have recourſe to the Wiſ- 
dom and ience of the Patriarchs, to extricate them, in any Difficulties 
that might occur. And, finally, being thus apprized of the approaching 
tion would naturally diſpoſe them to a more chearful Comphance with. 
the ent Regulations of the great Patriarch and his Sons, for the metho- 
di condudting this momentous Revolution ; it would be apt to ftir them 
up, both in dutiful preparing for it, and in executing it, as ſoon as it could be 
undertaken with Diſcretion. ——Theſe Confiderations remove all the Difficulties 
which _ embarraſs the Moſazc Account, of this memorable Re- 
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lution; and this hetic Memorial of it's Approach in Peleg's Name. 
We are — n any Thing which Moſes afferts, to ſuppoſe, that 
the Diviſion was accompliſhed, at the Time of Peleg's Birth, fince his having 


that Name given him before the Event, may be very rationally accounted 
for, in other Ways. 


SS © 2. 1 


There could not be competent Numbers of People in the World, 
for the Diſperſion at Peleg s Birth. 


HE general Divifion, or Separation of Mankind, could not be fo 
ſoon as at the Birth of Peleg, in the Year after the Deluge 101, be- 
eauſe the Numbers muſt then have been fo ſmall, as to render it highly in- 
convenient, to ſeparate, to any conſiderable Diſtance from each other. It is 
that Noah had no Children after the Flood ; becauſe, after mention- 
ing the Poſterity of his former Sons, Shem, Ham and Ae it is added, 
Gen. x. 32. Theſe are the Families of the Sons of Noah, by theſe were the 
Nations divided in the Earth, after the Flood. So that there were but three 
Pair to be the Fountains of Propagation, and the lineal Anceſtors of the 
whole human Race; therefore from theſe three Pair only, muſt the whole 
World of Mankind proceed in a natural Series of Deſ cent. 

1. Now we have no Reaſon to imagine, from any Hints in the Hiſtory of 
Moſes, that there was any Thing extraordinary in the Multiplication of Man- 
kind. They probably married at thoſe Years, which were then their early 
Youth. Thirty-five Years of 4{rphaxad's Age were as young, in Proportion to 
his Age of 500 Years, as perhaps 18 are in our Life, which is ordinarily in old 
Age at 80. And the Women might be liable to few Abortions, in thoſe 
healthy and vigorous Ages. But we may ſuppoſe that the Encreaſe was in ſuch 
a natural Order, after they were adult, as has ordinarily prevailed ever fince ; 
allowing for their different Longevity, on account of which, they would 
have Children much longer. . hc COR 

2. It this was ſo, then the Order of regular Encreaſe may be computed, 
from the ſecond Year after the Flood, when Arphaxad was born, in an order- 
ly Series at the Interval of every two Years betwixt the Birth of every Child. 
his laterval muſt be reaſonable to admit, fince there could be no hired 
Nurſes but every Mother muſt nurſe her own ſucceſſive Children on the 
Breaſt, till they were fit to be weaned. —Proceeding on this reaſonable Suppo- 
fition of allowing two Years Interval at a Medium, betwixt the Birth of each 
Child. Then Shem might have had fifty Children in the 100th Year of Ve 
|  : | a 
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E of theDeluge. And, recording tothe fime Encreaſe, be might have 
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all the 
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Events to have happened i 
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e ee r Who can ſuppoſe that when 
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he Woll had fo few Perſons in it, they ſhould diſperſe themſelves overithe 
Face of the Earth, and avaniler up and down in little ſeparate Bands; a few 
Families in Shinaor, a few in Bm, a few in Canoon, a few in Egypt or 
Arabia, and a few iniGreece and Thrace? Can we'ſuppoſe a fow Men with 
their Wives and [helpleſs Children, -withoot | Servants or Friends; without 
Houſe or Home; wandering amoag wild Beaſts and Deſarts ; flying from each 
other, into lonely, comforties- and uncultivated Solivades ; by Moun- 
tains, Rivers, and 'cven Seas? Ag If | [with mutual Diſguſt, 
and an unfociable Jealouſy and 9 of 


the ſame Family ? To fuppoſe chem to chooſe ad thels Inenaveniences volun- 
tarily to combate all theſe 


aud to cake  muth Pains to make the 
World as uncomfortable as they cathy y unnatural and 

ble—A View of theſe 
Time of Poleg's Birth; which wn in the Var 101, after the Deluge, (ac- 
cording to the Hebrew Chronology) has been manifeſtly the chief Reaſon, 
which has induced ſeveral learned N gte chene the Chrono of the Greek 
Verfion, commoenty calledthe 1: Phg'View ef the ſame Inennve- 
— che Interpretation. ino m 10 x7; bas put other g mt 
Men upen tutul Caloulations: of the Enerdaſe of 'Manki 
order to have Numbers ſufficient for che Diſperſion n 161 Vears aſter he 
Flood. Butas I have noted already n not ſay . 
was at Paleg's Birth, but in P v Days; a anner of t ſeems 
23 eil attounec for His 
rails ame) oyuk wan veleremce +0-thav eon 
that Moſes: fays upon this Subject 


* 
; attending the Diſperfion at the 


V0 Wade we may readily geqquſeſce in all that 
Moſes relates, that the 'Earth was divided in Peleg's ; and that Peleg was 
named with a particular Regard to that Event; and pet -oll En Em- 
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3 clear Charaties of Time, 1 
. e that help us to determine about what Time the iſparſion 
lace ; anf. — dexide this, celebrated Controverſy; which has 
en e gruities, for want of conſidering both Hiſtory 
— * was in Peleg's re th: is Is 
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f niſhed before the Birth of Haran.——As to the fir great Character of 
Time, Peleg's Days, I ſhall add no more to what I have already obſerved on 
that Head, but only this, That it is moſt probable that this general Diſperſion 
took Place nearer the latter End of his Life, than the Beginning, both be- 
cauſe the Numbers of Mankind would not congruouſly admit it more early. 
And that it was fit that there ſhould be Men of Years, Experience and Au- 
| thority, at the Head of every Tribe, to lead them out with moſt Advantage; 
ſuch as Peleg and his Cotemporaries. Secondly, The Diſperſion was brought 
about after Fokfan's thirteen Sons were all of them Heads of Tribes. This 
_ plainly appears from this, that all the thirteen by Name, were ſettled in a 
particular Region, which is expreſsly ſpecified by Meſes. Gen. x. 30. And 
their Dwelling is from Meſha, as thou goeſt unto Sephar, a Mount of the Eaft. 
1.) It is very obvious, from this H:forical and Geographical Account, 
that all theſe thirteen Sons of Foktan actually removed to, and ſettled in, a 
particular Habitation and Country of their own. For their Dwelling, or 
Settlement, or Habitation was in that particular Country, or Region. The 
Way of ſpeaking concerning them, is very different from that made uſe of, 
concerning the Sons of Japhbet and Ham, Gen. x. 5. By theſe, viz. Sons of 
apbet, were the Iſles of the Gentiles divided in their Lands, every one after 
is Tongue; after their Families, in their Nations. And the ſame Phraſeolo- 
gy is made uſe of, as to the Diviſions of the Sons of Ham, Gen. x. 20. But 
now, can this be ſuppoſed to be a Deſcription of the perſonal Journeying of 
Gomer, and the other Patriarchs, into theſe remote Lands, at the Time of 
the Diſperſion ? Can it be ſuppoſed that Gomer and Fever, or their Sons, A 
kenaz and Eliſha, had, each of them, different Tongues at that Time? 
This is not natural to ſuppoſe, if- they were diſperſed from the Eaſt, in the 
| Diviſion; and, if they were among the Numbers that were ſcattered 
| Shinaar, theſe Fathers of Tribes could hardly have reached ſo far as 
Greece in that Age.— I apprehend, therefore, that this is an Account of the 
Poſterity of ſome of the principal Sons of Faphet, whoſe Deſcendants plant- 
ed thoſe remote Countries, ſome Ages after. But they might name their 
Countries, or their Tribes and Nations, after the Names of their great An- 
ceſtors, whom they had left with Noah, in the Mother Country or original 
Plantation, No doubt but Faphet and Ham, as well as Shem, had many 
other Sons, beſides thoſe which are named by Moſes ; otherwiſe the World 
could not have been tolerably inhabited in a Thouſand Years. But there were 
doubtleſs very good Reaſons for mentioning theſe Anceſtors of Nations, ra- 
ther than others; tho' thoſe Reaſons cannot be, with any Certainty, aſſigned 
at this Time. And yet, if theſe, here mentioned by Moſes, were the very 
Planters themſelves, it may be made a conſiſtent Account. For, if they 
were the ſame Sons of Faphet and Ham, who were born in the fame Year of 
the World with Peleg, and Nimrod, they might be ſet down here, as they 
were actually Leaders of theſe Colonies, which at laſt ſettled in „ 
w 
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when there might have ſprung up a Variety of Tongues. The Names of the 
eldeſt Sons, ho ſtaid at home with Noah, might, for Reaſons inſcrutable by 
us, at this Time, be omitted. We have no Account of the Age of any of 
them certainly, but Arphaxad and his Line, to Terab; and perhaps of Ca- 
naan, who probably was born at the Time of Noah's Fall. But there is no- 
thing faid of the thirteen Sons of Fokfan, but what looks like perſonal Hiſ- 
tory. Their Abode, their Dwelling, or Place of Settlement was in that very 
Country, of which Moſes gives a ſhort Geographical Deſcription —We have 
another Geographical Deſcription, of the Settlement of the Canaanites, Gen. 
x. 18. but it is laid down in a Manner of Expreſſion, which intimates a Dif- 
ference in the two Accounts. Afterwards were the Families of the Canaa- 
nites ſpread abroad from Sidon to Gaza. It was afterwards, that the Border 
of the Canaanites was fixed; but theſe thirteen Sons of Joltan had their 
Dwelling in Meſba at the Diſperſion. I think, therefore, that it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that this is a perſonal Hiſtory of theſe 13 Heads of Tribes. They 
all ſettled, they all had their fixed Dwelling, in the Neighbourhood of this 
Eaſtern Mountain, in a Country of their own. (2.) But, as there is no men- 
tion of the Time of their Lives, when they ſettled their Colony, this muſt 
be determined, as far as it is capable of it, by Probability of Circumſtances. 
Heber had only two Sons mentioned by the facred Hiſtorian ; Peleg, in whoſe 
Days the Earth was divided; and Foran. As Peleg is mentioned firſt, and 
there doth not appear any particular Reaſon for that Preference, we may al- 
low that it was on account of Primogeniture. But there certainly could be 
no great Difference, if Peleg was not elder, ſince Heber was but 34 at the 
Birth of Peleg, which was early Youth in thoſe Ages of Longevity. If Pe- 
leg was the firſt born, then Foktan, in the Courſe of Nature, could not be 
born before the Year 103 after the Flood. And he, then, might have a 
= N Year, and payne in the 163d Year after => memo- 
rable Epocha, according to mean Ape of their Puberty.® t'then it 
muſt be conſidered, that all theſe- 13 4 Heads of Colonies, 
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By this Table it plainly appears that the 13th Son of Foktan could not 
have-any Child, EY OT Ne. on Puberty in that Age, before the 
Year 187 of. the Ara of the Deluge, at the, very ſooneſt, And, if he had 
nota Family at the Diſperfion, then he would not probably have been men- 
tioned, as the Head of a Tribe, or Family, at going out; but would have 
been like to have been ſwallowed up in ſome elder Tribe, But, as he is as 
diſtinly mentioned as any of them, as the Head of a Tribe, we may ſup- 
that he was /o, and that they all had Families when they begun their 
wration, or made their Settlement.“ And as there could be few mercenary 
Servants to be had, and they. were removing into an uncultivated World ; it is 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe - that the '1 3th Son, who was the Head of a Tribe like 
the reſt, had ſeveral Children grown. up to be an Aſſiſtance to him, in his ne- 
ceſſary rural Affairs, and to carry on the Buſineſs of his little Settlement, or 
confederate Colony, perhaps under the Sovereiguty of their Father Jaltan. 
Suppoſe then the 13th Son had a Child of 30 Years of Age, this will bring 
us to the 217th Year after the Deluge. This is the ſooneſt that he could go 
out, as the Head of a Tribe, with any tolerable uſefub Family, But I think it 
is not probable that it could be near ſo ſoon. For, in the firſt place, we can- 
not be certain that Foktan was the next in Birth to Peleg, of Heber's Children. 
There might be ſeveral Sons, or Daughters, betwixt theſe two Brothers, which 
might put off the Adultneſs of Foktar ſeveral Years, as to Year 135, 137, 
139, 141 ; and then all his Poſterity muſt be'bronght anſwerably lower down 

in the Line of Time, as to 165 or 171. A. Diluv. ; 
| Again ; 


* Perizon. Or. Babylon. p. 298. argues from this Fact, that the Settlement of theſe 13 Sons 
of Foktan, muſt refer to a Time, long after Peleg's Birth; fo that this Difficulty has been 
perceived by many learned Men, 
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Again; we cannot be certain, nor is it probable, that all the 13 Sons of 
tan were born in immediate Succeſſion, one after another; ſo that we 
muſt not only allow 26 Years to the Birth of the youngeſt, but 26 Years alſo 
for the Birth of their 13 Wives, at two Years Interval, betwixt the Birth of 
each of them. Then their Deſcent will ſtand thus, 


1ſt Son of Foktan born A. Diluv. - 143 
Laſt Child would be born -= — 195 
1ſt Grandſon born - - - 171 
Laſt Grandchild born - - 221 


Again; there might be ſome Sons of Joktarn, not ſo enterprizing, and fo 
fit for Government, who might incorporate in ſome of the 13 Tribes, which 
may further account for it, that all the 13 Sons and their Wives, were not 
born in the Space of 52 Years, from Foktan's Marriage —lIt appears, by 
this Calculation, that it could not, in the Nature of Things, be much ſooner 
than the Year 219, or 221 after the Deluge, that the 13th Son of Foktan 
could be furniſhed with a competent Number of Children, to aſſiſt him in his 
Plantation. But it is highly probable that it muſt be much later. For his 
eldeſt would have been adult, only about the Year 240, not being then 30 
Years of Age, and one or two grown up towards Manhood, would have been 
Aſſiſtance little enough, when all the reſt were but Boys or Children. 

3. So that I fix the Settlement of this Family, about the Year of the 
Era of the Deluge, 240. And this being the only Family, in which the 
Names of the Planters are fet down, and the Line of their Deſcent deter- 
mined by Moſes, for the thirteenth Son of Foktan was an Head of a Tribe 
- at that Time; we may Ithink, from this Account, make a very probable 
Conjecture, as to the Time of the general Diſperſion ; that it was a few 
Years, under, or over, the Year 240, after the Flood. 

For Confirmation of this Opinion, I further obſerve, That it appears, by 
Calculation, that in ordinary Deſcent, according to the Method of reckoning 
before-mentioned, there could be ſuch an Encreaſe of Mankind, as to make 
the Diſperſion feaſible ; there might be, in the Year 240, above 60,000 Per- 
ſons born; and in the Courſe of Nature, not one dead, except what might 
happen by Contingences, to that Year, There might now be ſome obvious 
Inconveniences in their Continuance together, arifing from their Numbers. 

Moſes tells us the general Diſperſion was in Peleg's Days, and alſo how 
Peleg lived. He tells us, that the thirteenth Son of Foktan was an Head 
a Tribe at this Time. We find, by Calculation, that there might be a con- 
© Number of People now in the World; and then common Senſe 
informs us, (tho' the Hiſforian were ſilent) that it would be natural to think 
of dividing ; when there were more Conveniences in ſeparating, than 
ſtaying together ; juſt as it would be natural to think of keeping together, while 
2 8 | there 
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there were more Conveniences in that, than in a Separation. They were, 
now, all in one Country ; there was no other, from which to import any 
Commodities. Their Ground for Agriculture and Paſturage was together; 
for Flax as well as other Grain; and if there was little Flax in thoſe Eaſtern 
Countries, there might, probably, be the Cotton Tree, or Silk Worm, which 
would require the Cultivation of the Mulberry Tree, and ſuch like. This 
would oblige them to enlarge their Bounds, till they came to bad Land; 
which would not be worth their Labour, when they had all the World before 
them. Ground would want them, as ſoon as ever they wanted Ground. This 
would put them upon ſeeking for it. But then Noah would be in- 
duced to make this Diviſion prudently general; that there might be a due 
Impartiality among them all. And finally, I add, That tho' they 
might for ſome Years begin to perceive the Expediency of a Separation ; 
yet the particular Time might be fixed by Revelation, er a divine Moni- 
tion to Noab, that all might more readily comply with it. The third 
Character of Time, mentioned by Moſes, is this, that the general Diſperſion 
was perfected before the Birth of Haran. For Haran died in the Land of his 
Nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees. Gen. xi. 28. It is evident, from this Paſ- 
fage, that the World was divided into little Countries, and diſtinguiſhed by 
Names of Places, before the Birth of Haran; for we have here both the 
Name of the Place and People: where he was born, and where he died, which 

they retained to the Days of Moſes. | 
Haran was the eldeſt Son of Terab who is mentioned by Moſes, and there- 
fore he was born in the 7oth Year of Terab's Life, which was 292 Years af- 
ter the Deluge. For Terab was born in the 222d. Year of that Ara, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew Chronology ; and 222 + 70 = 292. Haran was cer- 
tainly elder than Nabor, for Nabor married his Daughter. Gen. xi. 29. He 
was elder than Abraham, for Lot the Son of Haran appears not to have been 
much younger than Abraham. He had Daughters married in Sodom, for he 
had Sons-in-Law there, and two Virgin Daughters, who fled with him from 
the Deſolation of thoſe Cities. Gen. xix. 14. It was after the Recovery of 
Lot from his Captivity, by the Eaſtern Princes in Confederacy againſt Sodom, 
that a Promiſe was given to Abraham, that he ſhould have a Son. Gen. xv. 1, 4. 
This was ten Years after Abraham's Coming to Canaan. The Deſtruction of 
the wealthy Cities of the Plain was in the ſame Year, in which the Promiſe 
of Tſaac was made; in which, as we have noted, Lot had Children married 
in Sodom ; ſo that Lot could not be much younger than Abraham. Further; 
St. Stephen obſerves, As vii. 24. That, when his Father was dead, Abra- 
ham removed from Charran, towards Canaan. Terah died at 205 Years old, 
Abraham was 75 Years old at leaving Charran, after his Father's Death, 
therefore he was born in the 13oth Year of Terab; for 205 — 75 = 130. 
And this Account of St. Stephen doth not contradict any Thing which Nes 
afſerts ; and therefore muſt be admitted as a good Explanation of him. —Mo/es 
informs us that Terab was 70, and begat three Sons. But ſure, there is no 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon to ſuppoſe them all born in the ſame Year ; it was only the eldeſt of 
theſe three Sons that was born in the 7oth Year of Terab. Neither doth Moſes 
fay that any of theſe Sons were the elde Sons of Terah; or that they were 
all his Sons; he might have ſeveral before Haran; as the Patriarchs before 
him had each of them Children, from about 30 Years of their Age ſeve- 
rally. But, as theſe three were all remarkable Perſons, and Anceſtors of the 
Hebrew Nation, by both the Male and Female Line, as Rebekah and Rachel, 
as well as Jaac and Jacob; they might be honoured with a Name in the 
ſacred Genealogy. Tho' many, both elder and younger, were omitted. 
Nahor and Abraham ſeem to have been among the younger Children of Te- 
rah. Haran, who was born in his 7oth Year, might be at Man's Eſtate in his 
looth or 11oth Year; and ſo he might have Children, as old, or older than 
Abraham ; and others ſomething younger, as Lot and Nabor's Wife, and pro- 
bably Sarah. The whole Hiſtory of theſe Deſcents may be reduced to a 
thorough Conſiſtency, that Haran might be Abraham's Brother, tho* much 
elder ; that Haran might be born after the Diſperſion, and therefore that the 
Diſperſion was before 292 of the Ara of the Flood; and that Terab might 
have had ſeveral Children before the 7oth Year of his Age, which, for 
Reaſons unknown to us, are paſſed over in Silence. From theſe two Cha- 
raters of Time, the Diſperſion is circumſcribed both Ways. It could not 
be before Foktan's 13th Son was the Head of a Tribe; and it muſt be before 


the Nativity of Haran, becauſe Towns and Countries were diſtinguiſhed by 
Names at that Time. 


C HAP. VII. 
On the Perſons concerned in the general Diſper fon. 


FT HE general Diſperſion was headed and conducted by the younger Ge- 
nerations, who were then in, or not much paſt their Prime of Man- 


hood; and that none of the Longeval Patriarchs accompanied their Tribes 
into the new Colonies, 
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TE CH. L 
The Mother Country not deſerted, nor left to the younger Ge- 
nerations. 


HE Mother Country, or that Region which was firſt cultivated by 
' Neeh and his Sons, and their growing Poſterity, before the Diſper- 
fion, could not be ſuppoſed to be left a Deſolation at that Time ; and deſerted 
to run to waſte again, after it had been brought to ſuch Perfection, by above 
200 Years Culture. I have obſerved this Incongruity, in ſuppoſing them to 
forſake their Ground, even much earlier, and it would be ſtill greater to ſuppoſe 
it now. There can but be 7hree Suppoſitions made here, either, (,) 
That, at the Diſperſion, the moſt ancient Planters ſought new Grounds, 
and left the old one quite waſte. Or, (Secondly), That the ancient Planters 
left the cultivated Country to the younger Generations, while they went 
abroad themſelyes. Or, (Thirdly,) That they ſtaid at home themſelves, in 
their own Houſes, among their own Improvements, and ſent the n 
| Generations abroad, to plant and ſettle the uncultivated World. Both the 
firſt Suppoſitions are obviouſly unreaſonable, and therefore muſt be rejected. 
But the laſt is very reaſonable and natural. Here Noab and the elder Patriarchs 
all ſettled together, and muſt be ſufficiently accommodated with all necef- 
fary, earthly Pleaſures and Conveniences. And who ſo fit to take up their 
Reſt in the Mother Plantation, as thoſe eminent Ancients, under whoſe In- 
ſpection, Labour and Care it was grown up to that Perfection? 


BAD © 
The Diſperſion conducted by Peleg and his Contemporaries. 


WIL ſuppoſe then that the general Diſperſion, which was propheſied 

of, that it ſhould be, and hiſtorically related, that it was in Peleg's Days, 
was led out by Peleg himſelf, and his Cotemporaries of all the three Lines, 
which were about the fame Age with this memorable Founder of the new 
World. By Calculation, according to the general Rules of Computation 
already laid down, of their having Children at the Interval of two Years, 
and all the Men, being married at 3o, at a Medium. The Cotemporaries of 
Peleg would be as follow : 


2 All the Y by this Calcul 
* 3 iſt born in ear 92, by this Calculation. 
Salab's 16th 


Heber's iſt. Peleg himſelf. 


Now 
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"Now as theſe were all Cotemporaries, they might be, for any thing that 
appears, one as fit as another, to be ſent abroad with the different Colonies. 
There might be Difference among them, as to Capacity or Activity, ſo that 
ſome might not be quite ſo fit for this high Truſt, that were born in the ſame 
Year with Peleg ; and ſo one a few Years older might be deſired, or be willing 
to go. But this could make no great Breach in the general Plan. So that 
we may ſuppoſe this to be the general Age of the principal Leaders, i. e. about 
the Age of Peleg. And, as I have endeavoured to prove, by the Characters 
of Time, that it muſt have been about 240 Years after the Flood; the Lead- 
ers, Peleg and his Cotemporaries would have been of very ſuitable Years for 
conducting ſo momentous a Revolution. They would be old enough for 
Authority, and not too old for Activity. This will entirely agree with every 
thing that Moſes relates, concerning this great Event. Peleg might be thus 
diſtinguiſhed prophetically by this Name, as his Age was the Standard for the 
Age of the Leaders. Again; it will moſt appoſitely correſpond with 
Nimrod's being a principal Leader of the Houſe of Cuſþ. For he might be 
the 31ſt Son of Cuſb = 31ſt of Arphaxad = 46th of Ham = Peleg, and 
born in the ſame Year. So that, by Years, he might be of as much Au- 
thority as any of that Line; and, by a peculiar, enterprizing Temper, he 
might engroſs more than his Share. This totally diffipates all the Difficul- 
ty, which ſome learned Men have imagined, as to his being only the third 

from Noab, when Peleg was the fifth. For all Objection to their being Co- 
temporaries entirely vaniſhes, upon this natural and ſober Way of computing 
Deſcents, in thoſe Ages of Longevity. 


ar ML 


On inhabiting the Mother Country, after the Diſper ion, by the 
more aged Perſons. 


W E are next to account for the Remaining of a ſufficient Number of 
Inhabitants, with Noah and the elder Patriarchs, in the Mother 
Country, and yet furniſhing ſufficient Draughts for the Colonies which were to 
go away. I have ſuppoſed that all, or however the greateſt Part of thoſe, who 
were married before Peleg, might ſtay at home in the original Settlement. 
And they with their younger Children, who were not yet marriageable, might 
afford a competent Number for the Management of the ancient Grounds. 
But that all, who were married in the ſame Year with Peleg, and all who 
married after that Year, in all the Lines, might go abroad in the general Diſ- 
perfion, in different Tribes under proper Leaders; and fall into proper Subdivi- 

fions, as Prudence and Convenience directed. 
In 
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F- In the Year 240 after the Flood, the Patriarch's Sons were married as 
llows : 


| Shem's Sons married before and after Peleg. 


Shem's married before Peleg 45 - after Peleg 59 - 104 
Arphaxad's „„ - - 59 - 89 
Salab's = Ee on - 8 - 
Heber's - - - - - $59 - 59 
Peleg's - - - - - - 44 
Reus - - - - — 29 
Serug's = - - - 3 
Nahor's - - - all unmarried 


Terab might be near marriageable, in 240. 


I am ſenſible that this Calculation a little over- runs two or three Genera- 
tions, as mentioned by Moſes; for Arphaxad had not his Son, till 3 5; and 
Heber, till 34. But others might have Children at 25, and 26. So that (I 
think) a Medium may be fixed at 30. I muſt alſo note that, in the general 
Calculation, I have made no Allowance for the Daughters. But, if we may 
ſuppoſe that the Women were adult at 20, as the Men were at zo, then at 
10 Years Interval there might be five Daughters grown up to the Age of Pu- 
berty, for five Sons, who might each be 20, when the Men were 30. They 
might eaſily intermarry, as Shem's Sons with Japbet's Daughters; fo that 
there could be no Neceſſity for inceſtuous Matches after the Flood, whatever 
might be the Caſe in Adam's Family at firſt. This is no unnatural Calcula- 
tion of the Difference of Age in Men and Women; for the connubial Union, 
they counted a greater in the Age of Hefied, 15 at 30. Oper. et Dies, lib. 2. 

It appears, by what has been offered above, that a pretty clear Account 
may, on our Scheme, be given, both of inbabiting the original Country after 
the Diſperſion, ſo that it ſhould not be laid waſte again; and alſo of planting 
the World with new Colonies, to a conſiderable Extent, in a little Time. 
Shem would have 45 Sons with him, all married before Peleg ; Arphaxad 30; 
Salah 15. Theſe muſt, in the common Courſe of Nature, be all Heads of 
conſiderable Tribes. For, dy Calculation, Shem's ſecond Son might have had 
29 Children; his third 28; his fourth 27 ; his fifth 26, and ſo on, all ſet- 
tled in large Families, with a numerous Poſterity. Now, if there were fo 

| many 


® Mie Tpunxanlav t]ewv parc For dTIAaTaV 
Murr” tribe ware moAnc, ©» Je Tos d. ales 
H I's yum 7srop nc, Ss yoajoe. 


When you have numbered thrice ten Years in Time, 
The Age mature when Manhood dates it's Prime; 
Whom fifteen Springs have crowned, a Virgin wed. 
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many of the Patriarch's own Sons, Shem's 45, Arphaxad's 30, Salab's 15, it 
would be thus : 

45 
30 
"3 


| 7 
Theſe in the three Lines will be — - = - 3 


270 


And ſuppoſing none of them too old to have Children, there would be, 
from them, 270 Children in the very Year of the Diſperſion. There were 
by this Calculation 1'5 unmarriageable in the laſt 30 Years of each Pair, which 
could not go off from their Father's Houſe ; all theſe Encreaſes would leave 
the Country, where Noah reſided, ſufficiently populous. And further, fo 
much Cattle would be carried off with the Planters, and fo great a Quantity 
of Grain both for Seed and for a Stock of Proviſions, that there would be a 
great Abatement of their Care and Labour in both Paſturage and Tillage, 
proportionable to the Diminution of their Hands or Numbers in the primitive 
Settlement. I add, that there would be a competent Number of thoſe who 
went abroad, all, except the younger Sort, being certainly in the Courſe of 
Nature Breeders, to furniſh a great Variety of Colonies up and down the 
World.” If we conſider how the Progreſs would naturally be, in every little 
Tribe or Society, when they had ſo much Ground to chooſe out of ; they 
muſt ſpread faſt, and pretty far in a little Time, when once they begun to 
travel, They would ſettle near good Rivers, or in fine Plains, in the moſt 
promiſing Situations. Some on the Indus, ſome on the Tigris, others 
on the Euphrates, the Fordan, and the Nile, Others near the Sea, 
as the Mediterranean, the Euxine, the Caſpian and Perſian Gulf, or the 
Indian Ocean. All this is natural. They would again live a while in 
Tents, till they met with Places to their Mind, to build and ſettle upon, as 
Noab and his Family after the Flood did before them. And it ſeems not 
improbable, that the Ruins of great Antediluvian Cities might direct them to 
Places of Settlement, both as there would be Materials of Building gathered 
together, and as they might be the beſt Indications of the Fertility of the 
neighbouring Soil. * 


SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 


The Longeval Patriarchs travelled not with the C olonies, which 
| they ſent out. Proved by ſeveral Arguments. 


S the Earth could be moſt conveniently divided, and the People beſt 

accommodated, by ſome ſtaying in the Mother Country, that neither 
all ſhould ſay, nor all travel; ſo it is not probable Noah ſhould travel, nor 
that his elder Sons and Grandſons ſhould ever remove far from the venerable 
Patriarch, to the Day of his Death. 

1. There are ſeveral natural Reaſons to induce us to this Opinion, They 
muſt have ſo muſt natural Affection, ſo much Reverence, Veneration and 
Eſteem for him, that they could not think of leaving him, in the unſuitable 
Converſation of young People; nor would they be willing to leave, without 
Neceſſity, the Pleaſure and continued Improvement they might have from 
his long experienced Wiſdom and Virtue. He and his Sons had ſeen both 
Worlds; and muſt have Subjects of Converſation peculiar to themſelves, as we 
ſee aged People have more exquiſite Satisfaction in reviewing the diſtant Scenes 
of their younger Life, than thoſe which are more recent. And his Elder 
Grandſons and Great Grandſons having been long accuſtomed to his Conver- 
fation, and formed to every manly Science, under his Care, would naturally 
have a Reliſh for thoſe Subjects, which had entertained their vacant Hours fo 
long, and not think of forſaking him, unleſs under ſome Neceflity of doing 
fo, which could not be. Young Generations would not be fit Society for the 
venerable old Patriarch; and the Labour of inſtructing them in the Elements 
of Science and Religion, of Arts and Buſineſs, would be too fatiguing for the 
great Father of Mankind then to undertake. He might amuſe himſelf, now 
and then, as old Perſons do, with the Prattle of their Children, with the 
pretty Enquiries and Obſervations of their Youths and Virgins; but his 
per Society would be with the elder Generations. From all which I con- 
clude that neither his Sons, nor any of the elder Generations, who had been 
favoured with a long Intimacy with him, would leave Noah to the Day of his 
Death, which was 3 50 Years after the Flood. 5 

2. When Noah died, all the Longeval Patriarchs were growing old them- 
ſelves, and ſo would become unfit for the Fatigue of planting new Colonies, 
tilling new Grounds, or building new Cities. Shem, Ham and Japbet could 
not be ſuppoſed to ſeparate from Noah, and leave him in old Age to the Care 
of young Perſons, who might be comparatively Strangers to him, and not 
have that Tenderneſs and perſonal Honour for him, as themſelves had. 
would love to be near his Perſon, to diſcharge all the Offices of filial Piety in 
their Power. And the ſame Reaſons might keep their own Sons of the eldeſt 

Sort, 
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Sort, to pay their dutiful Attendance on their declining Years. This pious 
dutiful Care of Parents is very eminent in all Pagan Antiquity, as well as Sa- 
cred. As in Æneas's Care of Anchiſes. The Reſpe to Priam, Neſtor, Pe- 
leus, and all the other Ancients at Troy, ſhewn by their Sons.“ At Noah's 
Death the Age of the Patriarchs was as below : 


Shem - = - 448 Years old. 
Arphaxad = 438 

Salab «_ =» . 
. -. - 


And, tho' Heber might not be a great deal paſt his Prime, and ſo his eldeſt 
Son, Peleg, might leave him, yet none of the elder were thus left. Beſides, 
Peleg was now dead: And (probably) all his Cotemporaries of all the three 
Lines, who had gone abroad at the Head of the ſeveral Tribes in the Diſ- 
perſion; for Peleg died 10 Years before Noab. 

3. Had the Patriarchs removed, at the Head of their Colonies, and re- 
ſided in their ſeveral Settlements, they muſt have been mentioned in Egypt, 
when Abraham came there. Thoſe of Ham's Houſe muſt have been all alive, 
long after Abraham came to Canaan, and they muſt have been neceſſarily at 
the Head of the Government of the reſpective Countries, in which they re- 
ſided. + Jaac Vaſius makes uſe of this very Argument againſt Noab's being 
alive at this Time, that he is never once named. And it will be as an 
Argument againſt the other Patriarchs. But we need not, as Vgſſus doth, re- 
ject the Authority of the Hebrew Chronology for this Reaſon, fince I think it 
is much more naturally accounted for on our Scheme.— Abraham came into 
Canaan in the 427th Year of the Ara of the Deluge. For Terab was born 
in the 222d Year, and Abraham in the 13oth of Terah's Life, and removed 
to Canaan from Haran, when he was 75. So that the Reckoning ſtands 
thus, 222 + 130 = 352 +75 = 427 Years after the Flood. —It was not 
long after his Coming to Canaan, before he was conſtrained, by a Famine in 
that Country, to go to Egyp/, If this Famine happened two or three Years 
after his Coming to Canaan, then he went down to Egypt 430 Years after the 
Flood. Then it is plain that, if the Poſterity of Ham lived to about the ſame 
Age with the Poſterity of Shem, in the parallel Generations, which I ſee no 
reaſon to queſtion. —If I ſay they did ſo, then none could be Kings of Egypt 
at that Time, but ſome of theſe venerable Patriarchs, Ham, or his Son, or 
2 anſwerable to the Longeval Lines in the Family of Shem, who 


Eren the fierce Achilles, in Homer, is amiable and lovely in his filial Duty and bis Friend- 
hip, tho inexorable in his Reſentments. He appears with all the Tenderneſs and Softneſs of a 
irgin, when he ſpeaks of his Father, or his Friend. 
I Yoſſius de Stat. Mund. p. 17. : 
= Shem 
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Sbem Ham 502 


Arphaxad Miſraim Canaan , 440 
r 3 after the Flood =, 
Heber Philiftim his Son 531 


The following Table ſets forth their Age at Abraham's Coming to Egypt, 
and how long they ſurvived that Tranſaction. 


Shem Ham Lived after Abraham's Coming 72 Aged 528 
Arpbaxad Miſor - ET — lo - - 428 
Salab Anamim — 3 „ 
Heber Pbiliſim - - 101 - - 04. 


If any of theſe Patriarchs were on the Throne of Egypt when Abraham 
came there, it is very ſurpriſing, as Yoſſms allows, that he ſhould take no 
more Notice of them on account of their venerable Years. The Decency 
and Propriety of Abraham's Manners, in all other Inſtances, would lead us to. 
expect a parallel Decency in his Behaviour towards them. They would be 
much more honourable, on account of their Years and Patriarchal Charac- 
ter, than on account of their regal one; could it have been poſlible, in their 
Life-time, to ſeparate theſe Characters. But it is plain that, if they had 
come abroad with their Colonies, no one could have been in the regal Power, 
but one of themſelves. No younger Perſons could be ſuppoſed to reign or 
exerciſe Authority over theſe venerable Fathers of the whole Colony. It could 
never be endured by the reſt of the People, that fo unnatural a Dominion. 
ſhould take place. | 

But if any of thoſe ancient Patriarchs were then on the Throne, the Story 
is a great Incongruity in Nature. The Princes of Pharaoh told him of Sarah's 
Beauty. Theſe Princes of Pharaoh muſt have been his elder Sons and his 
Grandſons; for the younger Generations cannot be ſuppoſed to be taken into 
the Councils and Familiarity of the ancient Patriarch Monarch, eſpecially to 
the Excluſion of theſe Sons. If this King of Egypt was Ham, he was then 
about the 526th Year of his Age; for I take Ham to be younger than Shem. 
If it was Mer, or Miſraim, he was 428, and then his Princes, Sons, or 
Grandſons, would be about 493, and 363 Years of Age. Our learned Sir 
Jahn Marſham thinks, that Ham himfelf firſt reigned in „but the more 
common Opinion is, that Miſraim was the firft King, the fame with the 
Menes of Herodotus, and who ſtands at the Head of ſeveral Dynaſties in Ma- 
netbo, and alſo that of Eratoftbenes. But natural Criticiſm overturns all theſe 

jectures, if this Hiſtory of Abraham be true. It outrages Nature to ſup- 
poſe, that theſe ancient Princes, the Sons and Grandſons of the Patriarch 


King, ſhould immediately entertain their venerable Parent with the idle vor 
0 
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of the Beauty of a wandering Stranger. It 4s wholly incongruous both to 
their Years, and to their Relations, as Father and Children. Children have 
ever had ſuch a Reverence for Parents, as to conceal their own juvenile Enor- 
mities from them ; and ſure it would be a Familiarity very indecent, to 

ſume to propoſe Amours to them. But, according to Mofes, the Princes of 
Pharaoh mentioned her Beauty to the King; and ſhe was brought into Pha- 
raob's Houſe ; which Story would be incredible, becauſe abſurdly unnatural, 
if the Patriarchs had come abroad with, and ſo been in the Government of 
their Colonies.— Again, Abraham's own Fears would have been abſurd, if he 
knew who filled the Throne, and compoſed the Council at that Time. He 
could not think that Perſons of 3, 4, or 5 hundred Years old, could diſhonour 
ſach eminent Authority and Years, by troubling themſelves with a wandering 
Youth, or the Girl that accompanied him.—But finally, on Suppoſition that 
the Longeval Patriarchs all ſtaid with Noah, then the King of Egypt at the 
Time of Abraham's going, might be of a common Age, or a young Perſon. 
Egypt might, perhaps, be governed by Princes in a lineal, hereditary Succeſ- 
fion, and fo a young Heir might then be come to the Throne. And then his 
Princes, though ſomething elder than himſelf, might be ſuppoſed naturally 
enough to give the King an Account of this fair Stranger, as they knew his 
Gaiety and Taſte. Then their Proceedings and Abraham's Apprehenſions were 
both natural, and the whole Narrative carries the Marks of Credibility ; where- 
as, on the other Suppoſition, the Story has the Air of Legend and Romance. 
— I have inſiſted longer on this authentic Piece of ancient Hiſtory, becauſe, 
conſidering the natural Manners of human Kind, it amounts to a Demonſtra- 
tion, that Pharaoh and his Princes could not be Ham or Miſraim, and their 
elder Sons; and yet, by the cotemporary Sons of Shem, it appears that they 
were then all alive; therefore, by this plain Hiſtory, as well as other Argu- 
ments of Probability from the Reaſon of Things, we conclude that the Lon- 
geval Patriarchs did not come abroad. 

4. I add another Argument, to prove that the elder Generations ſtaid with 
Noab in the Eaſt, viz. That Canaan, Sidn the Father of the Children of 
Heth, and other Canaanitiſh Tribes, who were in the Ge ical Line of 
Time, cotemporary with Arphaxad, Salah and Heber, muſt have been in the 
Courſe of Nature, all alive, long after the Year 427. And yet we have not 
the leaſt Hint of Abraham's meeting with any of them, in his travelling thro 
the whole Land of Canaan. If he had met with any of theſe venerable An- 
cients, he could not, without the higheſt Ind have omitted paying 
them particular Honours, and ſuch an Event could ſcarce have been 
over, without Notice, in Hiſtory. This Argument Yoffius makes uſe of, to 
ways that they were dead at that Time, t. Mund. 17. And ſo to ſupport 

Septuagint Chronology. But, as I noted before, this will be accounted for, 
much better, on our Scheme ; and is preferable, becauſe it leaves the original 
Hebrew ; in it's proper Precodeney to any Tranflation—We fer, in 


k 4 * 4 
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the next Generation but one, after this, what icular Reſpect was paid 
Age, by the Behaviour of the King of Egypt to Jacub, his receiving 
Bleffing from him. But, in all rabum's Migrations, he ſeems not to have 
met with any, but Cotemporaries ; Fathers and Sons, ſuch as might com- 
monly live together in the Courſe of Nature. But none ſo much elder than 
himſelf, as to require any diſtinguiſhing Veneration from him, or to have ſuch 
univerſal Regard from the . And yet, this is a Decency obſerved in all 
ancient Hrftorrans, and even - who follow Nature, to take Notice of 
any remarkable for their extraordinary Age, as well as other extraordinary 
Qualities. Thus you may know, by almoſt every Speech in Homer, where 
he is named, that Neffor was remarkable for his Years, as Achilles was for a 
ſuperlative Bravery, Ajax for Strength, Ulyſſes for Sagacity and Penetration. 
— chat, upon the whole View, I can ſee no Reaſon to believe, that 
tho all theſe Longeval Fathers were then alive, when Abraham came to Ca- 
xaan ; yet that any of them were ever in Canaan with their Poſterity. But 
they all ſtaid with Noah till his Death, and grew old together in the original 
gert! 1 ahh | | 185 
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* | C H AP. IX | ; 
On the Y alediftory Inflruftion of the. Tribes, before they went 
| off from Noah. . | 


Separation would be attended with a 
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that might ſend odt their Tribes with the very beſt Furniture poſſible, 
wen 28 and Arts, This would be a ſolemn Seaſon of 
new Inſtruction, Birection and Admonition. Here would naturally be ex- 
pected a diſtin Repetition of all the capital Articles of their Faith, Here 
they would; Have, from Noah, a final and farewel Relation of the Creation, 
the State of , and the Fall; the Inflitution of Worſhip. and the Hope 
of fance and the promiſed Seed. Here they would have a Repetition of 
the of the Deluge, and the Cauſes of it, the Imprety of the World. 
Here they would not only have a clear Review of the Facts and Revelations, 
which Adam and Naab had the Knowledge of, perſonally ; but alſo a general 
Compend of the Inferences of Doctrine and Duty, ſpeculative and praQti- 
cal, which they bad deduced from the Facts, that the diſperſed Colonies 
might have a Fund of uſeful Knowledge to ſet up with, in the new World. 
They would, methinks, eſpecially urge and ſtrenuouſly inculcate the funda- 
mental Doctrine of the Being of à God, his Unity and Perfections; as the ſole 
Object of their fupreme Love and Fear, and Truſt and Worſhip, to engage 
them and awe them to Religion. They would be like, I, all their 
Inſtructions, to cloſe the folemn Tranſaction with affectionate Exhortations. 
They would, with carneſt Tenderneſs, recommend it to them, as their laſt. 
Advice, to make Conſcience of a religious Behaviour towards God, as the on- 
ly Security of a Bleſſing. And then, of the Practice of all Virtue and 
Righte towards each other, Benevolence and Love, Peace and 
Friendſhip, Honeſty and Truth, Temperance and Chaſtity, as the great In- 
ſtruments and Means of a general Happineſs —This is natural Behaviour, in 
all pious Parents, when they are ſending their near Relations away, to ſettle 
in any remote Country. And, as the Patriarch himſelf was an eminently pi- 
ous Perſon, it is natural to conclude, that they would act in the ſame Manner 
that pious Parents do, when under the Direction of fo celebrated an Head. 
It may bethought ſurprizing, that we have ſo few diſtin& Hiſtories of the 
ſetting out of Colonies, in the paſt + ſince this great general one. But 
perhaps, there were not many regularly ſent to people vacant Countries, but 
only Military Parties to the Land, from a People already in Poſſeſſion. 
Or W who were driven by Neceſſity, to ſhelter where they could; 
and fo in flow Proc of Time into Nations. 

The glorious Planters of the firſt Colonies in New-England, may, perhaps, 
afford us as near a Pattern of ſuch a pious careful Way of ſending. out Co 
nies to people the uncultivated World, as any to be met with in Hiffory. 


e 1 „ in ſome Circumſtances, they fled from the Un- 
of unreaſonable Oppreſſors, whereas theſe original” Colo- 


nies removed from their tendereſt Friends. But theſe greatly reſembled them 
in others, for they withdrew from Noah, and a cultivated Part of the World 
into untilled Defarts; and the American Planters withdrew from this pleaſant 
Land to an howling Wildernefs. But, in their doing ſo, there were * 
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of theſe affeRionate farewel Exhortations and Inſtructions from the Friends 
they left.“ 

But this Account I have given, tho' we have no Hiſtory of the like Pro- 
ceedings in other Colonies, to enforce the Reception of it, is plainly natural, 
and in Character, conſidering how wiſe and virtuous and religious a Man 
Nuab was, and therefore it is probably very near the Truth. This Tranſac- 
tion might, perhaps take up ſome Years, in which Time the elder Patriarchs 
might often convene the Heads of the Tribes, one Family one Day, and 
then another, to fix in their Minds a clear Knowledge of theſe religious 


Principles ; while they were making all other neceſſary Preparations for this 
laſt Remove from them. _ 


4% & W Al» 4 
On the Decays 7 Tradition, after the general Diſperſion 
roal Place. 
ROM the Diſperſion to Moſes, the Tradition of thoſe ancient Truths 
muſt inſenſibly decay, and fall into Obſcurity. 
Theſe Valedidtory Inſtructions were the laſt Addition to their Fund of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, with which they were to ſet up in their ſeveral Colonies, 
When theſe were to be carried down by Oral Tradition from the Father, who 


had his Account of the Facts from Eye-witnefles, to the Son, who had only 


his Father's Report to rely upon, the Tradition would gradually weaken and 
decline. It is not neceſſary to enter into a nice Calculation in how many Ages 
Tradition would fink into a State of ogy cane ; tho' it has been attempted 
by ſome curious Writers. 1 , from the Nature of Things, that 
it muſt be liable to a grad n, 2s to the Materials of the Traditioo, 

ys of Evidence, unleſs there was ſome more 


| Way of recording Events, than Oral Tradition. But then 
t Difference in „ 7 awd of ancient Truths, according to 
tions, on which thoſe Truths are built, or from which they are 
inferred, Thoſe Doctrines which are . from outward, vifible Things, 
which always ſubfiſt, may remain, as as thoſe external remain, 

from which they are inferred. Whereas __ Doctrines, which are deduced 
from Facts long fince paſt, which are to be known only by Tradition, muſt 
become more , as the Tradition becomes pad ſcanty, obſcure or 
dubious ——To apply this to the Caſe before us. The Treaſure of Religious 
Knowledge, which Naab committed to the Care of Mankind, when they 


ſeparated from him, confiſted thay An Hiſtory of many eminent 


b Facts, 


* Vid. Mather. Hiſt. New England. Prince, Annals. Vol. 1. Neal. Hiſt. 


. 
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Facts, and A Syſtem of Doctrinal Truths inferred from theſe Facts. As to 
the firft Part, or the Hiſtory of Facts, theſe were not all exactly alike. For 
the Hiſtory of the Creation of the Univerſe by One God, was only partly hiſ- 
torical, even that One God made all Things, but then that were made, 
every one could ſee, And, when once Men had a Notion of an inviſible, 
fpiritual Being, or infinite Mind, as the Author of the Univerſe, it could 
never be loſt, if Men were but faithful to themſelves. The Works of Na- 
ture.remained in all their wondrous Beauty and uſeful Order, to furniſh daily 
Evidence of the Berng of a God, And whatever could be inferred from the 
Works of Nature, as to the Perfections of God; or from thoſe Perfections, 
as to-our Duty to him ; could be found out in every Age, while Men's rea- 
ſonable Faculties remained, with which to from theſe Data in the vi- 
fible World. So that God did not, in any Age, leave himſelf without Wit- 
neſs, or Evidence, of his own Being and Perfections. The Sun taught them 
this Leſſon by Day, and the Moon and Stars by Night.—But then, as to thoſe 
Doctrines, which were founded on the other Facts, or at leaſt were diſco- 
vered in the ſhorteſt Way, by the Confideration of thoſe Facts, ſuch as the 
State of and the Fall; the Expulfion from Paradiſe ;. the Inſtitution 
Worſhip, the Victory of the Seed of the Woman ; the univerſal Deluge, and't 
Cauſes off it, the prevailing Abomrnations of the World: Theſe Doctrines, I 
fay, ſo far as they were only inferred-from theſe Fats, muſt become fainter 
in their Evidence, as theſe Facts became more dubious, or. were perverted or 


miſrepreſented. 


SECT. E. 
We Caren of the Decay of Tradition, frum the: Diſperſion, 
to the Time: of giving the Law. 


ROM this Timo the Fradition muſt be ſubject to a gradual Declen- 
fion, which though it might not be very precipitate, yet would be a 
conſtant Thing, Suppoſe there were in cach Colony five Generations, 'who 
had all ſeen Neab; and had, each of them, their Informations from the great 
Patriarch himſelf, as Peleg, Reu, Serug, Nahor and Terab; the Tradition 
would be pretty perfect, while thoſe remained in the World. But ſuppoſing 
each of theſe to have ten Children, who never ſaw Noah, being born after 
7 then there muſt be 50, who muſt have all their Information 
of paſt Events, from the firſt five. If theſe 50 had each 10 Children, 
then, admitting the like Increaſe, 500 in the third Series, 5000 in the fourth, 
59,000 in the fifth, and ſo on, who muſt reſpectively depend on Relators, 
that went before them, who. were in each. Succeſſion, a further Degree 


removed 
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removed from Noah, and any Eye-winefles of the Flood, Patriarchs, or any, 
who had Correſpondence with the old Patriarchs, who had .converſed with 
Adam. There would be now, in the very Nature of Things, a Dimneſs in- 
ſenſibly prevailing upon theſe. ancient Facts; and they would be overſhadow- 
ed and obſcured by Diſtance and the Interpoſition of other Objects. And, in 
every Family, the like Cauſes would operate, more or leſs, to 2 the 
like Effect, at the like Diſtance of Time. 

I. Forgetfulneſs of many material Circumſtances might nate an im- 
perfect Tradition. It is no Wonder that many Circumſtances, about the State 
of Innocency and the Fall, Paradiſe and the forbidden Fruit, the Temptation 
and the Succeſs of it, ſhould flide out of their Memories, concerning Things 
ſo remote. The great Diſtance in Time would occaſion their making but a 
faint Impreſſion upon them; fo that, though they might believe them all to 
be true, yet they — not make ſo ſtriking an Impreſſion, or ſo diſtinct a 
one, like Objects at a Diſtance. Multiplicity of recent Events muſt alſo 
perpetually engage their Attention, which could not be the Caſe of Adam, 
as to the firſt Facts, nor of Noab, as to the Deluge. Thoſe were, as to them, 
their greateſt Concerns, and would ſo fix on their Minds, that they could 
never wear out. But thoſe who were, after the Diſperſion, buſy in plant- 
ing a. naw World, would be all talking of their ſettling ſuch a Country, build- 

ing ſuch a City, , paſling g ſuch a River, their Wars, Emulations and Conflicts 
with ſuch or fi 


bouring Colonies, or the like. Parents would be moſt 
frequently Ed, Ee their — Tranſactions, the Things which they had 
done or ſu ſeen and obſerved in their own Days; whereby it muſt hap- 
pen, that the ancient Events would be leſs perfectly remembered. So that 
not half of the 50,000 would relate all the Particulars of the Fall and the 
Deluge perfectly right, thro' Defect of Memory. 

1 Miſapprebenfion of the Account of thoſe ancient Facts, might be ano- 
ther Source of Depravation of the Tradition. For, if any of them miſa 
prehended the Accounts, they muſt miſrepreſent them — 
in their ſpeaking of them to their Poſterity. They might miſtake, as to the 
he ER. tion, as that the Serpent was only an Example to Eve 
of eating the for Fruit, and there was no other Sollicitation. Or they 
minke make ie t6be a Seduction to Sin, and yet that an evil, and not a good 
Being drove them out of Paradiſe, out of malicious Sport with their Weak- 
neſs. Now, whatever material Circumſtances were either or miſun- 
thoſe, who learned the thus corrupt, could teach it only as 
L And then, if they argued from it, they muſt make erroneous 

3. Among ſuch Numbers, many might defignedly corrupt and miſrepreſent 
theſe ancient Facts, out of a Diſtihe to Truth, and in order to weaken the 


Principles of Religion. There would doubtleſs ſoon riſe up among Mankind, 
both good and bad Men; and thoſe might be of very different Capacities. Inge- 


nous 
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nious bad Men might have a Diſtaſte to of Religion fuch as unge 
the Evil and Danger of Sin, &c. ſuch as tended to lay Reſtraint on their in- 
ordinate Inclinatiens, and ſo might give the ancient Story a Turn more fa- 
vourable to Sinners. As ſuppoſe their Expulſion from Paradiſe was ſet forth 
as the Victory of the Devil over them, and not as an Act of God's rig 
ous Providence, in Puniſhment for Sin. On the like Principles, they might 
relate the Hiſtory of the Flood, but not the Cauſe of it, viz. That the old 
World was very wicked ; and ſoit would-not be truly repreſented as any judi- 
cial Act of Providence towards enormous Offenders, but only as a great 
Wonder, that happened they knew not why, by ſome inexplicable Chance 
or Fate. 
4. As this Variety, in the relating of the ancient Facts would render the 
Tradition of them inſenfibly more dubious, co and obſcure, fo 
this would lay a Foundation for endleſs Fables, concerning them, whereby 
the ancient Truth would be diſguiſed, corrupted and loſt. The Makers of 
amuſing Fables not being very tenacious of, or ſcrupulous as to Truth; and 
meeting with Hearers not very ſcrupulous as to Evidence; the of 
the People would make thoſe Fictions go down. But then n 
would hereby loſe all it's noble and uſeful Probability, and 
mere Wonder. That ancient Hiſtory of the Fall and the Flood, 

tained a rational Account of the ri of God, upon a diſobe- 
dient undutiful World, would hereby be converted into unaccountable Acci- 
dents; or wondrous Fictions, of no Uſe and Edifeation to the World. 

5. — Si 


dec diflane ones however confiderable. We find it fo, in all Ages. When 
the Romans invaded Britain, the Inhabitants could, doubtleſs, © remember 
many of thoſe noble AQtions. in which honourably, tho unſucceſsful. 
2 r againſt hop vaſes wa of the un- 
of their native Soil. But, when 8 ſet- 
we not but, as l Struggles, 
would be more aſſected with the Invafions of the Saxons, — — 
than the firſt Invaders. The Settlement of the Sexons, having brought on 
Eaſe atlaſt, would be diſturbed by the Invafions of the Danes, and the final 
Eſtabliſhment of the Normans. But, tho' every ſucceſſive Period was ſo well 
known, in the one, yet it ſoon dwindled into F Incſs, as far 
as Tradition . in the Preſervation of each Period's Story. We 


know, at this Time, ſomething of the Coming of Will Ma 
lution in 1688, and 1 


ſomething ä 1660, and the Civil 


Wars 
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Wars of 1641, by Tradition. But who knows any thing by Tradition, 


of the Nerman , of the Barons Wars, of the French Provinces, 
held by our Engl Monarchs, of the Victories of „Poictiers or Agin- 
court, or of the. bloody Conteſts of the Houſes York and Lancaſter ? 


There is ſcarre any Footſtep of any one of theſe elder Events, in any Tradi- 
tion, even in the Countries where greateſt Actions happened. There are 
ſcarce. any Veſtigies of ancient Facts, even in Family Stories, or material 
Monuments, where there are no ns. As in the ancient Monu- 
ments of Stene-Henge, and many ſuch like, which are now thought to have 
been Draid Temples, “ but concerning which, there are no Traditions re- 
or that were known in the Days of our eldeſt Writers, even Bede 
— If we find that Trad:ton is frail, and ſoon grows dark in the latter 
Ages, why ſhould it not be ſuppoſed to have been ſo then, in thofe earlier 
Ages, as it has been ever fince ; without any Aſſiſtance to Oral Teſtimony 
ge pectin. goat * Man was. much ſhortned ? 


1245 2164] SECT. IL | 
The Ling of Tie from. the Diſperſion t * « Gang 


«2. 4064 g++ 


"TI HE Lengib of Time Bom the Difderfon to the Giving of the Low, 
1 and she Revelsizen of Letters, was ſo great, that we cannot but con- 

clade, Tradition wait have been in a very g and corrupt State about 

that Time. If we calculate that there were 30 Years to a Generation in the 
ſucceſſiue ones after Tarab, r up to the 
Flqod, according to the Mafarc Qencalogies,; we may ſoon find, by :confider- 
ing. the Tims Goaa the Dyſterfon to the Eads, bow men Generations hs 


run dut., 
e after 


The Year of the Diſperfan, by our K 
. — Both a 


92 To the En of E) 
5 420 Ta the Bo of Jaar 
110 60 To the Ruth ef Jans 
5 To 'o eee 1s Bee 3 


PE 
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If we allo one of the Ways ef computing the 430 Years. af the Habita- 
tion of the Hebrew Nation in E , which the great Gerard Foſſius defends, 
that they commenced from 7 s or Jacob's pping thither, then 382 + 430 
— $12 Yeats, from the Deren to the Giving of the Law, and diſcover- 
ing of Letters. Then there ill. hore gd 6 7 Generations of Men, for 

27 * 30 = 810 Years, betwixt theſe two celehrated Epocks's the Deſperfin, 
and the 1 the Knowledge of Lerters. And, if we take the other 
Computation, that the famous 430 Years commenced at the Migration, from 
Haran to Canaan, it will ftill be a great Length of . for 
205 + 430 == 635, which will afford about 21 * JD 

* 21 = 630. 

This is the grand Period of  Trieditien, which I to have been 
wholly without the Uſe of Letters, from Adam to Naab; and from. Noah 
to the Difperfion ; and thence to the Giving of the Lau, in about the 
goth Year of Majſcs's Life.—And then, it cannot be any Wonder, that any 
Tradition, in paſſing thro' the Hands of 27, or of 21 Generations, and and thro' 
a Space of Time of 8 10, or 630 Years, ſhould have become very tg, ond 
very obſcure and dubions, ſo as to be but very little © be depend To: 
And, accordingly, the Folly, Vanity and an Tradi- 

. 

Chronology and H For the World appears to as ignorant 
— Rebxiur Truths 5 have been, 
in the given Circumſtances, viz. at ſuch a Diſtance of Time, as the Hebrew 
computes ; and without any Afiftance of cel Letters, either 


for Records, or monurnental Inſcriptions anda l the 
W b —— _ 


SECT. 1. 
Os th Proervation 4 Wan * b a Ari. 


MUST inthe aſt Place, ' niece 

_Abrahamic F "as torhelare Time of he ith of the ferent Suc- 
ceffors in wt HR and Line; for hereby the ancient Traditions would be 
capable of being handed down by a few'Perſons, thro*. a very long Series of 
Yeats: "And it ſeems to have been one of the great Debgns of | 
in this e ry Line of Deſcentz to the ancient Traditions of 
thoſs primitive Bac, which were the Foundation of che gremitive Religion, 
in mot yerſe Manner, than ij could have been, in the + Courſe of 
This Family was ſeparated from all the Warkd, and. d · muſt be 
and-Comerlation: about, ener 


o mm mms 
% 
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known to themſelves more explicitly, than they are now recorded by Moſes. 
Terab might be ſenſible that the Reaſon of his being required to undertake fo 
tedious a ion, in his old Age, was to avoid the Infection of the Ichla- 
try, which was begun in his own Country; and to maintain a Belief of the 
Doctrine of the Unity and Perfections of God. It is plain that there were many 
of Terab's Poſterity, who ſtaĩd in Chaldea; and perhaps only Abraham and 
Lot, as being of the moſt ferious and religious Diſpoſitions, ied 
Terab, in his Journey to Haran. However, if they did, they none of them 
went with 1fbraham to Canaan, except Lot. Hereby Abraham's Family were 
fill kept ſeparate from the reſt of the World, and had a Kind of Manners 
and Converſation of their own. This Converſation muſt often turn on the 
ancient Truths, which would eſtabliſh them in the Belief of the One true 
Gad, and their Homage to him. And the Preſervation of it would not, in 
theſe Circumfſtarices, be fo difficult. Abrabem was born in the 130th Year 
of the Life of Terah, 41 Years before Serug's Death. So that he could 
bring down the Tradition, that Serug had from Noab, for 134 Years from 
him: For Abraham lived 175 Years, and was born 41 Years before Serug's- 
Death, 175 — 41 = 134. JIſaac was born when Abraham was 100 Years. 
old, and lived 180 Years, fo that he could bring the Tradition down 105 
Years after Abraham's Death, 180 — 75 = 105 ; and, if he was 1 5-at Abra- 
bam Death, then he conld bring the Tradition down 132 Vears from Abra- 
bam. Jacob was born when Jaac was 60, and lived 147 Years, ſo that he 
could bring it down 27 Years after the Death of aac. For, in the fame 
Way, 147 — 120 = 27. And he was 15 at Abr s Death. was 
born when Facob was about go, for he was 30 at his firſt Preferment, and 
Jacob was 130, when he came into Egypt, at which Time Toſeph 
was about 40. He died, when he was 110, and Jace at 147, ſo 
that Foſeph could carry the Tradition down, about 43 Years after Tacos s 
Death. But then Lev: lived 27 Years longer than Joſeph, which might be 
owing to the Pomp and Luxury of a Court Life, which Jqcpb led; and fo 
Levi might bring it down further to Kohath, than Foſeph did to Ephraim.“ 
But further, as Kohath might be born, perhaps about the Time of their going 
down to Egypt; and might have Amram, among his laſt Children; he might 
carry the Tradition a great Way further down, to Aaron and Moſes, who 
might alſo be among the younger Children of Anram. There is no Neceſ- 
fity of 1 theſe venerable Fathers had no Children before, but 
theſe might be their Children in old Age, by either ſecond, or even third 
Wives, who being in their Youth, might very well have Children by them, 
tho' the Fathers were in Years. And, tho they might be but young Perſons = 
when their Fathers were in conſiderable Age; yet would be like to be 
inſtructed in the Principles of Religion, among the firſt Branches of their 
Knowledge, and to retain them better. Thus it was poſſible to tranſmit the 
Tradition of thoſe primitive Truths, from Serug Terah, as they heard 


them 
* Vid. Gerhard Vaſſins, Chronel. Sacra. at large. 
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chem from Noah, to Moſes himſelf, in about five Hands, Abrabam, Jacob, 
Kohath, Amram and Moſes, or Aaron. Terab could certainly ſpeak to Abra- 
ham, of Noah, Shem, and the other Patriarchs, whom he at the Di 
perfion ; as well as of Peleg, Reu and Serug, with whom he came away ; and 
could relate of his own Knowledge, all the ancient Truths, concerning the 
Creation, the State of Innocency, the Full, the promiſed Seed, the Inſtitution of 
Worſhip, the Deluge, and it's Cauſes, as well as it's Effects; that is, he could 
relate, of his own Knowiedge, that he beard all theſe Things from Noah 
and Shem in Perſon. Abraham was about 75 when Terab died, and there- 
fore could be initiated in this Knowledge when Terab was in the full Perfec- 
tion of ran could not only fully inſtruct Jaac in all this 
Knowledge, but alſo Eſau and Faceb, and relate it as from Terab, who had 
it from Noah Jacob could inſtruct Kobath at leaſt, from whom Aaron could 
have the whole Treaſure of this traditional Knowledge. And, tho' Moſes, 
who was educated at Court, might not have this View of ſacred Antiquity 
fo diſtinct, as it was in the Abrahamic Family; yet it might ſoon be taught 
him, by his Brother, Aaron, when they came together. And, when God 
revealed to him the Art and Uſe of Writing, he, in the Leiſure of the Wil- 
derneſs, and by divine Direction, put down the H:ffory of theſe original 
Events in Writing. Which Book | may in the main, been brought ſafe and 
uncorrupt to our Hands, and will remain to the laſt Conflagration.— How 
perfectly theſe facred Truths were preſerved in the Abrahamic Family, we 
cannot determine ; but, by this Account, it could not be any great Difficul- 
ty to preſerve them thro' ſo few Succeſſions. And beſides, when they had 
no Writing, or Books, they muſt neceſſarily have been more careful of their 
Traditions ; and, when they were ſeparated ſo much from other Families, they 
muſt be like to preſerve them more pure. Theſe would be both Materials 
for Moſes to make uſe of, in Writing the Firſt Part of the Book of Geneſis; 
and would alſo diſpoſe the People to pay more Regard to what he wrote, of 
thoſe ancient Times, by pure Revelation; ſuppoſing them to have had: ſuch 
conſiderable Memoirs of them among themſelves. But then, further, whit- 
ever Obſcurity there might be in thoſe Traditions, however their Oppreſſions 
might have diſturbed their Application to theſe Studies, toward the latter End 
of their afflicted Reſidence in Egypt, as in the Days of Amram, or Part of 
Kobath ; yet theſe Deficiencies could be perfectly ſupplied by extraordinary 
Revelation; and the Remains, which they had, would diſpoſe them to en- 
tertam reſpectfully, this more perfect Account —We may, finally, note, 
that the common Tradition muſt be, probably, much worſe than in the Fa- 
mily of Abraham, both as there would be more Generations, thro' whoſe 
Hands the Tradition muſt deſcend, and, as theſe Perſons of the Abrahamic 
Family were pious and virtuous Men; as Abrahem, Iſaac, Facob, Foſeph, 
Kobath and Moſes. A Cotemporary of Terab, born in the fame Year with 
him, in the 222d Year after the Flood, would have, in the common Courſe 


of 
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of Nature, ſupp him to have a Child in the 3oth Year of his Ape, 
ſucceffive Ho crews as below. . ; 1 


Terab born An. Diluv. 222, adding 30 Years. 


iſt In 30 Years - 2 fad A. Diluv. Terab had during this 
2d In 50 — - 282d Time, in Deſcent 
za in go - < 312th | from him. 
4th In 120 — 342d 
gth In 150 - 372d Generation 1ſt Abraham. 
6th In 10 =—< g4ozd | 
= In 210 - - 432d 
th In 240 — 462d 2d Iſaac. 
gth In 270 - =- 492d 
roth In 300 - $5224 3d Jacob. 


Abraham was born in the Year after the Flood, 352, Iſaac in 452, and Fa- 
cob in 512. Then the 5th Generation would be, as I have noted, about co- 
temporary with Abraham, in the Line of Succeſſion; and the 8th Genera- 
tion would be about cotemporary with 1/aac ; and the 1oth Generation would 
be about the ſame with Facoh. So that there a a fpecial over-ruling 
Plan of Providence, in ordaining theſe flow Encreaſes of the Hebrew Line, 
for the maintaining a regular Tradition. Thus Jacob was but the 3d in this 
Line, tho equal or cotemporary, in the Years of the World, to the roth 
Generation, in the ordi Deſcents, in other Families. The Tradition was 
recent in Abrabam's Hands from Terab, when it would be obſcure, 
thro four Generations, in other Families. It was alfo recent in Jacob's 
Hands, from Mrabam his Grandfather, when it had paſt thro' Ten Genera- 
2 in ordinary Deſcents, and ſo would be almoſt loſt in the laſt Hands, in 
is long f 


CHAP. XI. 
On Idolatry, and it's Antiquity. 


F H AVE now brought down Religious Tradition to that Period, when ac- 
cording to the common Courſe of "Things, and the ordinary Fate of 
Tradition, in all other Caſes, it muſt have declined into great Weakneſs and 
Obſcurity. One Thing yet requires Conſideration, wiz. what Proofs we have 
of the actual Decay of Religious Knowledge, in the early Ages of the Poftd:- 
lauian World, and how high we can trace the Origin and Beginning of 1de- 
latry. The Uncertainty that remains in this Queſtion, all the En- 
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quiries of learned Men, in different Ages and Countries, manifeſts that the 
rimitive Occaſions and Authors of 1dolatry are difficult to diſcover ; they lie 
kid i in the Clouds and Darkneſs, which remote Antiquity ſpreads over them. 
We have no Pagan Memoirs, that go ſo far back, as tobe of any Service to 
us, in . nt this Queſtion, any more than the others, which have 
gone before. So that we muſt again rely on the Books of the Old Teffament, 
as our principal Guide in the hiſtorical Way. For clearing this obſcure Sub- 
ject, as well as I am able, I ſhall offer the following Things to the Reader's 
Conſideration. 


C2 0D 4 
Idolatry very ancient, begun not long after the Flood. 


DOLATRY, or the Worſhip of falſe Gods, had an early Introduction 

into the new World. For it was begun in Chaldæa, before the Migration 
of Terah and his Family from thence to Haran. And the Time of this 
Migration may be determined pre __ near, AB the Circumſtances of Abra- 
bam's Age, at leaving Haran, , before he left Chaldea. 
Terah could not _ Cbaldæa, till Lou "oh Part of his Life. For 
Abraham was born in the 13oth Year of Terah. And he was married, 
before he came away. Gen. xi. 29, 31. Terah #o0k Abraham s Son, 
Lot, his Sem Son, and Sarah his Daughter in Law, his Son Abraham's 
Wife, and went forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees. Abraham can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed to marry, before he was Thirty or Forty Years old, 
that being as ſoon as Sarab's Age would well admit. And it is remarked that 
Sarah was barren at that Time, which im they had been married ſome 
Time before. Let us ſuppoſe, then, that this Journey was undertaken, when 
Abraham was about 40, then Terab would be about 170, which was tho 
Year of Serwg's — acknowl Thing that I- 


edge, it is an ama 
 latry ſhould prevail in the World, fo ſoon after the Diſperfion, when the va- 
rious Nations were ſo lately withdrawn from the Inſtruction of Naab, who 
would (doubtleſs) inculcate on them the mot Do&tines of the Uni- 
ty and Perfettions of God. It ſeems very problematical to explain this Event, 
and account ſor the Riſe of ſuch an high Abſurdity, as Idolatry is, in thoſe 
early Days, almoſt among the Diſciples of the Patriarchs themſelves ; and 
howit could — of ſucceed among thoſe Perſons, who muſt 
have been ſo well inſtructed in the Principles of Religion by Peleg, Reu, and 
afterwards. So that, methinks, ſo groſs an Innovation in Religion 
make no great till Serug's Death ; or however till he became 
fo infirm by Years, that he could not any longer inſpect the Manners of his 
Colony, or go about to take Cognizance of their ] hut, how- 
ever that be, it is plain from 755 xxiv. 2. That it had then made ſome Pro- 


greſs 
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greſs in Chaldea, and ſeems to have inſected Terab himſelf. When the great 
Hebrew General had put an End to their Wars, and had fixed the Boundaries 
of their Habitations in Peace, he convenes the principal Petſans at Shechem. 
Here he, in a folemn Manner, lays before them a Recapitulation of the te- 
markable Providences, which had attended their Nation, from their firſt Se- 
paration from the other Families of the Earth, to that Day. And he inti- 
mates, that one principal End of all thoſe extraordinary Providences, was to ſepa- 
rate them "anus the corrupt Religion that was prevailing in the World; and to 
maintain the Worſh the true God, when Men were verging ſo general- 
ly to ſablatry. Ter Fithers ſays be, ver. 2. dwelt in old Time on the other Side 
of the Flood, and they ſerved other Gods. Sothat it was begun, before Abra- 
ham was warned to withdraw from thence. And that divine Monition might 
perhaps reclaim Terab himſelf. How ſpeedily the Infection ſpread, or whe- 
ther it begun there, cannot (I think) be determined. But it is plain from ver. 
I 5. that it had before the Days o Joſhua dilated thro' almoſt all Nations. 
For he enumerates the Idolatries of various Countries. There were the Gods 
of the Chaldeans, whom their Fathers ſerved on the other Side the Flood, or 
Eupbrates ; the Gods of the Amorites among whom they dwelt; and the 
Gods of Egypt , from which they had es of es Ol And, tho” there 
_— "probably be fo t a Variety Objefs of Worſhip, all 
Bader; yet et they might ſerve them under different 
Names, 10 — Diverſity of Rites, which might render it very proper to 
call them the Gods of different Countries. 


s * CT. I 
Idolatry introduced plaufibly and with "PIER 


THINK it:muſt be allowed, that, when 


4 muſt have begun with great Caution, and been with 
and Reſerve. It was a new Thing, and ſo muſt have been brought in wi 
the moſt plauſible Pretences, and be repreſented as very conſiſtent with their 
original Principles, r Such a groſs Innova- 
| ren hardly have prevailed, unleſs it had been varniſhed with 
a great deal of falſe Colouring ; as probably an avowed honouring the ſupreme 
God, by this Medion of by Ces ar the like. But, as there is no 
Hiſtory of the Birth of this Monffer, we may be allowed re, where 
we cannot have This, then, might be introduced at firſt, by ſome 
of the Families who lived at ſome Diſtance from Rew, or Serug, 
who, by that Diſtance, might not be much in their Familiarity; nor often at- 
tend their Sacrifices and publick Devotions. The Truths might be 


*%%é! „. tt * 


was firſt introduced, it 
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rents only; and perhaps never heard Peleg, Reu, or Serug, in the more 
copious Lectures, which they could give. Theſe might, perhaps, ſpeak 
almoſt in the very Words of Noab, or Shem,' which would be more affect- 
ing, even when they were not more informing ; and Learners would be apt 
to attend to them more, and ſo retain them better, on that account. Now 
theſe younger Perſons might have the ancient Truths tranſmitted to them 
too conciſely, or not enforced by ſo frequent a Repetition ; hence might 
ariſe ſome Miſconceptions about the original Truths. Now the conceiving 
of them wrong would lay a Foundation for more Doubts about them, or 
Criticiſms upon them, than if they had apprehended them right in all 
Parts. For all wrong Propoſitions, certainly in the Nature of Things, lay 
a Foundation for Doubts and Objections, they might thus be led to criticiſe 
on the ancient Traditions; and might by ſpeculating, flide into Scepticiſm 
or Fanaticiſm, or Superſtition, according to their particular Turn of Mind. 
In this Situation, they might, in ſome Degree, loſe the genuine and full 
Notion of the One all- perfect Creator and ſupreme Lord of all Things; 
and yet not loſe the Notion of ſuperior Beings above Mankind. They might, 
then, begin to turn their Eyes to the glorious, heavenly Luminaries, with 
more Attention and more particular Honour and Veneration than before. 
They might contemplate the Benefits they ſenfibly received from their In- 
fluences and Operations, or the Calamities which were viſibly brought about 
by their Inſtrumentality ; ſach as healthy or fruitful, ſickly or unfruitful Sea- 
ſons —The ſupreme Author being always inviſible, and theſe glorious Crea- 
tures ſo frequently viſible, they might, by little and little, diverge from that 
religious Reverence which was due to Him alone, and gradually lapſe into 
an undue Veneration for them. Tho were but his own Creatures, 
yet the firſt Idolaters might be ſome Way ſeduced to aſcribe too much Glory 
to them; becauſe, by their ſenſible Influence, Operation and Inſtrumen- 
tality, God diſpenſed ſo many temporal Gifts and Benefits to the Human 
Kind. I do not pretend to aſſign a Reaſon for Tdolatry, which is, in itſelf, 
moſt unreaſonable. But fince the Fact is certain that it obtained early, I 
am attempting to account for it, how it could poffibly prevail ſo ſoon after 
the Diſperſion, and the perſonal Inſtruction of Noah. It was, doubtleſs, a 
Matter of Difficulty and Addreſs to introduce this impious Novelty, among 
Mankind, who were in Poſſeſſion of a pretty uncorrupted Syſtem of Re- 
l:gious Truths. The Authors of it muſt have had ſomething tolerably 
plauſible to plead in it's Behalf. Tho' they could not have a good Reaſon, 
which was impoflible ; yet they muſt have had ſome fair Appearance and 
Semblance of Reaſon, to ſeduce Men into ſo great an Innovation in the pri- 
mitrve Religion. —] ſhould think it might, poſſibly, happen thus; ſome 
vain Man, in his own Family, might firſt infinuate ſomething of this No- 
velty, about the ſubordinate Divinity of the heavenly Bodies to his own 
Children in-the Courſe of their Education. He might apprehend, and fo 
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repreſent them as the chief Miniſters and Servants of the ſupreme, inviſible 
God, and fo as deſerving ſome Honour, becauſe of the high Rank God 
| placed in. The firſt Idolater might point out to his Family, 
while they ſurveyed them on high, their ſingular, lucid Glories, above any 
| other viſible Beings. © You do not ſee my Children, fays the firſt Iablater, 
the ſupreme God, who is always inviſible ; but you fee, with your own 
% Eyes, yonder glorious Luminaries, the Sun, Moon and. Stars. Theſe are 
* his great Servants and Miniſters, which He has ſet over us; which He 
has employed to be his own Inſtruments, for communicating ſo many 
«« good Things to us. You ſee, fays this firſt Apoftate, O my Children, 
That we all ſenſibly partake of the Benefit of their Celeſtial Influences, 
% every Day and Hour, Why ſhould we not, then, give them Honour, 
*« as immediately employed in imparting ſo many ſignal Benefits to us; and 
** as being ſo faithful in their Truſt ?” 
Now theſe Sentiments about Sydereal Gods, as ſubordinate Miniſters of 
the ſupreme God, might eaſily be impoſed on Children. For, as they are 
not very ſcrupulous about Reaſons or Evidence, they would readily embrace 
_y Tg on their tender Years, by ſuch Authority as that of 
arents. | 
Theſe Children, bred up in. the firſt Apoſtate Family, might at 30 or 40 
| Years old, be at the Head of Families themſelyes. What was taught them 
with Caution, they would teach more boldly to their Children. For thus it ge- 
nerally is among Mankind, in the Propagation of any new Superſtitions, or 
Errors. Their Senſes would adminiſter to the Error, by daily beholding 
thoſe glorious Beings about them. And this daily Sight of the Sun in his 
Meridian Splendour, and Nightly View of the Moon and Stars, in 'their 
Midnight Beauty and Luſtre, would further inſpire this ſuperſtitious Vene- 
ration, And thus the pernicious Work was done, perhaps without Suſpicion 
that there was any great Harm in it. And theſe Doctrines of Apoſtacy would 
come to have the Prejudices of Education in their Behalf, in the firſt De- 
ſcent of the Apoſtate Family.—Again ; Perſons of the ſame Age and Neigh- 
bourhood may be naturally ſuppoſed to have frequent Converſation on theſe 
new Subjects. People of like Vanity of Mind would be apt to affociate ; 
and, if the firſt Author of to be a Man of ſome Genius, 
he might pretend to Refinements on ancient Tradition ; and thus Perſons 
of vain Minds might be ſeduced into the ſame Errors, by the Love of No- 
velty and Peculiarity, and an AfﬀeRtation of being thought wiſer than their 
Forefathers.—St. Paul, Rom. i. 20 to 24. lays us a natural Ac- 
count of the Origin, as well as Abſurdity, of I@blatry—As to the Abſur- 
dity of it, he ſhews, ver. 20. That it was not Want of Evidence, as to 
the Exifience of One true God, that could afford any Apology for Idolatry, 
for the invifible Things of Him, even bis eternal Power and Godbead, were 
clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the Things that are made. When they = 
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God. they glorified Him not as God, but became vain in their Imaginations, 
1 They imagined Things without Foundation, and hereby 
their fooliſh Hearts were darkened —And, I think, the very Manner of their 
introducing {dolatry is pointed to, ver. 22. Profeſſing tbemſelves to be wiſe, 
they became Fools. They imagined that the Luminaries of Heaven were 
God's great Miniſters and Servants, and therefore deſerved ſome particular 
Honours ; tho' they might at firſt only call it ſubordinate, and that it 
terminated in ultimate Honour to the fu Being. We ſee new Opi- 
nions are always introduced under the Notion of their being ſome Improve- 
ment on thoſe which prevailed before. And thoſe, who broach them, do 
ſo far profeſs themſelves wiſer. Thus Infidelity, as to Revealed Religion, 
crept into the World, under the Notion of a Reformation of Opinions, and 
rejecting Credulity, Enthuſiaſm, or Superſtition, Thus alſo tion 
came in at firſt, under the Pretence of a commendable, or at leaſt an inno- 
cent, Addition to our Rztuals, Tho' afterwards it put in a Claim to be a 
neceſſary one, and fo greatly defaced the beautiful 1 of our inſtitu- 
ted Religion, even in the Chriſtian Church itſelf. vations of 
Chriftianity are later Events, of which we have very perſpicuous Proofs. But 
as Human Nature is very much fimilar to itſelf in all we may con- 
clude that ſomething parallel to this Behaviour was practiſed in the firſt Pro- 
pagation of dolatry, tho we have not ay diovft-Slifary of je 


SECT. III. 
' No good Account of the true Origin of Idolatry, from Pagans. 


E cannot expect a good Account of the Original of 14 amon 
Pagan Writers. nz did not look upon J any a falſe 
Religion, or any Apoſtacy from the true ancient Religion, and therefore 
would never think of explaining it's Original under that Notion ; which 
yet is the only true Notion of it. All, that can be from them, is 
a Deſcription of their Gods ; the Worſhip which they — to 
them ; their Rituals, Temples, Feſtivals, and ſuch like. Indeed, Ob- 
jections were made to their Worſhip, they might attempt to find out Rea- 
ſons why ſuch | Worſhip ſhould be paid; and why fuch a Multiplicity of 
Objefts of Worſhip ſhould be had in Reverence. there is no Account 
either of the Objetions which were made at firſt againſt 1 when it 
was in it's Infancy, or of the original Arguments in ſaſtification of it We 
muſt, therefore, look for the moſt natural Accounts of the Original of this 
grand A g Jewiſb or Chriſtian Writers, who know it to be 
an Apoſtacy from the — 143 In this „ 
. 


* Maimon, de Idelolatria, Cap. l. 
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his Book of Halatry, explains the Original of the firſt Idolatry in this Man- 
1 that ſince God had created the Stars, and other hea- 
*« venly Luminaries, for the Government of the World, and had placed 
* them fo eminently on high, in ſuch conſpicuous View, and admitted 
* them to a certain Participation of Honour, and made uſe of them, as 
% his Miniſters and Servants ; therefore we may juſtly praiſe and-extol them, 
« and afcribe Honour to them. That this is the Will of the Bleſſed God 
„ Himſelf, that we ſhould magnify and venerate thoſe, whom He has ex- 
* alted ſo high, and on whom He has put ſo much Honour, as Kings 
« would have their chief Miniſters had in Honour, which reflects back on 
„% themſelves.” | 

I cannot but think that the Authority of this celebrated Rabbi is pre- 
ferable to that of any Pagan Writer ; becauſe he knew that the Sydereal 
Gods were falſe Gods; whereas, I queſtion, whether any Pagen Writer 
ever declared them to be falſe Gods, or unworthy to be Objects of Wor- 
ſhip, except the Atherfts. | | 
This, ſays Maimonides, ibid. c. 2.) was the Senſe of the more intel- 
„ ligent Idolaters, for they never pretended that there was no other God, 
te beſides the heavenly Luminaries.” But, I acknowledge, I cannot ap- 
prehend from whom he could receive this Account. For, if it was from 
any of his own Cotemporaries, thoſe muſt be ſtudied Anſwers to the Ob- 
jections made againſt Idolatry by Fews or Chriſtians. ] ſhould rather ſuſ- 
pe, that as this learned Rabbi could not have this Account of the Origin 
of JIdolatry from any ancient Hiſtory ; he himfelf made a fortunate Gueſs, how 
it might be introduced, fince the Fact was fo obvious that it had fo greatly 
prevailed ; or elſe ſome, that he converſed with, might ſet themfelves to 
ſtudy a Reaſon for ancient Idblatry, and fall on this as the moſt plaufible. 


SE CT. IV. 
Tdolatry not before the general Diſperſion. 


[PO LATRY did not, probably, begin before the*Flood, nor before the 

| Our learned Rabbi lately cited (and moſt of the -Fewiſ6 
Writers) doth, indeed, ſuppoſe that this grand Apoſtacy begun in the Days 
— Bot then they do not found this Opition 


begin to call on God's Name, 
God. This is fo obſcure a Way 


* 
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The Oriental Critics have variouſſy tranſlated this Text, and Commentators, 
ancient and modern, have greatly differed in the I tion of it ; but, 
as Dennis Voſfius obſerves, all, who believed that Iahlatry begun before the 
Flood, founded their Opinion on this Text. Thus, fays Maimonides, in 
« the Days of Enos, the Sons of Men fell into a great Error. The Minds 
« of the wiſe Men of that Generation were ſo ſtupified, that even Enos 
« himſelf lapſed into the Infatuation.” And then he to deſcribe 
the Origin of Sydereal Gods, which I have already quoted. Arnfivorth 

is large in ſtating this Rabbinical Opinion. + Our great Selen, I Vandale, 
and many other learned Men embrace the fame Opinion, which however 
is rejected by many other eminent Writers. 

It appears not probable to me, on examining all I could meet with, on 
both Sides of this Queſtion, that this Text intimates any Beginning of Ido- 
latry at that Time. 

1. This Text cannot mean that Men firſt begun to be religious at that 
Time; for Enos was born 105 Years after Abel's Sacrifice, which had been 
ſo fignally owned of God. | 

Again ; it cannot mean that Men at that Time to call not on the 

Name of Febouab; for it expreſsly fays, that in ſome Senſe or other, they 
then begun to call on that Name. This would not be a natural Manner 
of relating the Origin of Idolatry, to expreſs it thus : Then Men to 
call on the Name of the Lord, if it means that they then begun to call on 
the Names of Baal, Molach, or the like. 
Moſes, who is the moſt natural, clear Writer, would not chooſe ſuch 
obſcure, ambiguous Terms ; therefore they muſt mean ſomething, which 
the Words naturally expreſs, either that they then firſt began to be religious, 
which cannot be, as I have proved by Wels Caſe, or which. ſeems to be the 
moſt natural Senſe of the Words. 

2. Then begun Men to call on the Name of the Lord, or to call them- 
ſelves by the Name of the Lord; then did the Poſterity of Seth, or all prous 
Men, begin to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Poſterity of Cain, or all 
kooſe Men of any Line, by calling themſelves by the Name of the Lord ; 
not in Oppoſition to the Name of any falſe God ; but more openly avow- 
ing their Piety, or faithful Adherence to true Religion, amidſt the growing 
Profaneneſs of the other Houſe and their Adherents. Aquile tranſlated it 
to this Senſe, which Le Clerc follows. And it is plain, in the Progreſs of 
the Hiſtory, that there actually was a Diſtinction betwixt the Sons of God 
and the Som of Men, which cannot well be taken in any other Sent, Gen. 
V1. 2. and which perhaps about this Time was more manifeſt, by their en- 
aging in Pablick Worſhip, in a larger Senſe than before. | | 


SS | 3. It 
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3. It is bighly improbable that there could be a Worſhip of any of the 
Creatures, while Adam was among them. F For he could clearly explain 
the Original of the heavenly Luminaries, as he had punctually received it 
in the Hiſtory of the Creation. He knew that God ſaid, Let there be Light, 
and it was ſo; that He made the greater Light to rule the Day, and the 
lefler Light to rule the Night, and He made the Stars alſo, i. e. inſtrumen- 
tally to furniſh the Conveniencies of Day and Night, and Seaſons ; as the 
Earth did adminiſter to our Wants by it's Fruits. He could clearly inform 
them, that they were created Bodies, like the Earth. He, from. heavenly 
Inſtruction, could unanſwerably reply to ſuch ſenſeleſs Abominations, that 
they ſhould pray to an enlightened Clod, any more than to a dark one; or 
to Sulphur or a Candle, any more than to a Stone, or a Lump of Earth 
that was not luminous. | 

4. Cain himſelf had frequent Communication with God, in a ſuperna- 
tural Way, He was, by a Voice from Heaven, or from the Sbechinab, 
rebuked for Abels Murder, Gen. iv. 9. And then again, when he was / 
ſured of God's protecting him from any Human Hand that ſhould revenge that 
Murder, which I take to be the Meaning of that Sign, which God gave 
to Cain, called the Mark which He ſet upon him, Gen. iv. 14, 15. 

5. It is very difficult to account for it, how they ſhould, under ſuch 
clear Inſtructions, as Adam could give them, concerning the Original of 
Things, as he had them from Revelation, fall into the Vorſbip of their 
Fellow Creatures, which were all created by One God; and only differ- 
enced from each other, by different material Properties, as luminous or dark, 
hard or ſoft, ſpherical or angular, in apparent Reſt or Motion, and ſuch 
like. What ſuppoſed Benefit could they have thereby? 

It may be eafily explained, by the Courſe of Human Paſſions, how they 
might become vicious in their Manners, tho' they had a great deal of Know- 
ledge. They might fall into Luxury, Laſciviouſneſs, and other Senſualities, 
by the ftrong Impulſe of natural Appetites ; they might become violent, 
or oppreſſive, out of Avarice or Pride. The Impetuofity of animal Appe- 
tites and Paſſions might enſlave and overwhelm Reaſon. But I cannot diſ- 
cern what Appetite or Paſſion was indulged, by their ſuppoſing that the 
Sun or Moon were Gods; or what they had gained by it, in Favour of 
their Luſts, by deifying every Star in the Firmament. So that it-is much 
eaſier to account for their being bad Men, through the Inſtigation of their 
Paſſions, than their worſhipping Creatures, which doth not appear to have 
118 Incentive to it at firſt, while the Notion of God was ſuffici- 
ently clear. Bog | 

obtained in the Antediluvian World, one would think 


6. Had 
it muſt have been mentioned by Moſes, among q other Enormities, which 
| | 1 procured 


Non vivo Adamo, Idololatriam ccpiſſe, quicquid de illo Evo narret mendax Rabbino- 
AN io, veriſimile eſt, Clerc. in Loc. * 
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procured that dreadful Judgment of the Flood, either before or after it. But 
there is a profound Silence on this Subject. There is an ample Account of 
their licentious Love, and all the Enormities of unbridled Laſciviouſneſs, 
and promiſcuous, lawleſs Luſts, Gen. vi. 2. There is a clear Account of their 
Pride, Cruelty, and Violence ; for the Earth was filled with it. It was the 
boundleſs Latitude of the old World, in all Immoralities, which ruined it, 
according to Moſes, Gen. vi. 12, 13. It may be further obſerved, that upon 
the Replantation of the World, by Noah's Family, there is no Prohibition 
of Idolatry, nor any Cenſure of the old World for that Crime. Tho' there 
are Laws about Property and Life, ſtrong Monitions againſt Violence, Op- 
preſſion and Murder, and againſt the very Approaches to Cruelty, in the 
Prohibition of Bld; yet there is not the leaſt Warning againſt Idolatry 
in any Branch of it then, any more than any Cenſure of it before. 

Our learned Ainſivorth thinks indeed that Idolatry was referred to, under 
the Word Corruption, in which he chiefly follows the Rabbins. But, if 
we conſider the Connection in Moſes, betwixt the Crimes mentioned, and 
the denouncing this great Judgment againſt them, it may induce us to think 
that their groſs Immoralities were here meant by the Name of Cor- 
ruption, as is common in all Ethic Writers. The Deluge is firſt denounced 
after the Relation of their exorbitant Luſts, Gen. vi. 3. when the Sons of 
God, or thoſe of a more religious Education, promiſcuouſly choſe the Daugh- 
ters of Men, without Regard to their Character, however impiouſly brought 
up, then the firſt Intimation was given of the Flood, 120 Years before it 
came. The Hiſtorian then adds a further Account of their general Wicked- 
neſs, ver. 5. that there was a boundleſs Proclivity to Vice, they were prone 
to all Machinations of Iniquity ; yet here is no Hint of their falſe Gods. — 
The ſecond Mention of the Flood is in ver. 13. where the Reaſon given 
for this Divine Reſolve of Vengeance, is, that the Earth was filled with 
Violence ; which is twice repeated, along with the tion of their whole 
Ways, or general Pravity of Manners. Now the Crimes, which are plainly 
named, in the clofeſt Connection with the Threatening, ſeem to be the 
Cauſes of that Judgment, rather than thoſe which are not diſtinctly named 
at all. This is further intimated in the Account of the Nephilim Giants. 
This Name is by the Hebrew Critics derived from the Verb 59: Naphal, 
cadere, to fall, or irruere, to fall . Ainſworth, according to the firſt. 
Senſe, calls them Apoſtates, or fallen from God. But, if we confider the 
Characters of theſe Nepbilim, which the Septuagint tranſlates Giants, that 
— were mighty Men, and of great Name or Renown of old, it would 
incline one to think, that they were Perſons of great Strength and Stature, 
who fell wairh Violence on all about them, as great and victorious Oppreſ- 
fors ; and were hereby formidable in a great, tho' wicked, Reputation = a 

c 
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. Theſe Arguments make it probable, that there was no Idolatry before 
the Flood. And fure it cannot be reafonahle to build ſo much upon 
Word of uncertain Signification, whoſe Senſe muſt at oye icy or 


dubious, as in Gen. iv. 26. And it could not, metbinks, obtain 
ined 


the Dif when the Nations were removed far from the 
and Animadverſion of Naab, Shem, and the other Elder Patriarchs. 

it might, in 100 Years after, to work on ſome, — thre 
them to honour the viſible Things they faw ; and who had. not fo 
perfect an Inſtruction in the Nature of Things inviſible. 


CHAP. XII. 
On the Kinds of Ancient Idolatry. 


to conſider the Species of Idolatry, or falſe Worſhip, 
prevailed in the World. And it is by moſt Authors 


er. L | 
On tbe * orſbip of the Heavenly Bodies, or Sydereal Gods. 


UE, ow bo LS © ogg uo which, as I have ob- 
- 1. They muſt ſoon ap- 

could be heard by the Gods, to whom 
Thet i they mut ſoon have ſuch a Perſwafion in 
jon, eſſential to all int Worſhip, 
their apprebending the heavenly Lumi- 
4 Minſter of the faprems God, a Lal now! 
his Miniſters, they would ſoon' con- 
Intelligence, or Principle of 
y has, ſeated in it, 
de that they guided 
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zyalarity of their Motions; the perpetual Otter 
Exactneſs and Uſefulneſs of all of them, they would conceive of them 
high Opinion as to their Diligence and PFaithfubnefs. They would be. 
to conclude, that, if they thought a? all, i 

That they had exalfed Powers of Reaſon and Virtue, 

all their wondrous, uſeful Courſe ; and this with ſo much u | i 
neſs, as never to be ſeduced to remit even for one Day, or to deviate from 
their Path; in which they ſucceſſively carried Light, and Heat, and Seaſons, 
to all the World. Hence they might be eſteemed good, as well as great 
Beings, very wiſe, and very benevolent, fitted by the ſupreme Creator for 
the noble Work they had to execute. 
4. Thus at firſt, while the Notion of the One true God, as the Creator 
of all Things, remained, they might entertain this ſubordinate Honour for 
them, while they had a ſupreme Honour for Him. And this probably was 
the more plauſible firf Idolatry ; but which afterwards ſwelled and dilated 
to that enormous Syſtem of Impiety and Abſurdity, which fo long pre- 
vailed, the Infamy and Diſgrace of the politeſt Ages. 5 
F. If ir chould be thought incredible to any Reader, that Mankind ſhould 
ever fall into ſuch abſurd Imaginations ; we ſhall prove, from ancient and 
modern Teſtimonies, that they have actually done ſo, in later Times, and 
therefore that they might do ſo, ſoon aſter the 8 | 
begin with ſome Obſeryations of the very learned Dr. ell, ® 
Regius Profeſſot of Divinity in the Univerfity of r. Andrews, in his ex- 
cellent'Book of the Neceſſity of Revelation : Let us imagine two or more 
“ Men; at their firſt Appearance on Earth, without any Stock of Ideas, 
having only their bare Powers, to judge and infer ; with reſpect 


- 
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—lt ſeems, indeed, plain that God himſelf, in the Meſaical Law, intimates 
this Original of Sydereal Idolatry, Deut. iv. 19. Take you good heed 
«© unto yourſelves Leſt thou lift up thine Eyes unto the Heavens, and, 
* when thou ſeeſt the Sun, and the Moon, and the Stars, even all the 
% Hoſt of Heaven, ſhouldeſt be driven to worſhip them and ſerve them, 
* which the Lord thy God hath divided unto all the Nations, under the 
* whole Heaven.” God himſelf here intimates, that, by obſerving the 
Beauty and Order, and Benefits of thoſe glorious Creatures, they were in 
Danger of falling into the Opinion that was then common, that they were, 
in ſome Senſe, the Givers of thoſe Benefits, and the Authors of that Order. 
And that hereby they might be driven to worſhip them, or ſeduced by that 
Plaufible Opinion, into this Service of them. Not confidering, as they ought, 
that God had divided, or imparted chem for the Uſe of all the Earth, as 
inanimate, unconſcious, mechanic Inſtruments of conveying Light, Heat, 
and prolific Influences to the Earth; which was as much active in ſending 
the vegete Juices thro' the Veſſels of the Plant, as they were in diffuſing 
their Rays upon it's Surface. And we may juſtly ſay, that the Ocean and 
the Earth exerciſed as much Reaſon and conſcious Deſign, in ſending up 
Vapours and vegetable Juices, as the Sun did in ſending forth that prolific 
Heat, by which they are raiſed. And further, if we embrace the new 
Phyfiohgy, then the Earth which moves with a double Motion, the diurnal 
one round it's own Axis, and the annual one in it's own r Orbit, will 
be more active, and have greater Pretenſions to Divinity, the Sun or 
the fixed Stars, which reſt and ſlumber at the Centre of their ſeveral Syſtems. 
And this Account, which Moſes gives of God's dividing the Earth among 
it's Inhabitants, and leaving the Sun, and Moon, and Stars common to all; 
or, in the other Senſe, dividing or imparting the Influences of the Stars to 
all, as his Inſtruments for bringing about mechanically whatever good Effects 
He created them to produce ; this Account of God's working by the hea- 
venly Bodies, as material, unintelligent Cauſes, is much more philoſophical, 
than any of the moſt ſagacious Philoſophers ever taught, concerning God 
and his Works; or than any of the Pagan Hiſtorians have collected from 
their popular Traditions. That curious and induſtrious Collector, Diodorus 
of Sictly, “ lays down hiſtorically the Origin of Pagan Worſhip thus: The 
_ ©* moſt ancient Inhabitants of Egypt looking up to the World above them, 
« and contemplating m ren He quo, the univerſal Nature, and being ſtruck 
** with Admiration, ſuppoſed the Sun and Moon to be the firſt Gods. And 

called the Sun Ofrrs, and the Moon it. | 
6. But this is not (I think) the plauſible, firſt Idolatry, which Diadorus 
here deſcribes, which ſuppoſed even the Sun and Moon to be only ſubor- 
dinate Deities ; bis is the more groſs Creed of the intermediate Ages; but 
which could not have prevailed even in the latter Part of Terab's Life. 3 or 
. | en 


* Diador, Sic. Bibliothec, Lib. 1. 
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then every body knew the ſupreme Creator, by genuine, Catholic Tradition; 
and that the heavenly Luminaries were, at moſt, but his greater Servants 
and Miniſters, by whoſe Hands He imparted his Benefits to all the World. 
But then, if they conceived them to be his Servants, they might imagine 
them to be active, faithful, good Servants ; who, for that Reaſon, might 
deſerve a Share of ſubordinate Honour ; or, as Moſes expreſſes it, might be 
driven to worſhip them. Lactantius points to the ſame Thing, perhaps, in 
Part referring to this Account of Diodorus Siculus. When in Egypt, 
« on Account of the Deliciouſneſs of the Country, they ſtayed not ſo much 
« within their Houſes, but ſpent whole Nights for ſleeping in the open 
« Air, where their ſerene Sky was liable to no unwholeſome, noxious Va- 
« pours. They, from this frequent Survey of the Aſpects of the heavenly 
cc Bodies and their Proceſſion by conſtant Laws, fell into the Opinion that 
« the Stars were Gods, and Conſervators of the Univerſe ; whom they 
« worſhipped with various Rites and Ceremonies.” 

7. But this was not only the Opinion of the common People, but after- 
wards, when Learning and Science more abounded, it was eſpouſed by the 
moſt celebrated Philoſophers. It is no Wonder that the vulgar Herd of Pa- 
gans might inſenſibly decline from that more cautious and plauſible Idolatry, 
which at firſt prevailed, and fink into all thoſe Abſurdities, which gradu- 
ally took place in the enſuing Ages of Barbariſm. But that their 
Men, in the politeſt Ages, ſhould be till entangled with this Error of Sy- 
dereal Deities, and animated and rational Stars, is the greateſt Matter of 
Admiration.—Thales, the Head of the Tonirk School, Empedecles, and many 
others, attributed Life to ſeveral Things on this Earth, which every one 
knows to be inanimate, ſuch as the Loadſtone, all Plants and V bles ; 
and therefore, as Dr. Il argues, they muſt have held that the Stars 
were animated. + But, in Multitudes of Inſtances of the great Ancients, 
this Point is undeniable, as to the Animation of the heavenly Bodies being 
their full Opinion. Diogenes Laertius, I who collects ſo many Particulars 
of the ancient Dogmata of the moſt celebrated Philoſophers, expreſsly fays, 
that Pythagoras, the famous Maſter of the Talic School, held, that the 
| © Sun, Moon and Stars are Gods.” And tho the Reaſons for the Opinion 
are very inconcluſive, yet they plainly ſhew what Opinion he would have 
proved. The Air, fays he, about the Earth being motionleſs, is noxious, 
and breeds Diſeaſes, and all Things in it are mortal; but that, which is 
above the Earth, being always in Motion, is pure and healthful, and all 
Things in it are immortal, and conſequently divine.” The fame Senti- 
ment tly occurs in Plato. We ought, ſays he, to look on the 
** heavenly Bodies as ſo many Animals. And, indeed, the Stars are all of 


* a Divine Nature, having each of them a moſt beautiful Body, and a 
Y 2 | te moſt 
De Origine Error. Lib. 2. e. 24. + Pag. 192. + Diag. Laert. Pythag. 


p. 583. Edit. Step. 


greateſt 
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** moſt happy and excellent Mind. As for Things, whoſe Motions are ir- 
** regular, they are deſtitute of Judgment and Underſtanding ; but the hea- 
** venly Bodies being always ſteady and uniform in their Motions, hereby 
** manifeſt that they are wi and intelligent Beings.” And it appears to have 
been Plato's ſettled Perſuaſion, as he often mentions it; eſpecially in that 
remarkable Paſſage : + © It is impious and highly diſpleaſing to the Stars, 
particularly to thoſe great Gods, the Sun and Moon, to ſay that their 
% Motions are irregular.” Whatever was Ar:/totle's Opinion, as to the Di- 
vinity of the Stars, yet he was as clear as the reſt, as to their being animated, 
when he, as Dr. Campbell cites him, iaterpoſes this Caution againſt the Doc- 
trine of Anaxagoras, We conceive of the Stars, as if they were mere life- 
leſs Bodies, only ranged in a certain Order; but they are living, active 
Beings. —Zeno alſo affirming, as quoted by the fame learned Writer, ** that 
* the Sun, Moon and Stars are, each of them, an intelligent and wiſe lucid 
« Fire.” We have the fame Sentiments copiouſly urged by Tully, in his 
Book, De Naturd Deorum, Lib. 2. For as much, ſays Balbus, his Stoic 
« Philoſopher, as the Heat of the Sun is like that Heat, which is in the 
« Bodies of Animals, it mnſt be allowed, that the Sun and the other Stars 
« are Animals. And, as they ariſe from that celeſtial Ardor, or Warmth, 
„ which is called Ætber, they muſt be more excellent in their Nature, 
« than thoſe, which are generated from Earth, Air, and Water.” And he 
adds, that “ it is highly probable that thoſe heavenly Beings have a fine 
« and excellent Underſtanding, fince they inhabit in that pure Ætber, and 
*« are nouriſhed by thoſe Vapours from the Earth and Seas, which muſt 
* be greatly refined and pauilel. before they aſcend to their Height. 
« Again; the ſteady Order and Regularity of their Motions is a full Proof 
* of their Senſe and Underſianding.” —— And, in the Cloſe of the Argu- 
ment, he adds, agreeable to what we cited from Plato before, © He, who 
*« obſerves thus much, acts not only ignorantly, but impiouſly, if he de- 
«« nies that they are yn. — Campbell F quotes Galen for the ſame 
Opinion. He obſerves, ©** That, tho Galen profeſſes a deep Senſe of the 
« Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Power of a forming Mind; yet he expreſsly de- 
« clares, that, as a of the Heavens will lead us to an Admiration of 
e the Beauty of thoſe Bodies, the Sun, Moon and Stars, fo it is reaſonable 
* to think, that, by how much the Subſtance of thoſe Bodies is purer, by 
« ſo much the Mind, which animates them, is better and more perfect. 
If you attend, fays he, Plato, Ariftetle, Hipparchus, Archimedes, &c. you 
* will obſerve à rational Nature in Men themſelves, then how great muſt 
de the Excell of that Mind be, which is in the Sun, Moon, and ather 
Stars!“ And he adds, in another Place, The Stars are equally reſplen- 
« dent and dry; and are, therefore, endued with the higheſt Intelligence. 
And whoever denies it, ſeems to have no Senſe, and to be wholly ig- 
% norant 
® Vid. Campb. Nec. Revel. p. 193. + Plat. de Legib. Lib. 7. 5 Neceſ. Rev. p. 196. 
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« norant of the Excellency of the Gods.” This Sentiment is the more 
ſurpriſing, as Galen lived ſo. long after Chriſtianity was introduced, flouriſh- 
ing in the Reigns of Adrian and Antoninus Piu. But we find, that the 
later Platonifts, even after Chri/tzamty had diffuſed ſo great Light, as to 
put them upon inventing the moſt plauſible Accounts of Paganiſm, that 
they were able, and after rejecting many of the Abſurdities of the vulgar 
Creeds, yet ſtill retained the Doctrine of the Deity, of the heavenly Bodies, 
and that a religious Veneration as due to them, —Phtinus argues thus: It 
« cannot be thought that the Stars, which are in the inferior Spheres, or 
« thoſe, which ſhine in the higheſt Orbs, are not Gods, fince they proceed 
<« in the greateſt Regularity and Order, and with the greateſt Harmony and 
% Beauty.” * The fame Author ſtill more ſtrongly expreſſes himſelf thus: 
After we have aſcribed Memory to the Stars, we juſtly aſcribe alſo to 
them Senſes, not only Seeing, but Heating. And we grant that thoſe 
« Prayers, which we addreſs to the Sun, we may expect can be heard, as 
others expect the like as to their Prayers to other Stars; for they believe 
« that, by their Prayers, they ſhall obtain many Benefits from them.” + 
This Dogma of living, intelligent Stars ſeems to have been a Sort of facred 
Principle of their popular Theology, reverenced by the State and Populace, as 
well as the Phzloſaphers. The Account which Diogenes Laeftius gives of 
the Proceedings of the Magiſtrates and People of Athens, againſt Anaxago- 
ras, for maintaining that the Sun was only a Stone ſet on Fire, ſo that he 
was convicted of Impiety upon a ſolemn Trial for that Opinion; his Ac- 
count (I fay) ſhews that it was the popular Theology, that the Stars were 


animated Intelligences. | 
that ſome, both Jeus and Chri- 


The learned Dr. Campbell proves at large, 
ſtians, have embraced this Opinion. Dr. Cudworth cites this famous Paſſage 
from Maimonides ; 5 The Stars and Spheres are every one of them ani- 
mated and endued with Life, Knowledge and Underſtanding ; and they 
** acknowledge Him, who commanded, and the World was made ; every 
one, according to their Degree and E , praiſing, and honouring 
Fim, as the Angels do.” And, indeed, I ſuſpect that this being his own 
Opinion, might put him on that Scent, as to the Original of Zdolatry before 
named. Anfworth quotes the ſame Sentiment much more copi Ger- 
bard Voffius, in his learned and laborious Work of the Origin of 1dolatry, || 
gives a large Account not only of the Notions of Paganiſm, on this Point, 
but of ſeveral Fews and Chriſtians. adhering to it. He mentions Origen as 
— 8 favouring this, 2 Dr. Campbell: adds other Teſtimonies, 

hu Book againſt Ct : Tycho Brake declares. for this Notion, which 


Sue. Syſtem, p. 471. 


Plotin. Ennead. 2. Lib. g. 
t Ainſiuorth on Gen. iv. P 
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Thus I have attempted to explain this firſt Branch of ancient Idolatry, 
the worſhipping the Aſterial Gods, or the Hoſt of Heaven. All Authors 
ſeem to agree that this was the firſt Worſhip in the Apoſtate Churches of 
Paganiſm, and theſe the firſt Gods of all Nations. Heathen Writers thought 
it to be the firſt, and that it ought to be ſo, and that it was the original 
Worſhip, having loſt the original Tradition long before any Writer flouriſh- 
ed, who has reached our Days. And Jewiſb and Chriftian Writers, who 
know it to be an Apoſtacy from a primitive true Religion, yet own it to 
be the firſt Species of Holatry, or falſe Worſhip. 


SECT. I 
On the Worſhip of ſpiritual and inviſible Beings. 


SHALL next enquire into the Original and Antiquity of Pagan Wor- 

ſhip, as to the Objects of their Adoration, which were of a ſpiritual 
and inviſible Nature. Two of the moſt eminent Writers of the laſt Age, 
our great Seiden, and the learned Gerhard Vaſius, ſet themſelves to the Sup- 
port of this Opinion, that the Worſhip of incorporeal, ſpiritual Beings was 
very ancient in Paganiſm. Selden, de Diis Syris, cap. 3. Prolegom. obſerves, 
*© that there were two principal Branches of their corrupt Theology, (firſt) 
* the Worſhip of Things corporeal, as the Sun and Moon, and the reſt of 
* the heavenly Hef. (Secondly) Of Things incorporeal, as Demons, or ſpiritual 
« Beings, which were reputed to be Gods. From which two Sources aroſe 
« all the Syſtem of Superſtition, which nugacious and impious Poſterity 
<«« introduced into Religion. Voffius, in his laborious Work de Idololatria, 
Lib. 1. cap. 5. ſays, © My Opinion is, that Angels were worſhipped before 
* the Souls of Men, and Evil Spirits, which we call, by Way of Emi- 
* nence, Satan, before good Spirits.” But, I think, the Inſtances, he pro- 
duces, are too recent, to that this Species of Idolatry was ſo very 
early, as our learned Author ſuppoſes. He, indeed, refers to the Opinion 
of two Principles the Good and the Evil, as the Opinion of Zoroaſtres; 
is ſo much Uncertainty as to the Time of this Eaſtern Sage, that 
little inferred from his having taught it, as to the Antiquity 
„ And, tho he cites Plutarch de id. et Ofiride, to prove it 
an ancient Opinion that there was a good and an evil Princi- 
in Perfia and in Egypt, the one reverenced as the Author of all 
worſhipped out of Fear, -as the Author of Evil ; yet 
very ancient Teſtimonies, that will carry the Point high 
decide the Queſtion, about the Antiquity of the Worſhip of an 
Being. But, for the ——— ———_— 
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1 ſhall endeavour to explain the Original of the Notion of inviſible, ſpiri 
tual Beings, as far SR be r the Writings of Moſes. al 

1. By the Hiſtory, which Moſes gives us of the Creation of Man, it 
appears that there was ſomething equivalent to a Conference, or a Speaking 
to others of the great Deſign, which the Almighty Creator was then going to 
execute. God ſaid, Let us make Man in our Image. He, in this Hiſtory, 
is repreſented as imparting to ſome Auditors, his Deſign of compleating the 
oreat Work, with the Creation of Man ; who ſhould more of the 
Divine Image than any other of the Divine Works before enumerated, 
Gen. i. 26. and afterwards it is related, that He made him in that Divine 
Image, which the Holy Angels might be in Part Partakers of. Now this 
would give Adam ſome Notion of Numbers, to whom the Creator ſpoke, 
as Witneſſes of the wonderful Work. He was the great Architect of the 
whole Fabric, and of all its Furniture ; but He ſents Himſelf as com- 
municating this greateſt Deſign to the adoring Vitneſſes of his Work, who 
themſelves were dignified with a Portion of his Image. —When he heard 
this Hiſtory, Let us make Man, he could conceive nothing of the tuo Di- 
vine Perſons, the Son and Holy Spirit, but he could conceive of ſome Be- 
ings ſpoken to, as Witneſſes, tho' not as Coadjutors. For it is plain that all 
that is recorded in the Moſaic Hiſtory, of the Creation, is ſet forth as the 
Act of One ſupreme Being. God made all Things. God ſaid, Let there 
be Light, and it was ſo, by the Energy of his Power. Therefore his glo- 
_ 4: wal were to be apprehended different from their glorious Maſter 
and Lord, 

2. It is, I think, almoft an univerſal Opinion, that there was a glori- 
- ous Preſence, or Appearance, to our firſt Parents, called by the Rabb:ns the 

Sbechinab, which was obſervable by them, in all the Tranſactions, which 
they were concerned in; ſuch as the bringing Ap AM into Paradiſe, proclaim- 
ng the Law of the forbidden Fruit, judg:ng him after his Fall, and pro- 
nouncing the judicial Sentence on all the Tranſgreſſors. There was a cele- 
ſtial Train, which attended the Preſence, and which (probably) did not 
appear in an- 1 * luminous Viſion; but, as I may ſay, with diſtinct 
perſonal Form, diſtinguiſhable from one another, ſo that Adam could per- 
ceive there were more than one of theſe heavenly Miniſters. 

3. If this Notion of the Sbechinab ſhould be thought precarious, ſo that 
ſome ſhould queſtion whether there was any ſuch glorious Appearance of 
the heavenly Armies, in any Diſtinction of Numbers, attendant on the Pre- 
ſence, yet, when Man was expelled from Paradſe, this Diſtinction would 
become manifeſt, Gen. iii. 22, 23, 24. The Lord Gop ſaid, The Man is 
become as one of us, knowing Good and Evil ;—ſo He drove out the Man 
and HE PLAcep at the Eaſt of the Garden of Eden, nE RU BIM and 
a flaming Sword, to keep the Way of the Tree of Life. Now theſe Che= 
rubim. were certainly diſtin. from Him, who placed them there. N al 

ore, 
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therefore, thuſt, at leaſt- after his Fall, and after this Tranfaction, know 
that the Lord God had his heavenly Miniſters and Servants of his will, who 
executed his ſovereign Orders of Wiſdom, with unſpeakable Alacrity. He 
knew that He, who ſtationed theſe celeſtial Guards, was a diſtinct Being 
from thoſe obſequious Miniſters, who executed his ſupreme Beheſts. 

4. As they had a clear Notion of the Exiſtence of good Spirits, or incor- 
poreal Intelligences, far nobler than themſelves, which were the Courtiers 
of the Eternal King; ſo, after the Fall at leaſt, they might have a Notion 
of evil Beings of a ſpiritual and 1 1 Nature, with Powers greatly 
exceeding their own. For they had _—_— that the Serpent was poſ- 
ſeſſed of great Sagacity, that he had made uſe of a very maſterly Art:fice 
to ſeduce them, and made uſe of human Speech, as well as Reaſon, to 
give his Temptation the moſt cogent as well as plauſible Appearance; he 
had ſuggeſted, that they ſhould not die, tho they finned, i. e. eat the Fruit, 
and that they ſhould be Gainers by the Adventure, in che Enlargement of 
their Knowledge. Now they would ſoon come to know, by Obſervation, 
that the Serpent was no more than a Brute; that it could not talk, or reaſon, 
any more than other Animals; that it never afterwards enjoyed thoſe diſ- 
tinguiſhing Marks of Superiority, which at that Time appeared; and there- 
fore, they muſt naturally conclude, that, in that extraordinary Period, it 
was acted by ſome higher, ſpiritual Being, of a Nature more exalted than 
it's own, or theirs either. For they knew that they had not Power to in- 
2 a Brute Animal with Senſe and Reaſon, and Speech. Now hereby our 

ſt Parents would learn, that there were ſpiritual Beings as much ſuperior 
to Man, as he was ſuperior to the lower Creation. And alſo, that there 
were ſome of thoſe Beings, tho' of fo exalted a Nature, which were wicked 
and malignant Enemies to God and Men. They knew that there were 
ſome Creatures, over whom they had a Grant of Dominion; but that there 
was a fu Order of Intelli diſtinct from themſelves and the Brute 
Creation too, over which they had: no Authority, and with which they 
ought not to concert Friendſh Thus, I apprehend, the Knowledge of 
inviſible, fpiritual Beings el cally be 0d into the World. And 
that there were ſome of a . and ſome of a bad Nature; all, indeed, 
infinitely leſs than God, and yet ſuperior to themſelves, and as 4iſtin& from 
God, as they themſelves were. This es 6% Alam could communicate 
1g, Meth 1 could have 
to the World, 
2 825 Notion” of good ; poll would be far- | 
many Appearances of Angels, and their Intercourſes 
Divine Commend. Thus Abraham could impart this Know- 
with a new Confirmation, by the Carreſpondence with heavenly Be- 
with which bimfelf was frequently favoured, Gen. xvii. The Moa- 
and Ammonites would have hive a Easton er the Ie of good 


Angels 


bites 
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Angels being miniſtring Spirits, and this to execute either Judgment or 
Mercy, from their great Anceſtor, Lot; who could relate the Coming of 
the Angels, his own Preſervation, and the Deſtruction of Sodom, of his own 
Knowledge. The Arabs would have a parallel Confirmation from the Ex- 
perience of Hagar and Iſhmael, Gen. xvi. And the hiſtorical Part of the 
Book of Fob intimates, that the Notion of good and bad Spirits was familiar 
. to the ancient World. That theſe ſpiritual Beings were admitted, as Cour- 
tiers, into the Preſence of the Eternal King of the Univerſe ; and that, as 
great Monarchs converſed with their Courtiers and Generals, they had a 
Sort of heavenly Correſpondence with Him. And alſo that great Beings, 
tho' Rebels, might ſometimes be admitted, tho always in Character, as in- 
finitely below God, Fob i. | 
5. According to Moſes's Hiſtory, all their Notions of God were, that He 
was abſolutely ſupreme, with regard to all other Beings, viſible or inviſible ; 
not only over the material and animal World, which He governed by me- 
chanic Laws, but over all the ſpiritual World too. The good Angels are 
ever repreſented as his Attendants and heavenly Miniſters ; and the bad as 
abſolutely under his Controul, cognizable before Him for all their Actions, 
and liable to his irreſiſtible, Sentence for any Enormities which they com- 
mit, or any Diſorders they endeavour to introduce into his orderly World. 
So that the original Notions which Mankind could have, even of the World 
of Spirits, were very juſt. There was not one Fact, which God ſuffered to 
happen, which could lay a Foundation for early Atbeiſin, or for any impi- 
ous and profane Sentiments, for any Hereſies, or grand Errors in Religion, 
in the primitive World, or any thing like two Principles. And, from all 
this, it ſeems plain to me, that there was no Manner of Foundation laid for 
this Species of 1dolatry, the worſhipping either good or bad Spirits. J, 
us, doubtleſs, very juſtly obſerves, that this Abſurdity was produced by 
two great Cauſes, Corruption of Tradition, and enſuing to that, a Corrup- 
tion of Reaſon. They argued, fays our great Author, That, as there 
= 1 Nr buſh 2 Evil, in Plants and Animals, there 
* are wholeſome Fruits and the malignant Poiſons, the Aſp and Baſi- 
_ © lifk, as well as the uſeful Sheep or Cow; fo there are b 
* Famine and Storms, as well as fruitful, healthful and placid Seaſons in 
Nature. Here depraved Reaſon concluded, that both could not proceed 
from the ſame Parent of Good; and therefore they came to aſſign two 
* Principles, one of Good, the ather il. TER 
on this Subject, are. fo mu. 


it is very dubious whether he ſpeaks any thi 
Plain, that the World might have a Notion + 
Beings, and that there were Spirits both 
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and bad. But then their original Notions were fo clear, that both the good 
and the bad Spirits were under the abſolute Command and Controul of God, 
that it ſeems not probable, that they could degenerate into the Worſhip 
of either of them, till they had left off, in a great meaſure, if not wholly, 
the Worſhip of the ſupreme Deity. 
#7. They would, as I apprehend, be liable firſt to lapſe into the Notion of 
inferior Gods, which were not bad, and ſo might come, in the later Ages of 
Superſtition, to have, as from among the good Angels, their Gods of an in- 
ferior Order, marine or terreſtrial, as well as aerial. Hence might gradually 
ſpring up the amuſing Fables of the Nymphs and Fauns, the rural and ſyl- 
van, the mountain and fountain Deities, which were a Sort of Beings, that 
were thought to reſide in thoſe Retirements, and to have a kind of liar 
Dominion over them, as well as delight in them.—But I conceive, that theſe 
. Trneptia, which might be called almoſt innocent Fooleries, compared with 
ſome other Things, made up the Syſtem of later Paganiſm, of which there 
are no Traces in the Moſaic Accounts of Idolatry. There is no Hint of the 
Nymphs of Jordan, or the Nile, or any of the ſylvan Deities, which ſported 
on the Top of Carmel, or any other of the rural Retreats of the ancient Canaan. 
Whenever Men happened to have any of the ſpiritual Interviews, they were 
always with Angels. And it may, I think, be queſtioned whether they wor- 
ſhipped bad Beings, under that Notion, fo early. 
8. There are, indeed, ſome Paſſages in the Moſazc Writings, which, accord- 
ing to feveral Tranſlations, may be thought to intimate, that the Worſhip of 
the Devil had prevailed, as Levit. xvii. 7. and they ſhall 0 more offer their 
Sacrifices unto Devils. But then the Word here made uſe of, is: &vyy 
Schahirim, which is alſo the Hebrew Word for Goats, or a general Word for 
coarſe, hairy Animals. By this Paſſage it appears, they had, before this Time, 
facrificed to Schabirim; and, as this is meant of the Idolatry, which they had 
fallen into in Egypt,* it ſeems the moſt probable that they had, before the 
Egreſſion, conſecrated a Goat, as well as a C or Bull, and had worſhipped 
the Image of that Animal. So it may be conjectured, that the Goat, as an 
Emblem of Fecundity, was conſecrated either to the Sun or Moon, and might 
be, from the ſame Original with the Worſhip of Priapus, in the later Times 
of Greece or Rome, and Kindred to the impure Solemnities of Baal. Peor. 
For that, being a ſalacious Animal, might be thought a proper Emblem of 
| the Sun, as the great Fountain of prolific Influences. There might. be ſome- 
thing particularly deteſtable in theſe Sacrifices, and the Rites which attended. 
them, when they honoured an Animal, which took: to be an apt Emblem 
of Generation, Numb. xxv. 1, 2. But how they ſhould imagine a Goat to be 
1 more proper Emblem, or tation, of the Devil, than a Bull or Cow, 
ems to me wholly inexplicable. Tradition would have been more like to 
have recommended the Image of a Serpent, or the Serpent itſclf, ed... the 
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Medium, or Vehicle, of their Devotions to the Devil, or any miſchievous, 
malignant Being of a ſpiritual Nature, than the Goat, which was a tame 
Animal, and of the domeſtic Kind. —But, at the Time when the Alexandrian 

eus firſt tranſlated the Old Teſtament into Greek ; and the eus, which ſet- 
tled in the Eaſtern Provinces of the Macedonian Empire, might tranſlate it 
into the vulgar Chaldee ; Tdolatry might have multiplied into many new 
Branches, for which there were not Words in Mess Days. There was the 
Worſhip of Goats, and it might be attended with many indecent and obſcene 
Rites, as the Goat of Mendes, at and before the Age of the Tranſlation, 
and ſo might be tranſmitted down to Poſterity, under a very offenſive 
Idea, and the Tranſlators, having the Notion of the Devil, a potent evil 
Being, very familiar in their Days, they might tranſlate it Devils. As the 
Greek Verſien now doth the fame Word, Ja. xiii. 21. Satyrs ſhall dance there, 
| [Schabirim, Devils. ampme ix! At the Time of this Tranſlation being 
made, the Notion of all the Variety of inferior, fykvan Deities, was familiar 
in Paganiſm ; which might ſeduce them into the Practice of tranſlating the 
Names of ancient Superſtition by Words, which had a modern Idea annexed 
to them. And, as ſome Things, which were very diſtinctly underſtood, when 
the Law was given, might become obſcure, by the ceafing of the ancient 
Cuſtoms, to which they referred, theſe who tranſlated that Word, when ſuch 
Cuſtoms might not be common, uſed a Word which had a very bad Idea, 
tho' not that very Idea which was Original in the Law. Obſolete Superſti- 
tions might, in ſome few Inſtances, be thus loſt ; and yet the Law would 
be a Guard againſt an Evil, as bad as that which was firſt prohibited under 
that Word. 


SECT. III. 
On the Worſhip of Statues and Images. 


NOW proceed to examine, and attempt to explain, the other principal 
Additions to the firſt Idolatry. For they were all of later Date than the 
Sydereal Worſhip, and were, moſt probably, introduced with ſome Reference 
to it.— And, I apprehend, that the next Innovation in their Worſhip, or Addi- 
tion to their Syſtem of Idolatry, was the erecting little Columns, or Pillars, 
in Honour of the Sydereal Gods, the Sun, Moon, and Stars, and conſecrating 
Groves and Places of Devotion, in which theſe Statues, or Pillars, were placed, 
and where their Sacra were to be performed. I ſhall here make uſe of the 


fame Maxim, which I have laid down before, viz. That there muſt have 
been ſome pretended Reaſon for every Innovation in their Religion, and every 
Addition, which they introduced into their ſacred Solemnities. Even in our 
own Days, a new Ceremony is brought in on ſome pretended greater Decency, 

2 2 | or 
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or Solemnity, as that it is apt to ſtrike us more powerfully, and bring ſome 
uſeful Truth more affectingly to our Minds, by the frequent Uſe of it. 
Thus many new Ceremonies crept into the Chriſtian Church, near the Primi- 
tive Times ; and thus more grown and confirmed Ones are vindicated, by 
the learned Romaniſts, as in their 2 of the numerous Rites in ſo- 
lemnizing Baptiſm,* Sc. 

I. The Notion of the Omniſcience, and All-ſufficiency of the One true 
God, was fully imparted by Noah, to all the Tribes in the Diſperſion, and 
therefore all Original Worſhip was paid to him alone. But, when they came 
to worſhip his great Servants, tho at firſt in a ſubordinate Way, yet, as Error 

is very depraving, they might almoſt inſenſibly lapſe into a Forgetfulneſs of 
the ſupreme Deity, and fettle in their Duvetione to thoſe ſubordinate and 
ſecondary Gods.—And, as the Original, Patriarchal Worſhip was performed 
to the ſupreme God, the omniſcient Witneſs of all their Difficulties and 
Wants, fo all Places were alike facred to them. Altars were erected in 
ſuch Situations as were moſt convenient for the Worſhippers. This was the 
Practice of all the ancient Patriarchs, recorded by Moſes, who built Altars, 
where-ever they pitched their Tents. 

Religion has naturally but one Object, the Great Inviſible Being, all-know- 
ing and all-ſufficient, to whom all the intelligent World are to make their 
devout Applications. 

As the Objef# of Worſhip, we muſt conceive of Him as an infinite, inde- 
pendent, fovereign Mind, who has created all Things, abſolutely rules and 
governs all, and judges every Perſon, as to the Degrees of Proſperity or Ad- 
verſity, which they reſpectively deſerve ; as poſſeſſing all natural Perfections, 
omnipotent Power, and all- comprehending Knowledge, and exiſting in all 
Duration, and filing all Space -with his Preſence, He muſt be the natural 
Object of Truſt and Dependance for every one, at all Ti mes, and in all Places. 
This is the God of the Univerſe, whom the Greateſt ought to fear, and on 
whom the Weakeſt may rely, and therefore, whom all ſhould worſhip — 
But, when the Object of religious Worſhip was once changed from One to 
many, it would ſpeedily degenerate into this farther Alteration from the origi- 
nal Notion of One infinite, into that of many finite Gods, And, tho the No- 
tion of one infinite Deity might not be quite loſt, for ſome Ages; ; yet ac- 
cuſtoming themſelves frequently to pray to many Gods, and to put their 
Truſt in thoſe viſible Beings, the heavenly Luminaries, to whom they made 
their religious Addreſſes, their Sentiments would be gradually corrupted and 
debauched. By thinking of the infinite, inviſible God but ſeldom, and ſel- 
dom praying to Him, it would come to this at laſt, that they would not think 
of Him at all.—And, when Men came to put their Truſt in two or three, 
er in any more than One God, they could ſcarce avoid falling into the Notion 
of finite Gods. They could not but think, that each of theſe Gods had their 


own 
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own individual Power, and individual Knowledge. The Sun had it's own 
Power, and the Moon had it's own Power, and the Stars had each of them 
their own Power. Their Powers muſt, therefore, be each of them finite, 
and limited. The Power of the Sun was as much ſhort of all Power, as 
thoſe Powers amounted to, which the Moon and Stars were in Poſſeſſion of, 
in an independent Way. | | 

2. As ſoon as the Notion of fte Gods came to prevail, the Notion of in- 
terfering Competitors and Rival Gods could not be long kept out of their 
degenerate Syſtem, —If they conceived the Powers of their Gods to be equal, 
then they might poſſibly interfere ; ſo that, by the Energy of two equal, 
oppoſite Powers, nothing could be done. If they apprehended them to be 
unequal, a Worſhipper of the inferior God might be baffled in his Expecta- 
tions, by the Power of the ſuperior Deity ; tho' he had been ever fo pun- 
ctual in his Devotions to the meaner, heavenly Power. And again; as none 
of the Sydereal Gods could be infinite in Knowledge, any more than in Power, 
I can fee no Security that their Worſhippers could ever have, that the different 
Gods would always approve the ſame Thing. And, if they did not always 
approve the ſame Thing, the Will of the more potent Deity would always 
prevail; unleſs He could be believed to connive at the Actions of an inferior 
Deity, or that the Gods were indifferent and unconcerned about all Events ; 
except when they were moved by our Prayers and Sacrifices. - 

3. In Connection with the Notion of finite Gods, they could not well 
avoid ſliding into the diſcouraging Sentiment of abſent Gods. This the very 
Aſpects of the heavenly Luminaries would ſuggeſt to them. They ſaw the 
Sydereal Gods were, in a Senſe, finite ; for their Bodies were limited, or 
bounded, on all Sides ; they were but in one Place at once. In the Morning 
they ſaw the Sun himſelf in a different Part of his Orbit, or celeſtial Journey, 
than at Noon or Night. They could not but obſerve, that the Stars often 
diſappeared, or ſeemed abſent, and that the heavenly Bodies were changing 
Hemiſpheres every Minute, as they ſucceſſively roſe to one, they ſet to another 
City, in perpetual Revolutions. | 

4. They might naturally enough fall into the diſcouraging Notion of gene- 
ral Gods, or Gods, who minded all the World alike, which muſt very much 
damp their Hopes of Succeſs in their particular Devotions. They could not 
but obſerve, that the Effects, which the heavenly Luminaries had upon human 
Affairs, were in a way of common and general Operation, fo that their In- 
fluences were very much alike in the ſame Region, and about the ſame Time. 

The moſt devout Worſhipper of the San could not but obſerve, that the 
Sun warmed and lighted Millions, as well as himſelf, every Day; that thoſe, 
who were the moſt indevout, had their Days as long, and as bright as his, 
their Air as calm, and their Seaſons as placid, as thoſe who were moſt careful 
in their Sacrifices. They obſerved, that the Moon's nightly Influences were 


extended alike to all about them. And what Good, or Hurt, any Planet did, 
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by it's ſalutiferous or malignant Rays, as to healthy or fickly Seaſons, was much 
alike to all about them, apd might as often be fatal to the Devout, as the In- 
devout and Profane. A Difficulty in this Caſe would ariſe, How they 
ſhould, by their Prayers, obtain an Intereſt in the particular Protection, and 
ſpecial Guardianſhip of their Gods? 'Theſe Sydereal Deities could not be the 
Objects of particular Confidence and Truſt in any Emergencies. If they dif. 
penſed their Favours, or Influences, only in a common, promiſcuous Way. 
Both true Piety and Superſtition ſeem to agree in this, that the Object of 
particular Devotion muſt be ſuch a Being, as can diſtinguiſh, and can hear 
us, and help us in ſuch a manner, as He doth not afford to the Irreligious 
and Profane, 'and this in all Extremities, at all Times, and in all Places, when: 
we pray unto him. 
I would next obſerve, that this Notion of finite, rival, abſent, or general 
Gods, muſt unavoidably caſt the Worſhippers into great Uncertainties and Per- 
plexities of Mind, whenever they — for perſonal and particular Deliver- 
ances, in any preſſing Emergencies. Inſtead of affording them any com- 
poſed, ſteady Hopes in their Religion, and any fatisfying rational Confidence 
and Truſt in the Objects of it; this Notion muſt rather create Anxieties, 
gloomy Fears, diſtracting Doubts and Deſpondencies, whenever Men came 
into new Straits. There is a Declivity in the Paths of Error, in which the 
Deſcent is ſimilar to that of heavy Bodies, the Velocities increaſing, - the fur- 
ther they proceed. When this corrupt Creed of Polythezſm had prevailed 
awhile ; when it no longer pleaſed, on account of its Novelty ; and, when 
it had rendered the true Notion of God very obſcure; it would be very like 
to betray them into one of theſe Evils. Either, 
5. Abſolute Irreligion and Atherſm, or a dark, inventive and unſatisfying 
Superſtition. Polythezſm might naturally enough nouriſh Irreligion and Atheiſm. 
For, if once Men came to familiarize their Thoughts to the Notion of many 
Gods, they could not but think of finite Gods, which, in conſequence, might 
be ſometimes abſent. If they had now loſt the Notion of One infinite God, 
ſo that they were reduced to the Neceſſity of truſting in theſe finite Deities, 
or none; it might very eaſily happen, that when they fell into inextricable 
Straits and Embarraſſments in their Affairs, and found no Relief by their De- 
votions, they might begin to indulge a ſecret Diſtruſt of that God, in whoſe 
Aid they had before confided, as being a finite Deity. They might ſuſpect 
Him to be either too weak to relieve them, or indifferent and unconcerned 
about their Aﬀairs, or averſe to their Requeſts. When they had proceeded 
thus far, it was but a Step further, to begin a ſullen Suſpicion of all the other 
Gods, as they were all finite too. A finite God is fo great an Incongruit 
and Abſurdity, that, when Men were preſt with Difficulties, out of which 
they could not extricate themſetves, they muſt inevitably fall into exing 
Doubts and Fears; fo that, at firſt, they would have but little, and at laſt, 
nothing to truſt in. Their frequent returning Straits would require a potent, 
| , preſent 
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preſent Deity, always able, and, in Circumſtances and Conditions, 
always willing, to relieve them. But when the Worſhi conceived of 
them as finite Beings, and when they were ſoured with their Sufferings 
and diſappointed Hopes in Prayers and Sacrifices, and had circulated thro' 
the whole Catalogue of their Gods, in unavailing Devotions, theſe gloomy 
Doubts arifing from all this, might naturally terminate in an Epicurean 
Atheiſm. 

6 If they fell not into downright Irreligion and Atheiſm, they would 
be very like to fink into a dark, inventive Superſtition, to find out different 
Methods of making their Gods attentive and propitious to them. The in- 
congruous Syſtem of many, that is finite Gods, would conſtrain them to 
have recourſe to new Expedients, to obtain the Favour of their Gods, when 
they had long prayed in vain. It would put them upon making the beſt 
Proviſion they could againſt the Inconveniences which they were aware of, 
in ſo bad a Theology ; as to the Inattention of their finite Deities, and to ſilence 
their Doubts, and anſwer, or obviate their Scruples.—One great and obvious 
Fear would be, as to the Abſence, or Indrfferency and Unconcern of their 
Gods about the Affairs of their Worſhippers. And as Superſtition chiefly 
drives Men to pray in particular Exigencies and Extremities, if they found: 
themſelves poſſeſſed with theſe Fears, their Devotion would be very ſpirit- 
leſs. If the God was abſent, when a beloved Conſort, or favourite Child; 
hy at the Point of Death, their Prayers would be attended with no Hope. 

7. In theſe and ſuch like Circumſtances, Superſtition, for ever laborious. 
in Error, found out the Device of erecting little Columns, Pillars or Sta- 
tues, ini Honour of the Sydereal Gods, and then planted and conſecrated 
Groves or ſome retired Places, in which to place them. To: theſe they 
hoped the Gods would have a particular Regard and Attention, as being 
conſecrated to their particular Honour, and ſet apart for their Worſhippers 
aflembling in Companies, or reſorting alone, to preſent their Supplications. 
—After this, when they often met with Diſappointments as before, they 
might add a new Invention of conſecrating particular Perſons, dedicated to 
the ſpecial Service of that Deity, who ſhould perform their Sacrifices, and 
preſent _ Prayers, and obſerve all the Sacra, or anyone for the. 
appealing the offended Deity, and expiating the Crimes of the Worſhippers, 
that the God might "gs ns fs 5 it is that the 
Inſtitution of Prieſts was much later than the Conſecration of Hillars and 
Groves. For, as the firſt Sacrificers,, who preſided in Family Ions, . 
were, doubtleſs, the Heads of Families; ſo probably: the Heads of: the Na- 
tions, or the chief Magiſtrates, prefided for ſome Ages, at the more public 
Solemnities of Religion, within their ſeveral little States or Cities. 

9. Tho there be no ancient Author,, who gives us an Account- of the 
firſt ſetting up of theſe Statues or Pillars, or attempts. to: relate the original 
Reaſons for z, yet, if we may make Conjectures, I cannot —— 
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that this may be eſteemed a very natural one, as to the Cauſes or Reaſons 
of the primitive Dedication of theſe Images and Groves, that it was to en- 
gage the Gods to a ſpecial Preſence at thoſe Places, and a peculiar Attention 
to what was tranſacted to their Honour at them. For they could not ap- 
hend, that a Log or Stone of their own faſhioning or rearing could have 
ne to fave, more than any other Log, fince they could not of them- 
ſelves, or by their own Power, put any new Virtue into it. But we are 
not wholly without Authorities; that it was fo apprehended as to the Pre- 
ſence of ho Gods. The celebrated Maimonides gives this Account of the 
Zabian Opinions on this Subject, which {he ſays) is extracted from the an- 
cient Monuments of Sabiamſm. 
They erected Images and Statues to the Stars; to the Sun Golden 
25 Ones, to the Moon Silyer, and ſo they divided the Metals among the 
Stars and Planets. They then built Chapels or Temples to them, and 
" the Statues in them, imagining that certain Virtues of the Stars 
<< were infuſed into them, and that ſome Ethereal Spirit reſided m them, 
«© whereby there was, as it were, a preſent Intelligence.” * And if this 
Jeuiſb Rabbi ſhould be ſuſpected of any Miſrepreſentation, we have the 
Teſti of a very learned Heathen Philoſopher Plotinus, who, like the other 
Platonifts of that Age, laboured to repreſent Paganiſin as plauſibly as poſſible *; 
and yet it is evident, from the Manner of introducing this Account, that even 
Phetinus himſelf did not derive this Explication from any of the very an- 
cient Authors; who could aſſign the real Motives, or Reaſons, on which 
the firſt Idblaters ated, when they ſet up theſe Pillars or Statues. But he 
himſelf, upon a careful Weighing of the Matter, excogitates a Reaſon of 
this Praftice of Images ; and conjectures that they might at firſt act from 
- 7 s fo me, pes J, ut Salt c, That the ancient wiſe Men, 
* who defired to have the Gods eſpecially preſent with them; when they 
+ had made Statues, and performed religious Ceremonies, as at the Con- 
«« ſecration of thoſe Statues, they fixed their Thoughts on the Nature of 
the Univerſe, or the Soul of the World; and they gathered from thence, 
* that the Nature of or Aima Anima Mundi, 1. Adly drawn down or 
may be moſt cafily detained MD pan, if 
it, and fit to take the Impreſſion, fo as to 
or Spirit.” + 
rity in this Explication, but the Point I am 
; "_ = apprehended a certain heavenly 
ed in thoſe Statues, which were rightly de- 
| Power and Ener nergy of the Gods was always, clpe- 
t with them. It is probable they did not reafon 'fo philoſo- 
at firſt, ae Fiviens here repoetttits them. But they were — 
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with the Apprehenſion of their Gods being ſometimes abſent, or inattenti ve 
to their Devotions; and ſo were driven to fix theſe ſacred Statues and 
Groves, in Hopes to have the Gods more eſpecially obſervant of their 
Prayers, at thoſe Places, and more-preſent with them. 

It is true, indeed, the only Editor of this Philoſopher's Works, Marfilzus 
Ficinus, gives this Title to this Chapter of Plotinus, Of the Power of Magic 
to bring down the Spirit of the Gods, But the Paſſage, I have cited, ſeems 
ta me rather to refer to the ordinary Reaſons of the ancient Pagans, for 
ſetting up their Images, to the Honour of the Gods ; viz. that they hoped 
the Preſence of a Divine Spirit would be more eſpecially inherent in the 
Images, on account of their dedicating them religiouſly to the God, than to 
any Account of magical Incantations. 

Further we muſt obſerve, that there are ſome Intimations in ancient Hiſ- 
tory, that this Notion of abſent Gods was alledged againſt Idolaters, as an 
Abſurdity in their Religion. That ſevere Irony of the Hebrew Prophet, 
made uſe of, to the Prieſts of Baal, 1 Kings xvii. 27. is grounded on this 
Opinion, that their Gods might be abſent, or otherwiſe engaged, ſo as not 
to be at Leiſure to attend or help their Worſhippers. Cry aloud, for be is 
a Gad; either be is talking, or he is purſuing, or he is on @ Fourney, or per- 
adventure he fleepeth, and be awaked. — And that Idolaters themſelves 
were not without their Doubts and Suſpicions on this Head, notwithſtand- 
ing all their Expedients, appears particularly from that. impious Piece of 
Flattery of the Athenians to Demetrius Poliarcetes, when they received him 
with Divine Honours into their City. It is related by Atbenæus, and Part of 
the profane Hymn is ſet down by that curious, entertaining Writer, Lib. 6. 
Pp. 253. apud me. | 
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* O Thou Son of the mighty God, Neptune, and the Goddeſs Venus 
Other Gods are either far from us, or they are deſtitute of Hearing, or 
they are no Gods, or they are unconcerned about our Affairs. But Thee 
e behold, a preſent God, not of Wood or Stone, but a true Deity.” 
Now it is very plain, That the Pagan World did ſoon introduce this 
Practice of erecting Columns and Statues in Honour of their Gods, and (I 
think) this was originally in Honour of the Sydereal Deities, or heavenly 
Bodies. This was done, for ſome Reaſons, which ſeemed to them to be 
ſatisfactory, at that Time; and this of engaging the ſpecial Preſence, or At- 
tention, of their Gods, ſeems to-be the moſt natural that can be thought of. 
n er. 
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SECT. III. 
What Sort of Images, or Statues, were the firſt. 


UT we muſt now enquire what Sort of Idols or Statues were the 
firſt, which were made uſe of, for religious Purpoſes, or the Uſes of 
Superſtition, And we have not, I apprehend, any Intimation, that 1. The 
Arts of Statuary and Painting were arrived at any great Perfection fo early 
as the Uſe of Idols in their Religious Worſhip. Wherefore it is not probable, 
that thoſe firſt Symbols of the Sydereal Gods could have been any very ar- 
tificial or curious Figures. — Beſides the Bodies of the Stars, and Sun and 
Moon being, to Appearance, only luminous Globes of Fire or Light, it is 
not eaſy to conceive what Figures they could think of, by which to repre- 
ſent them.—But, as we have no Writers of remote Pagan Antiquity, except 
the Greeks, we muſt make uſe of their Evidence, as far as it will go, for 
clearing this Point. hg cc 

2. The, firſt Symbols of the Gods were, according to the ancient Greet 
Writers, ſmall Pillars or Columns, which they fet up, and dedicated to 
their Honour, before which the Worſhippers paid their Devotions, and pre- 
ſented their Prayers and Vows, and offered their Sacrifices. Theſe facred 
Pillars, or little Columns, were called 5xxa: and age. The Greek Tranſlators 
made uſe of the Word π in "tranſlating Malzebah in Levrt. xxvi. 1. Ye 
ſhall not rear up a ſtanding Image, as our Tranſlators expreſs it. So in 
Deut. xvi. 22. Neither ſhalt thou ſer up any Image or Pillar. Theſe ſeem 
to have been fixed Columns erected in ſome Place which they dedicated for 
the Dwelling or Reſidence of the God. Theſe original Columns were of dif- 
ferent Shape, pyramidal or cylindrical, or quadrangular. They were moſt 
commonly pyramidal, or conical, eugzueads;, when dedicated to the Aſtereal 
Gods ; and cylindrical, when, in later Times, they dedicated them to the 
Earth. This ſeems natural enough to the Simplicity of thoſe early Ages, 
who had no early Patterns of Image-Worſhip to copy from; and who, as 
I apprehend, were finking gradually into ter Barbariſm and Ignorance, 
the further they were removed from the Age of the general Diſperſion, for 
ſome Time. 5 | | | 3 

That this was the moſt ancient Kind of Idol-Worſhip, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus * declares to be his own Opinion; Before they arrived at any great 
Accuracy in Statuary, and the Making of Images, the ancient Idolaters 
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« erected certain Columns or Pillars, as the Seats of the Gods; in which 
e they might reſide among them. Agdjupuele 3, and certain Divine Powers 
« or Virtues*might be preſent with them.” 

The ſame learned Father quotes another Paſſage concerning the ſacerdotal 
Attendance of Callithoe, the firſt Prieſteſs of Juno Argiva, which intimates 
what Kind of Idol ſhe attended upon. | 


Kaanlon xau Soy . O j W Baoinums 
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«© Callithoe was the Prieſteſs of the Juno of Argos, who was firſt adorned 
« with ſacred Fillets and Veſtments, to attend on the ſtately Column of the 
« celeſtial Queen, or who firſt adorned the ſtately Column, which was the 
« Symbol of the Goddeſs, with facred Robes and Diadems.” 

Theſe Pillars were ſet up as a Sort of Pledges of the Preſence of their Deities. 
And this was as far as they could well go at firſt. For, as the heavenly Bo- 
dies had no Shape of their own, to diſtinguiſh them from each other, except 
their apparent Magnitudes, or their Colours and different Luſtre and Intenſe- 
neſs of Light; and, as they had. no Figure, or Shape, to diſtinguiſh them 
from other viſible Objects, unleſs lucid S could be taken for their Shape ; 
ſo the firſt 1dolaters could not have any Notion, in the Beginning, of erecting 
any Statues to them, in human Shape, or- any other Animal Figure, which 
ſhould be conſidered to have any Reſemblante to them. 

3. The Materials, indeed, of theſe conſecrated Columns, were very. differ- 
ent at firſt, and were diverſified and multiplied both in Coſt and Art, as Su- 
perſtition inexęaſed- They begun with dedicating Pillars of Wood and Stone, 
which were vety coarſe and inartificial in their Structure, as well as cheap in 
their Materials. Pauſanias gives a celebrated Iuſtance of this Kind, in his 
Deſcription of the City of Phare in Achaia.* Near the Statue of Mercur 
* (fays he) there wetw ſet up near thirty Stones of a gular Form. A 
e theſe the Pharians pa ſome Worſhip to, calling each of them after the 
Name of ſome God.” But the moſt remarkable is, the Note which fol- 
lows. © Indeed, (ſays Pau) it was the Cuſtom of all the ancient 
* Greeks, to worſhip ſuch{Fnde, unpoliſhed, unwrought Stones, Gg AN, 
<* inſtead of more regular Statues.” | 4 

There are ſeveral more Inſtances of the ſame Kind, collected by this curious 
Antiquary, in his Travels thro Greece, which evidence, that the firſt Idols, 
in that Country, were both of common and cheap Materials, and of very rude - 
and inartificial Make. Pauſan. in Bavotrus. Bid. Achaicis. And the moſt 
ancient Accounts of the Idolatry of all Nations, intimate the ſame Thing. 
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Clemens Alexandrinus (in Cohort. ad Gentes) obſerves, that a wooden Block, 
or Trunk of a Tree, was an ancient Statue of Funo, at Samos. Plutarch in- 
forms us, that two Beams of Timber, joined by two other ſhorter croſs Beams, 
was the old Repreſentation of Caſtor and Pollux. The Romans anciently wor- 
ſhipped a Spear inſtead of a Statue of Mars, as Clemens ſays from Varro.“ 
There were, indeed, many ancient Nations, who uſed no Images, nor 
even Temples or Altars. Herodotus + tells us, that the ancient Perfians 
e diſuſed all theſe, and that they eſteemed thoſe, who did make uſe of 
* them, guilty of great Folly.” But this Per/fian Sentiment ſeems to refer 
chiefly to the Practice of Image-worſhip : © For, (ſays Herodotus) this was, 
in my Opinion, becauſe they did not, like the Greeks, __ that the 
* Gods were deſcended from Mankind. 2 Ou aviperrogute: Wojusa: 
They might, notwithſtanding, have ſome ſacred Symbols of the Gods ; 
for the great Hiſtorian tells us, immediately after, that they worſhipped the 
«© Sun, Moon, and Stars, the Earth, Fire, and Winds ; and that theſe were 
« their only ancient Gods, even from the Beginning.” And they might have 
fome * *. Grove, or venerable high Place, tho' they had no Temples 
at firſt ; for he obſerves, that © the Tops of the A were holy.“ 
Maximus Tyrius, in his celebrated 3540 Diſſertatisn upon this Queſtion, 
Whether Statues ſhould be dedicated Tho he — ſo * 2 Pains to prove, 
that the Gods ſhould be worſhipped by the Medium of Statues in human 
% Shape ; becauſe our Minds are the 4 — Similitude of the Gods; and 
* that, therefore, our Bodies may be thought the moſt fit to repreſent them; 
<« yet he acknowledges, that . & Worſhip of many Nations was without 
* any human Statues; and ſome without any Images at all. F 
The Per fan: (ſays he) worſhip Fire, that voracious and inſatiable Ele- 
* ment; and he exclaims againſt them as highly abſurd, that they ſhould 
, pals by, or neglect, thoſe a, Or Statues, viz. Objedts of — Ga the 
* mild * lucid Sun, the uſeful Ocean, the fruitful Rivers, the re- 
e freſhing Air, = the Heavens themſelves ; to confine their Devotion to 
« this raging and moſt violent Element — The Egyptian Practices are equally 
* cenſurable, who worſhip a Bull, a Bird, or a Goat; not to mention the va 
« rious Monſters of the Nik, who have alt mortal Body, and contemptible 
* Life, where their God dies, and Þ lamented? as well as worſhipped.” . It is 
evident, that our 2 opher is here Egypt, with the Worſhip of 
brute Animals, 2 not only their Statues, ſo that he ſpeaks of their later 14- 
latries. He pr 2 Heſperian Tdi ans hold the Mountain Atlas to 
be ſacred, Lat prune lofty Hill was inſtead of a Statue to them, and him they 
* 27 even in Oaths.” —The Cæltæ worſhip Jupiter, but the Celtic Sta- 
2 wpiter, is a ſtately Oak, y 
Pœonians worſhip r but the only Image or Statue of the Sun, 
66 among 
* id. p. 30. f Lib. I. c. 131. t Max. Tyr. Difſert, 38. p. 400. Edit. Davis. 
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« among that People, is a ſmall Globe, or Ball, , upon a long Pole. 
« The Arabians worſhip a God, which, ſays our Author, I know not what 
« to call, but the dyaxue, or Image, which I ſaw among them, was only a 
« quadrangular Stone. The Inhabitants of Paphos worſhip Yenus, but the 
« Statue is moſt like a white Pyramid,” —Now, if the Statues erected to the 
Gods, which were worſhipped ſo late, as the Reign of Antoninus Pius were 
ſuch rude and ſhapeleſs Things, this demonſtrates the very high Antiquity of 
this Uſage. For, in thoſe Days, and long before, Statuary was arrived at a 
great Perfection. 
What Herodian tells us of the Phenician Deity, the Sun, which, in 
their Language, they called Heliggabalus, is alſo fully to our preſent Purpoſe. 
« This, ſays he, was the Phænician God, which all the circumjacent Country 
“ had in the higheſt Veneration. There was a moſt magnificent Temple 
« erected to him, adorned with much Gold and Silver, and Variety of 
e coſtly Stones of much Curioſity, Elegance and Expence. But (as he adds 
« afterwards) there was no Statue, or regular Image, after the manner of the 
% Greeks and Romans ; but only a great Stone, circular at the Baſe, and gra- 
e dually leſſening to a Point, like a Cone. The ſacred Stone was of a black 
Colour, and they pretended, that it deſcended from Heaven, or fell from 
%% Fupiter.— This was in the Reign of Heliogabalus, who, tho' a Monſter 
himſelf, lived in an Age, when every Art was at it's Height. And when, 
therefore, ſuch mean Statues could not be made uſe of, out of Neceſſity, but 
muſt have been only venerable, for their high Antiquity ; and ſo may be taken 
for the Patterns and Samples of primitive 1dolatry. And, tho' our Author 
takes Notice of magnificent Temples, and the coſtly Furniture of them, yet we 
have Reaſon to conclude, That that Temple was much more modern, than the 
Image, or Statue itſelf, which was placed in it ; for the Temple favours: of 
the Grandeur and Wealth of modern Times, and the Statue of the Simplicity 
of more ancient Ones. The Grandeur of the Priefts, mentioned by Herod:an, 
alſo, appears to be modern. | 
Tacitus, the celebrated Roman Hiſtorian, in his Diſcourſe of the Cuſtoms 
of the ancient Germans, among other Things, gives us an Account of their 
religious Opinions and Rites, thus: T They did not think it worthy of the 
Grandeur and Dignity of the Gods, to encloſe them within Walls, or to 
** repreſent them by any Reſemblance of the human Figure and Countenance : 
But they conſecrated Groves, and deep, ſhady Woods to them, whoſe ſo- 
** lemn dark Receſſes they held facred, as the Reſidence of the Gods. 
This Paſſage intimates, that in ſome of thefe facred Woods, there were no 
Images, or Idols, at all. But yet, notwithſtanding the Sacredneſs of the 
Centre of the Wood, or holy Place, it is evident, from what Tacitus obſerves 
a little before, p. 633. that they muſt have had ſome Sort of moveable Image, 
| cor 
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or Pillar. * For, when they went to War, they took their Gods with them 
« into the Field; which were Signa detracta Lucis, their Images taken from 
* the ſacred Groves.” So that they were not wholly without Idols, or ſome 
Symbols and: Pledges of the Preſence of their Gods; but only they had none 
in human Shape. | 

But, as the learned Dr. Owen conjectures, the Germans might have, inſtead 


of Stones or Columns, which the more Eaſtern Countries erected, a living, 


growing Oak, or the Trunk of an ancient One, as a Symbol of the Aſtereal 
Gods. To this Claudian ſeems to refer, in his firſt Panegyric on Stilico. In 


recounting the Quiet that enſued on his Victories, Claud. de Laud. Stilic. Pan. J. 


«© Ut procul Herciniæ per vaſta filentia Syluæ 
Vienari tutò liceat ; Lucoſque vetuſta 

„ Relligione truces, at Robora Numinis inſtar 
© Bgarbaris —— 


And Lacan hints at the like Sort of rude Deities, 


—< Simulachraque mæſta Deorum 
Arte carent, cefiſque extant informia Truncis. 


* Tpſe Situs, putrique facit jam robore pallor 
% Attonitos.” \ 


 Phileſtratus, Vit. Apol. Lib. V. cap. 1. relates, that there was a very ancient 
Temple at Gades, dedicated to Hercules, but in which there was no Statue, 
4yeaauz, but mean, unſculptured Altars, and that the Inhabitants ſhewed ſome 
mes, Pillars, inſcribed with certain unknown Characters, of a quadrangular 
Form like Anvils. | | 
Now, ſo many Inſtances of ancient Columns, Pillars, or Statues, ſet up for 
the Purpoſes of Superſtition, of mean Materials and Structure, and which were 
as much venerated, as the moſt correct and laboured Statues of Afier- ages, 
tho' adorned with all the Improvements of Sculpture, and Statuary, are a 
plain Intimation, that gels were at firſt rude, inartificial Things, not framed 


in human, or any other animal Shape whatſoever, from the Beginning. 


RS = Oe CHAP 28 
On the Accounts of Idolatry, in the Books of Moſes, &c. 


TF HIS Account of the Original of 7dblatry, which is given by Pagan 
Writers, may be, in a great meaſure, confirmed by the Hiſtory of the 

Old Teftament itſelf ; and this: muſt be more ſatisfactory, as theſe Accounts of 
the facred Hiſtory will reach back, much nearer to the Times of the Begin- 
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ning of Worſhip, by ſenſible Signs, Images, or corporeal Repreſentations, 
than thoſe to which the Authors I have cited, can be ſuppoſed to refer. — 
The Accounts, which I have given of the Ohects of their Worſhip, the heavenly 
Bodies, their Images, or Columns, and their ſacred Groves, where they ſet up 
their Pillars, and performed their ſuperſtitious Sacra to them, are all, I think, 
pretty clearly eſtabliſhed by the Old Teflament. —As to the Names of the Gods, 
which - were made uſe of in thoſe Oriental Countries, round about Canaan, 
they are, indeed, different from the Names which occur, among the Writings 
of the Greeks and Romans: As Baal, Aſbterotb, Moloch, Chemoſh, Dagon, &c. 
And many learned Men have wearied themſelves to find out who theſe Gods, 
or what the Idols, were. Some have conjectured, that they were deified Mor- 
tals, or Hero Gods ; and here again, there has been a Diverſity of Opinions : 
Some ſuppoſing them to be Antediluvians ; and others, Noah and his Sons, or 
the Patriarchs and Heads of the different Nations, in their Settlements after 
the Diſperſion. But the Opinion which ſeems to me the moſt probable, is, 
that theſe were Names for the Sun and Moon eſpecially, and ſome other re- 
markable Stars, or Planets, viz. the Sydereal Deities. Theſe were their 
Names in Deification, or Conſecration, and in the Language of Superſtition. 
And I find Dr. Owen and Voffius in the ſame Sentiments ; with many other 
learned Men. What makes this probable is, that it is certain, they worſhip- 
ped the heavenly Bodies very early; whereas, there is no Evidence of their wor- 
ſhipping any Hero Gods, in thoſe early Ages. There is no Warning, or Pro- 
hibition, expreſsly againſt bis Practice, in all the Books of Moſes ; but there 
are ſeveral againſt tbe other ; which intimates, that the one was, and the other 
was not, in Uſe, when Moſes wrote the Laws of the Hebrew State. 
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. 
Of Alſhteroth. 


SHALL begin wich Aſpteroth, as this Name firſt occurs in the Moſaic 

iſtory, This Name, or Word, ſometimes denotes. a Place, ſometimes 
a Deity, and ſometimes other Things, diſtinct from both. FOE 

1. It ſometimes denotes a Place. The firſt Mention of it is, Ger. xiv. 5. 
in the fourteenth Tear, came Chedorlaomer, and the Kings that were with him, 
and mote the Nepbaims in ASHTEROTH CARNAIM. Moſt In have 
underſtood this to be the Name of a Town, or City, near which the Confe- 
derate Eaftern Kings diſcotnfited the Rephaims. * Why it ſhould be called 
ſo, is not agreed by the Oriental Critics. Some have fancied it was called 
Carnaim, from ſome two topped Hill, which was near it, becauſe: Carnaim 
is the dual Number, from Keren, an Horn ; others conjecture, that it 4 


® Synop. Critic. in Loc. 
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ſo named, from the horned Sheep. * But theſe Things, at this Diſtance of 
Time, muſt be very precarious; and the Names of Places are often given ſo 


fancifully, and from ſuch minute Circumſtances, that it is difficult to aſcer- 
tain their Original. As is plain from the firſt Names, which were given to 
the Countries of America, by the Spaniards, Engh/h, and other Adventurers, 
on their Arrival there. 

We find it again, as the Name of a Place, Deut. i. 4. Being the Royal 
City of Og, one of thoſe Potent Amorite Princes, who was conquered by the 
Hebrews, under Mo/es's Conduct. And, when we find this Name to have 
been given to many different Places, in different Countries, we may conclude, 
that it aroſe from ſome Occafion common to them all. 

2. Again; this Word, or Name, is often expreſsly made ufe of, as the Name 
of a Deity. Thus, in deſcribing the Apoſtacy of the Hebrew Nation, Judges 
Hi. 13. They forſook the Lord, and ſerved Baal and Afhteroth, which were 
the Gods of the Nations round about them. Aſbteroth was alſo a Philiſtine 
Deity, who had a Houſe, or little Temple, dedicated to him, in which Saufs 
Armour was hung up, after the great Victory at G:/boa, in which that Prince 
and his Sons fell, 1 Sam. xxxi. 10. This was alſo the Name of a Deity of 
the Sidonians, 1 Kings xi. 5. Solomon followed Aſbrerotb, the Goddeſs of the 
"Sidonians Now, as theſe Countries were pretty remote from each other, it 
-ſeems probable, that the Places which were named Aſbteroth, in different 
Countries, were fo called, on account of there being ſolemn Sacra performed 
to the Deity, Aſbrerotb, near, or in thoſe Places, from which Circumſtance 
theſe Cities had their Names. 

. 3. But we muſt further note, That Afbteroth is not only made uſe of, for 
the proper Name of a Place, or of a God; but it is a Word to expreſs @ Thing, 
that is Flocks, and, particularly Flocks of Sheep, in the Hebrew Tongue, Deut. 
XXviii. 4. BLESSED SHALL be the Fruit of thy Body, and the Fruit of thy 
Ground, the Increaſe of thy Kine, and the FLocks of thy Sheep [Aſhteroth.] 
So again, ver. 18. Curſed ſhall be the FLocks of thy Sheep. And in ver. 51. 
God threatening to ſend a mighty Nation againſt them, for their Diſobedience, 
denounces this Deſolation, —They ſhall not leave t Wine, or Oil, or tte 
Increaſe of thy Kine, or FLocks [Aſhteroth] of thy Sheep, or ſmaller Cattle, 
until they have deſtroyed thee. This Word Aſbteroth is tranſlated Flocks in 
our Ferfien, and by Words of the fame I in all other Tranſlations ; 
and common Senſe requires that it ſhould be fo : For, tho' they might te 

curſed in Aftteroth, their Idol, yet the Promiſe, in wer. 4. could not be made 
good, in this Senſe ; they could not be BLEED in Him by the Word, or 
Promiſe of God, who will not give bis Glory i% another, nor bis Praiſe to 
grauen Images. 

4. I now come to enquire what Pagan Deity was worſhipped under the 

Name 


* Perhaps it might be ſo named, from its worſhippi Aſhteroth which fied the Moon, 
which br. like | bake ſoon — Change. 15 n 
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Name of Aſbteroth; and what we may conceive to have been the Occafions 
of its having that Name. 

Some of the Names of their Gods were given them in the pompous Lan- 
guage. of Superſtition, to denote their greateſt Qualities, and others to expreſs 
their particular Expectations from their Gods. Thus Baal, Moloch, and the 
like, denote Supremacy, Dominion, and Power; but A/bteroth, in the plural 
Form of the Word, ſeems to me to point out an Office- Gad, if the Expreſ- 
fion may be allowed, one to whom they prayed, at fir, on a particular Bu- 
ſineſs or Occaſion, more eſpecially, at leaſt. 

I am of Opinion, that Aſbteroth, which was fo celebrated a Deity among 
all the ancient Nations adjacent to Canaan, was the Moon, and that, under 
that Name of Deification, they worſhipped this Luminary. It is obvious, 
that when the heavenly Bodies were deified, they had other Names given 
them, in the Calendar, as I may fay, or in the pompous Language of Su- 
perſtition, than in their natural Language. The Sun was no longer called by 
the common Name of that Luminary in the Heavens, but Baal, a Name of 
Dignity, Dominion, and Power. In another Country, he had the Name of 
Moloch, an Appellation of like princely Signification and Import. The Moon 
alſo had its Name of Deification, which I take to have been Aſbterotb, a 
Name of Office, or expreſſive of ſome particular Expectations, which they 
had from that Luminary, with regard to their Hocts. Various Conjectures 
have been made by Learned Men, as to the Original of this Name A/>teroth. 
Thus R. D. Kimchi is cited by Selden. de Diis Syr. 232. that this Deity was 
called Aſbterotb, becauſe the Idols or Images were in the Shape of Sheep. But, 
I think, it will be difficult to find any Inſtances of this Species of Idols pre- 
vailing ſo early in ancient Paganiſm ; tho' Jupiter Ammon had Ram's Horns, 
with which ſome of his Statues were ſurmounted, which I think was the 
neareſt Approach to it. The great Scaliger (in Conjeftaners) ſays, Suſpi- 
* ceris diflum a Victimarum Multitudine. Seld. ibid. that one may ſuſpect, 
“that this Deity was called Aſbterotbh, from the Multitude of Victims offered 
** to him.” But I ſhould think a more probable Account may be given of 
the Original of applying this Name to this Luminary, viz. that as they had 
a Notion, that the Moon more eſpecially prefided over the Night, and by ſome 
heavenly Influence peculiarly governed its Affairs. And that, in that Seaſon, the 
rabid Wolf, and the other ravening Beaſts of Prey, range about from their 
Dens; and alſo, the Herds of Robbers and Spoilers often march forth to plun- 
der and deſtroy ; ſo, in this Time of Darkneſs, their defenceleſs Facts of 
Sheep and Lambs would be expoſed to the greateſt Danger. And as a prin- 
Cipal Part of the Wealth of thaſe early Ages conſiſted in Sheep, which were 
as neceſſary for Cloathing, as for Food; and knowing them (as I faid) to be 
moſt expoſed in the Night- time, both to foreſt Beaſts, and rapacious Men : 
For theſe Reaſons, they might particularly addreſs themſelves, in their Devo- 
tions, to the Moon, which ruled the Night, the Seaſon of particular Danger 
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to their Flocks. And they worſhipped that deified Luminary, under the Name 
Aſvteroth, or as the Guardian, 2 Aſhteroth, of their Flocks, And hereby 

it might eaſily happen, that this Deity had, in the. Language of Idolatry, a 

Name of the plural Form, which I think no other of them had. : 

That Aſbreroth was the ancient Name for the Moon, in their Theology, 
I conclude from this, that Marte was moſt probably the Name for a Phæni- 
cian Goddeſs ; under which Name, they worſhipped the Moon in later Times. 
The learned Gerb. Yoffius brings ſeveral Authorities to prove, that Affarte was 
the Moon, among the Orientals, particularly a famous Paſſage from Lucian 
himſelf, de Ded Spyri. There is another Temple in Pbænicia, belonging 
« to the Sidonians, which they themſelves aſſert to be the Temple of Afarte ; 
% and it is my Opinion, that Afarte was the Moon.” * 

It is plain, indeed, from this Paſſage of Lucian, that Idolatry had under- 
gone very great Changes, by the various Deification of Mortals, the Altera- 
tion of Rites, Names and Places of Worſhip; fo that the original and primi- 
tive Superſtitions were become obſcure, even as to the Objects of them. At 
firſt, the Objects of their Worſhip were (probably) few, as the Sun, and 
Moon, and Planets ; but the ſame Luminary might have many Names, as the 
Moon was Aftarte, Venus, Iþs, Diana, in different Countries; and they mixed 
fo many Fables of Theogonics, and Mythical Phyfiology, that their Syſtem of Su- 
perſtition became an intricate Thing. | 

It is, therefore, no Wonder that, about the Time of the Antonines, when. 
Lucian flouriſhed, + it ſhould be ſomething difficult to determine who or 
what Aftarte was, in the moſt ancient Times of Idolatry. But yet, when fo 
learned and laborious an Enquirer as Lucian, thought that Afarie was the 
Moon, we may very well acquieſce in his Opinion ; and his fpeaking ſomething 
dubiouſly of it, intimates, that he had taken Pains to examine it, in order to 
form a Judgment of the Point.— Now, if Afarte was the Name in Deifica- 
tion, for the Moon, among the Pbænicians, in later Times, the Similitude of 
Marte to Aſhteroth, would lead one to think, that the more modern Afarte 
was the ancient A/>teroth, and that, under that Name, they L that 
Luminary.— The of the different Countries adjacent to Canaan, 
would not be very unlike each other, at that Time; and a Word might be 
— differently, tho compoſed of the ſame radical Letters, 

ſo that Afteroth might degenerate into Afarte. Provincial Pronunciations of 
the ſame Language, are often found as different as this; eſpecially when they 
had no Writing, or Spelling, to preſerve a Standard Purity of Language.— 
The firſt, who learned Writing from the Hebrews, when they came to apply 
the Alphabet to their own native Words and Sounds, might pronounce many 
of them with different Powers, as particularly the Gutturals ; and, as the He- 
brew Alphabet has not the Vowels, this would admit of ſtill greater Variation. 
How many Ways rey may be pronounced, with different Dageſh — 
Vowels, 
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Vowels, any one may obſerve, who is but the leaſt acquainted with the He- 
brew Orthography.—From what has been faid, I conclude, that Aſbterotb 
was the Name of a Deity, common to all thoſe neighbouring Nations, and 
that it was not a local God, but the Moon, to which they all paid Devotion, 
on account of their Flocks, as the Foundation of the Name. 

There is one Difficulty which ocecuryin the Old Teſtament Hiſtory, which 
muſt be conſidered. This Idol God is expreſsly called the Deity, or Goddeſs, of 
the Sidonians, 1 Kings xi. 5. Solomon went after Aſhteroth, the Goddeſs of the 
Sidonians, which the Septuagint tranſlate Afarte. But this is not, I think, 
to be underſtood of a different Object of Worſhip from the Aftoreth of the 
Amorites, or the Pbiliſtines. But it is called the Aferoth, or Deity of the Si- 
donians ; becauſe of the different Rites, with which the Worſhip was fo- 
lemnized. Tho” the ſame Deity was the Object, viz. the Moon; yet they 
were the S:donian Sacra, which Solomon, or his Wives, made uſe of. 

They burnt Incenſe, and made their Oblations after the Sidonian Manner. 
Their Symbol, or Pillar, or Statue, might be of peculiar Make, or Materials ; 
their Sacrifices might be performed by different Officers, or Prieſts ; and of 
different Kinds, from thoſe uſed in the South of Canaan. And theſe peculiar 
Rites and Ceremonies made uſe of, in the Worſhip of the Moon, by the Sido- 
nians, might denominate this Deity a Sidanian God, or Goddeſs. They 
might, alſo, before that Time, in ſo opulent a Place as Sidon, have introduced 
Innovations, as to the Things which they prayed for. By this Time, that 
Deity might be conſidered as the Patron 44 of other Things, than 
Flocks, or any rural Concerns.— In Solomon's magnificent and luxurious Court, 
thoſe wanton Partners of his Pleaſures, who were the chief Inſtruments of ſe- 
ducing him into thoſe infamous and execrable Superſtitions, would not be like 
to regard the Flocks, or any other rural Affairs. So that, tho the Obj 
was not changed, yet this Sidmian God might be worſhipped, not only with 
different Rites, but alſo on a different Occafion ; perhaps, as the Patron of 
their midnight Pleaſures, and lawleſs Love, and fo be emphatically called the 
S1dontan Deity. 


1 
Of Baal, Moloch, e. 


1 next conſider what is faid in the Hebrew Scriptures, concerning 
— „ uh and ſuch like Names ; which were in the 
catelt Veneration in the primitive of Idolatry, among the Phemcians, 
and other neighbouring People, in View to Canaan. 
1.) Firft, as to Baal, it ſometimes occurs as the Name of a Place, or as a 
Part of the diſtinguiſhing Name ; as Baal Zepben, or ya a Place in the 
B b 2 | Eaftern 
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a ern Border of Egypt, Exod. xiv. 2. Baal-Meon was the Name of a Town, 
ich the Children of Reuben rebuilt, or enlarged. They built Nebo and Baal. 
. but changed theſe, which were their former Names; I ſuppoſe, be- 
cauſe they were ſo named from Idol-worſhip, particularly celebrated there, 
Numb. xxxii. 38.— There were alſo Bamoth-Bual, and Beth-Baal-meon, enu- 
merated among the Cities, which the Neubenites had for their Portion, in 
the Egftern Settlement, beyond Fordan, Joſb. xiii. 17. Theſe were the Places 
in the Territory of Heſbbon, which are mentioned, Numb. xxxii. 38. They 
were remarkable for the High Places of Baal, and the Houſe of Bas Meon's 
being fituated there. And' their being celebrated Places for Idol-worſhip, 
might perhaps occaſion a great Reſort thither, and ſo make theſe Towns 
pretty populous and conſiderable. BaakGad, a Town or Place in the Valley 
of Lebanon, Jaſb. xi. 17. Baal. Hamon, Cant. viii. 11. Baal-Hazor, 2 Sam. 
Xill. 23. 

2. Again ; we find Baal was a remarkable Name for a Pagan Deity, not 
only in and near Canaan, but with fome Variety of Pronunciation, among 
the Aſyrians and Chaldeans, Ber. This Name is ſometimes writ in the fin- 
gular Form, as Baal, and ſometimes lurally, Baalim. Not that I apprehend 
they had any Deity, that they called Baalim. But it was named and wrote 
fingularly, to denote that Baal was one Deity, or one Object of Worſhip ; 
but when it is wrote plurally Baalim, it is to intimate, that there were. many 
Places conſecrated to that Worſhip, that there was a great Variety of Rites, 
and Diverſity of Modes and Ceremonies, obſerved in different Cities and 
SA by which one Baal was diſtinguiſhed from another. This may 
gathered, i in Part, from the Manner of relating their firſt Apoſtacy, after 
2 Death of Foſhue, Judg. ii. 11, 12, 13. They forſook the Lord, and ſerved 
Baal and Aſhtarath. They followed the Gods of the People that were round 
about them, and bowed themſelves unto them. They did Evil in the Sight of the 
Lord, AND SERVED BAALIM, f. e. as I underſtand it, they worſhipped 
Baal, to all the different Rites, which were in Uſe, in all the differ- 
ent Countries, and People that were round about them. They complied 
with, or imitated all the Superſtitions of the ſeveral Nations, with whatever 
different Sacra they worſhipped Baal. They ſerved Baalim, implies, that 
they embraced Idol-worſhip, according to every Country Mode ; expreſſing, 
by this plural Word, their aſtoniſhing Proclivity to every — K 
of N 4 

2.) But then, I think, the Deity, which was called Baal, or Lord, was, in 
all theſe different Cities and Countries, The Sun and that chis was the Name 
in Deification for that Luminary. There are ſeveral Texts, which make this 
probable. We have have a ſevere Threatening denounced againſt their Idols 
and falſe Gods, Levi. xxvi. 30. I will deflroy your high Places, and cut down 
een. S . Tour Image of the . ba This 2 
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tenſe which many celebrated Interpreters give it. Now there is no Idol more 
conſiderable in their Catalogue, than Baal, and therefore it is probable, he 
had moſt of thoſe Images conſecrated to him; and, doubtleſs, the Threaten- 
ing would be levelled againſt their moſt popular Deities, ſuch as Baal; from 
which we may conjecture, that Baal was the Sun, ſince their Images of the 
Sun were eſpecially marked out for Deſtruction. So again, when ſome con- 
fiderable Reformations were predicted, the fame Word is made uſe of, Ja. xvii. 
7, 8. At that Day (hall a Man look to His Maker, and his Eyes ſhall have 
« Reſpect to the Holy One of Mael, and he ſhall not look to the Altars, the 
« Work of his Hands, neither ſhall refpe& that which his Fingers have 
« made, either the Groves, or h] ñn the Hhamanim, the Images, or Ta- 
bernacles of the Sun.” And, Iſa. xxvii. 9. By this, therefore, ſhall the Ini- 
« quity of Jacob be purged ;—— The Groves and Images, Hhamanim, ſhall 
« not land up.” Le Clerc obſerves; that the Septuagint Interpreters wete at 
a Loſs, as to the Original Meaning of this Word, which occafioned theit 
tranſlating it variouſly. But our own Verſion generally adds in the Margin 
Sun- Images, ' ſuppoſing it derived from man Hhamah, Sol, or tn Caler, as the 
Critics obſerve. I ſhall alſo refer to another Text, which inclines one to 
the fame Concluſion, 2 Kings xxiii. 5. And King Fofiab put down the 
« jdolatrous Prieſts ;—fhem alſo who burnt Incenſe unto BAAL Tae SuN, 
Baal Sbemoſh] and fo the Moon, and to the Planets, and to all the Hoſt of 
« Heaven.” The Words in the Hebrew, BAAar THE Sun, are ſet with- 
out any copulative Yau betwixt, whereas it is prefixed to all the reſt, thus: 
Them, who burnt Incenſe to Baar THe Sox, and to the Moon, and to 
the Planets, and to all the Hoſt of Heaven. This Way of Expreſſion would 
lead one to think, that Baal was the Sun in Deification” + 

It may be (Secondly) obſerved, that ſeveral Idots, which had the Name of 
Baal, are expreſsly diſtinguiſhed, either by the Rites, which are mentioned 
to have attended their Worſhip ; or the Places where that Worſhip was per- 
formed. Thus there was Baal Peor, fo named from the infamous Nature 
of the Rites, and Baal Berith from the Place. The firſt, who is mentioned 
in Scripture, is Baal Peor, to whoſe ĩdolatrous Worſhip the People were firſt 
ſeduced, on their Coming near Canaan. The ſacred Hiſtorian doth not much 
inlarge in the Deſcription of theſe deteſtable Idolatries, either to aſcertain the 
Object, whether it was the Sun, or not; or to particularize the ſpecific Modes 
of Abomination, with which Baal Peor was honoured among them; or the 
Views and Occafions of their particular Superſtitions, whether they worſhip- 
ped Baal, under thediſtinguiſhing Name of Pr or, as the God e Plenty, or 
tbe God of Pleaſure, or the God of Ptace and Friendſhip. Maſes only relates 
the Tranſa&tion hiſtorically, which happened, during their Station in Shittim, 
Numb. xxv. 1, 2, 3. The People began to commit Whoredom with the Daughters 
of Moab. This is the general Account of the great Iniquity, into which they 


lapſed. And then he explains how it was brought about. ' They called the. 
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People unto the Sacrifices of their Gods. And the People did EAT, and bowed 
down to their Gods; and Iſrael joined himſelf to Baal Peor. 
| Now, as this firſt Apoſtacy of Hrael from the Service of the true God, to 
any neighbouring, national Idolatry, was attended with very groſs Immorali- 
ties, one may ſuſpect, that there were ſome infamous Mixtures of that Kind 
in their very Worſhip. It is plain, that it was accompanied with all the In- 
centives to Senſuality, ſuch as great Idol Entertainments, Feaſts, and Mirth ; 
and thoſe were followed with ſuch enormous Inſtances of Lewdneſs, that one 
would think it was occafioned by their joining in thoſe impure Superſtitions, 
That the Youth were greatly debauched, is manifeſt, from this, that the Num- 
ber of the Guilty was ſo great, that above Twenty thouſand were cut off, by 
the Appointment of the Judges, for that Crime; or by the Plague that broke 
out on that Occaſion. This Project of ſeducing the raelites into Unclean- 
neſs, might be aſcribed very juſtly to the infidious Advice of Balaam, as it is, 
Numb. xxxi. 16, 17. And yet there might be many impure Solemnities in 
the Worſhip of Beal Peor, which were cuſtomary before that Time. And 
Balaam might, therefore, counſel the King of Moab, to proclaim a particu- 
lar Grand Sacrifice, not far from the Camp: At this Solemnity, there would 
de a great Concourſe of all Sorts of People, particularly their younger Per- 
ſons, if there was ſuch a Latitude of Pleaſures cuſtomary at thoſe idolatrous 
Solemaities. Their maſt beautiful young Women might eaſily be brought 
together, and be engaged in any infamous Practices, which the Policy of their 
Rulers might recommend to them; when they were accuſtomed to ſuch Im- 
purities before, as a Part of their Country Religion. But, as to what Jeſe- 
phus * and the Rabbins fay, about their ſending their moſt beautiful Virgins 
to the Camp, to ſollicit the Maelites to Lewdneſs ; and, by wanton Dalliance, 
to entangle them-; and then make their Worſhip of their Idols the Condition 
of Enjoyment : 'This is but a Conj at beft. Moſes ſays nothing of it. 
probable, that all the Artifice of Balak lay, in proclaiming 
grand Sacrifice, to be held not far from the Camp ; for they could build 
Altars at that Time, where they pleaſed, Numb. xxiii. But that there were 
ſeveral libidinous Ceremonies ſeems probable, ſuch, perhaps, as the Proſtitu- 
tion of their Virgins, or ſome very indecent Rites, leading to it; which were 
known Parts of thoſe deteſtable Sacra; and, if it was fo, it would not ſhock 
thoſe young, fair Idolaters to propoſe their being Inſtruments for ſeducing 
the Strangers into their Idolatries, even by the Proſtitution of their own Per- 
ſons From theſe Circumſtances, many of the moſt learned Ancients, par- 
ticularly St. Ferome, have imagined, that Baal Peor was ſomething like the 
ure of the Greeks ; and that the Worſhip of this E2ftern Idol, reſembled 
the indecent Abominations of the latter. But, tho' it is that the 
immodeſt Images of this Garden God among the Greeks, aroſe in later Times; 
yet ſome indecent Repreſentations might be copied from theſe Oriental Super- 


And it ſeems moſt 
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ſtitions. And, perhaps, the Worſhip of Baal-Peor, with Feaſts and laſcivious 
Rites, might be performed in Honour of the Sun, as the Source of Plenty, 
and alſo of that ſeminal Heat and prolific Fecundity, from which all Veget- 
able and Animal Life proceeds.“ The learned Biſhop Cumberland, however, 
being fully in the Opinion, that Baal, Molech, and the reſt of their Deities, 
were the Names of Hero Gods, or deified Mortals, attempts to prove that 
Baal-Meon was Menes, or Miſraim; and that Baal-Peor was Ofiris, from a 
lewd Similitude to theſe Fornications, which was obſerved in that Feaſt of 
Ofris, called Pamylia, mentioned and apologized for by Plutarch, in which 
his Phalis are carried in Proceſſion, and an Image having ddviw v . + 
Our learned Prelate alſo urges, that Menes, or Miſraim, being the ſame with 
Ofiris and Peor, made ſome ſhort Stays in Canaan, in his Journey from Si- 
naar, to his grand Settlement in Egypt ; and that he left the Memorial of 
ſach his ſhort Settlements in Canaan, in this Name Baal-Meon, and in theſe 
indecent Rites of Baal Peor. But I have already ſhewn, that it is not pro- 
bable, that Miſraim ever travelled at all. And I , when I come to con- 
fider the Chronology and Hiſtory of Egypt more diſtinctly, that I ſhall be 
able to demonſtrate further, that the Menes of Herodotus could not be the 
Miſraim of Moſes. And, ſuppoſe we ſhould not be able at this Diſtance, to 
give an Account of the Name Baal. Meon, there's no great Wonder in it, nor 
doth any great Matter that I know of d upon it. But as to the Name 
Peor, that may very likely be derived from the infamous Rites, which the 
Word Peor is thought to import, by the Critics. | 


S'E CF. 
Of Moloch. 


HE Second Idol, or falſe God, who is diſtinguiſhed by particular 

Rites, is Moloch; and this ſeems to have been as deteſtable for Cruelty, 
as the other for Impurity. This inhuman Species of Idolatry is mentioned 
firſt in Way of Prohibition, Levre. xviii. 21. Thou ſhalt not let any of thy Seed 
paſs through to Molech. And Levit. xx. 2. He that giveth any of bis Seed 
to Molech, be ſhall ſurely be put to Death. And again; Deut. xviii. 10. 
There ſhall not be found among You, any One, that. maketh- his Som or bis 
Daughter paſs thro THE FIRE. The Pſalmift, in a memorial Song, which 
might perhaps be compoſed in the Times of the Judges, when they were in 
ſome Captivity, records their idolatrous Behaviour, Pſal. cvi. 37. among many 
other enormous Crimes, Yea, they ſacriſced their Sons 0 Daughters unto 
Devirs. 
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DsviLs. g Sebedim to the Deftroyers. F And what Deity could be more 
emphatically called by this Name, than this \ Pliny God, — thirſted for the 
innocent Blood of helpleſs Children? They ſacrificed them to the Tdols of 
Canaan, to their idolatrous Vexations. aud lagnatzabi from bhatzab excru- 
ciavit, which Method of Expreſſion illuſtrates the ſtrong Propriety of the 
Hebrew Diction, if we could but always trace the Words and Epithets to 
their Original Senſe. 
We muſt obſerve, that it was a notorious Practice, thro' all the Ages of 
ewiſh Idolatry. Abaa, a ſoft and weak, but wicked Prince, burnt bis Children 
in the Fire, 2 Chron. xxxviii. 3. So again, the upright Prophet Feremiab, who 
knew not the Meanneſs of flattering profligate Courts, nor the Puſillanimity 
of conniving at popular Crimes, animadverts upon theſe execrable Practices, 
er. xix. 2—g. Hear ye the Word of the Lord, O Kings of Fudah, and Inha- 
tants of Feruſalem ! They have built the High Places of Baal, TO BURN 
THEIR SONs, or Children, WITH FIRE, rox BURNT OFFERINGS To 
Baar. And here we may note, that they made their Children paſs thro' 
the Fire to Baal, as well as to Molech ; _ the Place of both theſe deteſted 
Barbarities was in Tophet, the Valley of the Son of Hinnom, as appears from 
5 Xxili. 10. compared with this Place. And be, King Joſiah, defied 


2 A 

Topheth, which is in the Valley of the Children of Hinnom, That no Man might 
make bis Son or his Daughter to paſs thro' the Fire to MoLEcu. So that Baal 
and Molech were two Names fas the ſame Deity, to whom theſe horrid and 
nefarious Oblations of Infant-Sacrifices were offered up. And, conſidering how 
cloſely this is connected with the Account of taking away the facred Horſes, 
which were dedicated to the Sun, and burning the conſecrated Chariots of 
the Sun, with Fire, in the following Verſe, 2 Kings xxiii. 11. one may be led 
1 5 75 chat Baal and Molech were the Sun, whoſe ſtupid and ſenſeleſs Wor- 
ofiab expunged, in all its filly, as well as wicked Ceremonies; its 9 
Fo es, as Wo as its ſacrificed Infants. 

What might be the Original of this execrable Devotion, it is indeed hard 
to determine. But I ſhould think, that human Sacrifices could not come in, 
till the Worſhippers had conceived ſome horrid Notions of high Reſent- 
ment in the Gods, and that they muſt be appeaſed by the Oblations of thoſe 
Things, which were moſt dear to their Votaries, Micah vi. 7. And theſe 
might, perhaps, at firſt, be offered to the Sun, to him upon a Famine, 
or a Plague, or ſome other public Calamity, which they aſcribed to the ſove- 
reign Influences of that L — But, whether we can account for the 
Madneſs of theſe ancient, veteran, and abſtinate Superſtitions, or not, it is 
obvious, from the Texts cited above, that this inhuman Superſtition _— 
trod 


Tho this Word be obſcure, as Fan Dale obſerves, becauſe the Chaldee Targumiſis have 
variouſly tranſlated it ; yet our Critics ſuppoſe it may be from the Radix, 7 Ga Le 
Clerc on Deut. xxxii. 17. 
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troduced early into Canaan; and that it Iaſted lang, and ſpread wide. It was 
introduced before I/rae/ came into Canaan ; for God warns them, by Moſes, 
againſt the Practices of Egypt, from whence they came, or Canaan, to which 
they were going, Levit. xviii. 3. and aſſigns this Reaſon for that Caution, 
Levit. xx. 23. Ye ſhall not walk in the Manners of the Nations, which I caſt 
out before you; FOR THEY COMMITTED all theſe Things, therefore I abborred 
tbem.— And it is alike obvious, that it continued lang; for the great Reformer, 
gab, near the End of the Monarchy, put an End to it, by ruining the 
Mice of thoſe horrid Solemnities, 2 Kings xxiii. 10.— And that it was of 
wide Extent, appears from the Inſtance of the People of m, who 
had this national Barbarity, of burning their Children to Adramelech and 
Anamelech, perhaps to the Sun and Moon, the Gods of Sepharvaim, 2 Kings 
xvii, 31. Which is mentioned among others, in the long Catalogue of Pagar 
Deities there enumerated. And all Antiquity is full of Accounts of this exe- 
crable Practice among the Phænicians, even as far North as Tyre, and the Co- 
lonies that went from thence. Sanchonzathon, as we find by ſome Fragments 
eſerved by Euſebius, * ſays, that in the Time of a Plague, or great Morta- 
ity, or according to an ancient C among Princes, (for both theſe Reaſons 
are given) Cronus offered bis only Son by the Nymph Anobret, a Burnt-offering 
to bis Father Ouranus —Plato in Min. remarks, that, to the Greeks, it ap- 
peared an unlawful and impious Practice to ſacrifice Men; but that the Car- 
thaginians held it not only lawful, but prous, to ſacrifice their Sons to Cronss, 


or Saturn. | 
mentioned in thoſe carly Times 


There are other Names of Pagan Deities, 
of Idolatry, as Chemoſb and M:lcom particularly, both which are marked with 
ſpecial Notes of Deteſtation. Milcom and Molech were the Abomination of the 
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Pa gvit. Others derive it from 53> Chamas, occultare, both, however, fip. 
ing, that they referred to Works of Darkneſs, which the virtuous World 
would be aſhamed of ſeeing. 
There is, I think, an Argument ariſing from the peculiar Phraſeology of 
the facred Hiſtorians, in ſpeaking of theſe Idols, which favours this Opinion, 
That there was ſomething notoriouſly deteſtable and immoral in the Worſhip 
of Peor and Chemoſh, Molech and Milcom ; for they are each called Abomina- 
tron, Execration tw Sbeketa, a Word that I do not remember to be applied 
to any other Idolatry, in all the Old Teſtament. Now thoſe, who lived at 
the Time of theſe Writings being publiſhed, knew what the peeuliar Wor- 
ſhip of Chemoſb and Milcom confiſted in, which Solomen allowed to be pra- 
ctiſed, or imitated, ſo near his Palace; and they might, therefore, perceive 
the noble Pr ty of calling them Abominations, or accurſed, execrable Su- 
perſtitions. Ne firſt, Cheng, was, as I conjecture, called Somination from 
1 beſtial Impurity of the Rites performed in his obſcene Sacra; and the 
latter, Molech and Milcam, had the like Appellation, from the ſavage, and 
inhuman, and execrable Cruelties, chit in his barbarous and ſanguinary 
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Eden Words were uſed yy expreſſive T 


6 T. Iv. 
On the Groves. 


NE Thing more remains to be ſpoke to, upon the Old Teftament 
Accounts of the Ancient, Oriental Idolatry, vi2. the Groves and High 
Places in which their was We have an Hiſtory of the 
firſt of the Tſraelites, Fuidges iii, 7. when, apc! tale 
In with: the Remnant of the Natives, they ſerved Baalim, 
— ram dfberoth ; which ſeems moſt naturally to be underſtood of 
the Idols which were ſet-up in the Oroves.'® This Word, indeed, in the ſin- 
lar Number, has the feminine Form, or Termination mn Aſberah, in 
Hebrew; bub there are two which ſeem to come from it, 


Afrerinr and Aſberunb. And there ſeems to be a general Rule for * 


— , and After#th cophimonly,. if not always, figmfy the 
Grove, or Groves, in which the Idbl was ſet up; and in whic the Worſhip 
was performed. But Afberim e the maſculine Plural; genetally ſignifies 
thi , or Idols, Columns, or other Symbols, which were ſet up in the 
Groves — In the firſt Inſtance, CRT N xvi. 2 1. 0 
t ; — 66. t 

* Yan Dale de Origin. Jdal. p. 22. . 
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« ſhalt not plant thee a Grove of any Trees near the Altar of the Lord thy 
« God, Afberseh” 80 allo, Judges vi. 25, 28. Gideon is com- 
ce manded to throw down the Altar of Baal, which his Father had, and cut 
« down the Grove rwa Aſberab, which was by it, and offer a Burnt-offer- 
« ing with the ¶ vad of the Grove which he ſhould cut down. And the Men 
<« of the City ſoon obſerved, that the Altar was overthrown, and the Grove, 
« which was by it, cut down,” And, 1 Kings xv. 13. © Aa depoſed 
% Maaceh, the Queen-Mother, becauſe ſhe had made an Idol -in 4 Grove, 
« [eaſherab.” Here the Idol is diſtinguiſhed from the Grove in which it 
was erected. And Aſberuth, in the feminine Plural, is but rarely met with. — 
As to the ſecond Inſtance, Aſberim, in the maſculine Plural Termination being 
to be underſtood of the Idols ſet up in the Groves; I ſhall refer ficſt.tq thoſe 
Places, in which the Word can't well be taken for the Groves themſelves ; 
as in 1 Kings xiv. 23. the Children of Judab, in Reboboam's weak Rei 

built (or erected) them high Places, and Images, and Groves, twa Aſhe. 
rim, on every high Hill, and under green Tree.—Again, in enumerat- 
ing thoſe Abominations, which at laſt terminated in the Captivity of the ten 
Tribes, 2 Kings xvii. 10. It is faid, They ſet them up Images and Groves, 
Aſherim, in every high Mill, and under every green Tree; which Practice, 
Jeremiah plainly refers to, Fer. xvii. 2. their Children remember their Altars 
and their Groves, Aſberim, by the green Trees, upon the high Hills. Now 
theſe Aſberim muſt be ſome kind of Images, or Symbols of the'falſe God, 
which they could er wp under every green Tree ; for they could not be faid 
to ſet Groves under every green Tree, with any iety ; fince every Grove 
muſt conſiſt of green Trees. There are alſo ſome in which the W 
will not agree to the Plantation of Groves; but will very well ſuit to the ſet- 
ting up, and conſecrating Images, in the Groves. As, 2 Chron. xxxiil. 19. 
where, ſpeaking of that profligate Monarch, Manaſſeb, the Hiſtorian ſays, be 
SET UP Groves and graven mages, before be was humbled. Now. theſe 
Groves, which he ſet up, were Aſberim. There are two Texts where both 
the maſeuline and feminine Plural ate made uſe of, which aſſert the fame 


Thing concerning both, Fudges iii. 7. the Children of Mrael fer vel Baalim, 


and the Groves [ Haaſberurb.] and 2 Chron. xxiv. 18. And they left the Houſe 
of the Lord of their Fathers, and ſerved Groves and Idols, ¶Haaſberim.] 
Now theſe Texts muſt explain each other; for, in both, it is ſaid, that they 
ſerved the Groves; which fare muſt mean the Gods, which were reſident, 
by rae ay 7b mes There is yet another 252 N 
Difficulty, 2 Kings xiii. 6. and R. broughtout the Grove [ Aſherab,] 
from the Houſe of the Lord, — — K:dron, and burnt it — an 


ſtamped it ſmall to Powder. Now here we cannot underſtand Grove, but 
either as an Image that belonged to ſome Grove; or ſome Model, Temple, or 
Tabernacle, that was ſet up. For Groves could not grow in the Temple, 
or be eaſily removed to ü» be burnt: Except in theſe few 

c 2 Places, 
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Places, the fingular Name means the Grove, in which they worſhipped 
the Plural expreſſes the Idols, Statues, or Columns, which were viſible Sym- 
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and 


. bols of the Deity, whom they worſhipped. And this Account agrees to the 
Deſcription of the moſt ancient Idolatry by Heathen Writers —And thus, I 
„ have illuftrated and confirmed, from the Hebrew Hiſtory, the 
ral Deſcription already given, both 2s to the Objefs of the earticſt Pager 
Worſhip, the Syderea! Gods ; and their honouring them 

Groves. And this I take to have been the ſecond 


On the Worſhip of Brute Images. 


NOTHER Addition to Pagan Idolatry was the Worſhip of the Sy- 
dereal Gods, under Brute Images. It has been always thought a Dif- 
ty to determine the Date of this Species of Lala, as well as the true 


O Sandas Gentes ! quibus her naſcuntur in ann Sat. 


How they or when, I have not found made out to datisfaction by 
learned Men.) But as the P Writers, in general, all aſcribe the. 
of it to Egypt ; we hall confer what Lights the Hiſtory of that K 
| in the Books of Moſer, „% INE" 
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8 E C T. ; 
The 2 authentic ancient Hiſtory of Egypt: it in the Pentateuch. 


T muſt I think be laid down. .as a Foundation, that the only authentic 
I Hiſtory of ancient i in the Fama And there are threes 
Periods of it. 

1. That Period when Abram was there. 
>. That of Jobs Reſidence there. 


3. That of Time. 
And, as to the firſt Period, dew notice, Gen. xit. 
ives us no lea of Egyption Manners in that Age. It appears, 


and the Monarch hed confiderable 


of Pity ant 


. ng 
. 


that” of a religious, virtuous Man. 
- The Pens e 7. Les a much worſe than 
that of Abram; either as to or Morals... In the whole Tranſaction of 


—— — 


if 
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preme God, in the Egyptian Court. Jaſeph, when addreſſing himſelf to Pha. 
raob, f. as a Believer, Gen. xli. 16. Gad ſhall ſhew Pharaoh an Anſiver of 
Peace (u Ze Elabim jahaneb. Deus reſpondebit.] And ver. 25. God bath 
ſhewed Pharaoh what He is about to do. | wan om2xn Haelobim higgid. Deus 
nuntiavit.] So ver. 33. the Thing is cftablifhed by Gad, and God will ſhortly 
bring it to paſs. As alſo, ver. 28. what God is about to do, be ſheweth unto 
Pharaoh. In all theſe Places, tha Elabim be a plurat Noun, yet it is uni- 
formily uſed with fugular Verbs; ſo that Foſeph was always. ſpeaking to Pha. 
raob of One God: And this, as the Diſpoſer of all Events ;—it was eftabliſhed by 
God, H would bring it to paſs — And then, when Pharasb himſelf comes 
to ſpeak of the Interpretation, both to Foſeph, and to his own Court, the ſame 
Strain of Piety and Reverence for God ran thro' the whole Diſcourſe, ver. 
38, 39. And Pharacb ſaid unte bis: Servants, Can we find ſuch a One as 
this, a Man in whom the Sprret of Gop is. Arid Pharaob: ſaid unte Foſeph, 
foraſmuch as God hath fhewwed thee all this, >n*% T1 Hadiung Ebbim, Deus 
cognoſcere fecit. Here Pharach hunſelf makes uſe of a tingular Verb, applied 
to Gad, as Jaſepb had done before; and this muſt be the One ſupreme God; 
for the Egyptians knew nothing of the Gad of. Abrubum, as diftin&t.from the 
ſupreme God. It is therefore (L think) both bold and injudicioùs Criticiſm 
in the learned Monſieur Le Clerc, tho an excellent Critic, to change the 
Idea of the ſame Word, in the ſame Train of Diſcourſe, when nothing in 
any one Sentence requires it, and when ſome are made almoſt Nonſenſe by 
his attempting to amend the Verſion. Thus, ver. 38. Le Clerc ſays, That 
<« this being the Language of an Idolater, the Spirit of God is in him, muſt 
<< 'be tranſlated. the Spirit of the Gops is in Him; tho it be Elabim, the Word 
© that has been uſed! with a Verb, in all the preceding Diſcourſe.” 
And, for the fame Reaſon, that Saying of Pharavb to Faſeph, ver. 39. foraſ- 
much as God NHATAH SHEWED thee all this, muſt be underſtood thus, For- 
tt aſmuch as Oue of the Gods hath fhewed thee ;” for which Manner of Speak- 
ing there is not the leaſt Foundation; and the Illuſtration is very forced and 
unnatural. We are not to interpret ancient Writers by modern Prejudices. 
That which might be proper Language in the Court of Nebwebadnezzar, was 
not ſo in Pharaeb's. f Gould rather conclude, from this authentic ancient 
Paſſage, that a groſs and fenſeleſs Pot beim (as all Polytheiſm is ſenſeleſs) had 
not at that Tune advanced fo far in Egypt. Idolatry was not fo abſurd a Thing 
in its Beginning, as it was one thouſand Fears aſter its Introduction. How 
little did human Learning mend Refigron I do not, indeed, deny, but there 
might be ſome ſubordinate Worſhip of the Sydereal Gods; for it was in Cha/- 
dea before Abram's Migration. But then, on che other hand, it cannot be 
proved, that it had been introduced into Egypr, at the Period we are ſpeaking 
of. And, if it was, it had not deſtroyed the Notion of one ſupreme Deity, 
tho' it might have a little obſcured it. In this whole Tranſaction, there ap- 
pears to have been a Senſe. of the Being of One ſupreme God, at that Time, 

in 
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; and of all blic Benefits and Judgments being under the Direction 
and Sen of his Providence And, if there was ſuch a of Reli- 
Knowledge, at the Beginning of Fofeph's Adminiſtration, it would not 
be like to grow much worſe, at leaſt about the Court, while that pious, and 
able, and excellent Governour lived. | 
3. We now come to that Period of the Egyptian Story, the Days of Moſes. 
And it is obvious, (1.) That the Egyptran Court was much more impious 
and profane, as well as wicked and immoral, in the Days of Mofes, than in 
thoſe either of Abram or Foſeph. It was hoſpitable and gentle to Abram, 
kind and to Foſeph ; but cruel and barbarous to the whole Nation 
in Mofes's Days. And, 2s to their Religion, the Pharaoh of Moſes ſpeaks 
like an ignorant, blind, profligate Idolater, Exod. v. 1, 2. Who is the Lord? 
I know not the Lord, 5e kees; neither will 1 let Marl go .” There's no 
ſuch Language in the Pharaoh of Abram, or Fofepb. He ſpeaks like one that 
had almoſt, or entirely, loft the Notion of One God ; and confided 
in his own national Gods, and had no Apprehenſion of any Gods more = 
tent than the Gods of Egypt ; and it a rs, that thoſe were then 
multiplied, Exod. xii. 12. ""- al the Gods of Egypt will I execute 7 
And, indeed, the incurable Obſtinacy of this mercilets and impious Tyram, 
ſeems beſt to be accounted for, on his idolatrous Principles of Polytheiſm ; he 
ſo confided in his own Gods, that ed the Tord Febovah, 4 
Iſrael. It could not be an — Caribe 22 general, which is 
an unexampled Caſe in any idolatrous 1 we read £ for, tho” they 
might defpiſe foreign Gods, yet each reverenced their own national Gadd. — 
Thus Pheronh feared not the: One true God, but only his Egyptian! Ibs; and 
the Lord hardened his Heart, i. e. He left him to act on thoſe” abſurd, poly- 
theiſtic Principles, which naturally operated to harden him againft the Con- 
victions, which thoſe aſtoniſhing Miracles would otherwiſe have produced. 
He fill hardened his Heart, in jon, that his brutal Deities would 
have exerted their Power, at laſt, in his Reſcue. And it s net probable, 
that he would ever have "mended ; for his Refigion ruine® kita, and His 
Feople with hs ; 
This is not a Notion inconſiſtent” with later- Paganiſm. 18 
Homer, who ſerit the into the Grecian Cue ly Phe ond 
was different from that of the Grecian Heroes; propitiatred Apollo; 
whereas, tho the Gad f Iſrael ſent the P * . Pburabb did nor 
propitiate him, but hardened himſelf;- in E 2 EE l 
and would at laſt 3 in his Beha. | 
, 2) *'s vay lain Moſes, that before the B of Feel; \there 
had prevailed in Eeype, the Wed ipof ſome Godunder.tha lefiage of an Ox, 
Cow, or Calf; becauſe, ſoon after their-Coating,.cigh, they ſet up the Golden 
Calf, in Imitation of it. And, as we find that other neighbouring Nations, 
particularly the w on the Eaſt, w worſhipped the TEN * about 
1 14 11 that 


1 


% 
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that Age of the World; we have no Reaſon to queſtion heir doing the fame 
in Egypt, And, therefore, one would think that theſe Brute Images were 
ſet up as fo itious 8 of the Sun and Moon. But how they came 
to take them for any Symbols of the heavenly Luminarics, I own, 
I can't conceive ; nor is it accounted for, by any Writer I have ſeen, to Satiſ- 
faction. There is no Emblem of Beauty, Dignity, and Grandeur, to ſignify 

any thing parallel to what . Baal and Molech ; no 
Eonblem of of AQivity, Sagacity,' Authority, or Rule. A Cow, or Caff, are 
- mean Things. in Appearance, however uſeful. The learned Author of the 
Drome Legation of Moſes, chuſes to explain the Origin of this ſymbolic Wor- 
ls from their ancient ſymbolical Writings, or hieroglyphic Characters of 
e us difficult to account for their making Uſe of that Symbol 
or Calf, in Writing. eee as it 
And. DN 


e 


23. Original of 1 Brute 2 from Egypt. 


OW the Worſhip of Brute Images, as well as of the Animals them- 


' ſelves, is repreſented, bythe Ancients in general, to have been pecu- 
Egypt, rea S Lb. 2. c. 65. 


. IL p. 166. — + Diad. Sic, Lib. ©. 6 
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t, I think, none of the. Ancients come up to the. Original of Brute Wor⸗ 
thip, i Any D inczon of Time and Order of Succeflion, except Mojes. For 

e chiefly takes. Notice. of the Werte of Brate Images ; and, therefore, 3 
conclude, that this was, in Order of Time, the firſt introduced ; 
all theſe later Writers celebrate the ſtupid Cuſtom of adoring the Beaſts them- 


Fr. ORE | | 


ir Country, 


od * 


Animal or Vegetable 
as I ſeg no Reaſon 
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for above ary t -_ \ 2 mn 7 5 y his illuſtrious 8 be relate | 
to ſeveral of the 

nous, This mult 


5 the Event. | 
As Foſeph was an —— pious Maa, there couls be no ; great Dire 
of the Advances of Superſtition, during his Time of Authority. Nax could 
he be ſuppoſed, when retired from Buſineſs, to encourage any undue Honour 
to himſelf, to the Diſhonour of God. But, Ferre at his Death, they 
might celebrate his an Virtues in every peclel Manner they could 
think of. This mu not qnly be agreeable to 1 King and the great Fami- 
Hes he was allied to, b "Martiage + ; but Joſeph's Government was ſo mild, 
aud he ſhut up his Commu on with ſuch a generous Act, in determining the 
rty of all Egypt, that theſ ele Honours . ta hin = muſt be as agreeable 
Ea: vs Plebeians, as to the Nobles and the Court. They might, perhaps,. 
erect a Statue to bis Memory, and borrow this Emblem of the Cow, which 
was made uſe of, in the prophetic Dream, as moſt apt to commemorate his 
public Virtues. *_— Bu in a little Time, when a King aroſe, that had not 
the ſame Reſpect for 507 . Memory; they might, by growing Soperſti 
tion, transfer that. Image of ah; e Cow to a facred Uſe; They might conſider 
it as an apt Emblem of Plenty: and fo conſecrate it to the God of Plenty, 
that is, to the Sun, as eſpecially preſiding over the fruitful Year, made ſo by 
his prolific Beams. And, as Kine were the Symbols both of Plenty and Fa- 
mine in the . FN they piphecmarin the Sun, under this Symbol, as 
the Cauſe of both, dr the one, and to deprecate the other. 
2.4 this Original of 1 Brut es et Rl account. far all Piffi- 
chlties i A Ui Enq (omg z it watt ann ba Peine to be peculiar to Egypt, 
theſe Emblems carl ue n kd Reyptien Prophecy ; and it will explain how 
it came not to be uſed 5 where elſe; becauſe ray had no ſuch Animal 


2 — 


28 been W gde tos! 
aſe to. impart His om Reyela- 


as were. /acred to their Idol Gags before, 
ee b We N | * en be 


ca 1 A Story of this Kindi is had by * Audber of 8 8 aſcribed to Se, Auftin, 
and quoted by i om" in 1 p. 61. 
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there would 

conclude, . that hay was, no 1 Wort in 4 — wh and that This 
was the Riſe. of that. Soperſtition, -, They ; ip Top from the prophetic 
Symbol in the Royal Dream, to venerate rag — of this Animal. And, 
as the principal Wealth of Egypt conſiſted in Corn, and as the Ox was the 
chief Jed | employed in Agriculture, they might eaſily fall into the Practice 
of Worſhi e Sun and Moon, under this Symbol of Induſtry and Plenty. 
Put 1 think OF and ths, are _— ＋˖ later Date. They might have 
Names in Deification for theſe Lyminaries, in their own Language, of like 
Import with Baal or Molech, among their Neighbours. Bat as all Writing 
in Egypt, was after Ofaris and Ne were deified, thoſe Names prevailed in all 
Pagan Antiquity. And we ſhould have known. nothing of Aſtterath, Molecb, 
Chemoſh, or Baal-Peor, but for the Hebrew,Antjquaries, any more than we 


do of the ancient. Egyptian Names of their Gods, which ſeem to be now 
lolt. 


- It is- plain, from the Writings * PE ARG wgiver, that the Egy 
tians had, Pefore the Exodus of Nau imroduced 2 = of other Ani- 
mals, belides the Bull or Cow, into, Uſe in their Superſtitions. For thus the 
ment runs: Thou ſhale have TEES before. me, or 
= my Preſence.” Not the Syderegl, Gods, which the Egyptians worthip- 
ped;, and ta whom they dedicated any Images, of any kind. 

The Second Commandment is expreſs and copious, * the Probibtio of 
Images. Thou ſhalt not make unto thee any grapen Ima 1 or 
„ pgf5 of any thing that is im Heaven; apove, or that is in the uh e 
ot. that is in the Mater under the Earth,” They were — 4 to abſt 4 
from the Uſe of any Images.in gelig i Worſbip, qr. as apy. Symbal of. any 
Deity. Not only 2 —. the Bull and Cow, which might, perhaps, 
be the graven Images of greateſt Art and Expence ; but alſo the: Images of 
— * * as Fowls, Fiſhes, or Reptiles, Things in Heaven, Earth, 
or 

Na it 5 to ſuppoſe, that theſe din Fooleries we were 
begun in A (67. wary to pacſieniany captions]. pgpinſ e 
EN had, a corrupt Proclixy 9 imitate EEA l 

tues, which made theſe Prob Prohibitions neceſſary up. The renewed Ex | 
Dee. iy. I 5, 16, 17, 18. may be. confidered as a good Ex Explication of the De. 
calogue,. and as containing a of all the Superſtitions then introduced 
anto Egyptian Worſhip. © Take Fe, therefore, good Heed unto'yourſelves ; 
D d 2 204 11 nn 
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* for ye ſaw no manner of Similitude, on the Day that God ſpoke to you in 
% Horeb, out of the midſt of the Fire; leſt you corrupt yourſelves, and 
make a graven Image, the Similitude of Male or Female,” i. e. any thing 
reſembling the Bull or Cow, which were fo familiar to them, and which were. 
perhaps the moſt pompous of all their Idols; becauſe their Imitatien of them 
was Golden. Again; Maſes adds, Leſt you make the Likeneſs of any Beaſt 
* that is on the Earth; tbe Earth beneath. The Likeneſs of any winged: 
% Fowl, that flieth in the Air, in tbe Heaven above; the Likeneſs of any 
Thing that creepeth on the Ground; the Likeneſs of any Fiſh, that is in 
e the Waters beneath the Earth. And leſt thou lift up thine Eyes unto Hea- 
« yen, and when thou feeſt the Sun, and the Moon, and the Stars, even all 
the Hoſt of Heaven, ſhouldeſt be driven to worfhip them.” Now, in this 
Exhortation, we have a direct Warning againft Sydereal Worſhip, which the 
firſt Commandment ſeems to be levelled againſt ; and alſo, the Worſhip of va- 
rious I of Animals, Beaſts, Fowls, Fifhes, and Reptiles, againſt which. 
the Second is pointed. * . 
I have endeavoured to account for the Introduction of one Species of Brute 
Images, that of the Bull and Cow, the moft pompous, golden Gods of Egypr. 
And, when they had once confecrated one Brute Image, at firſt, en account 
of the Dream, they might then contemplate the Pertinency of the Symbol of 
Plenty, in this moſt uſeful Animal. And now, different Fancies coming into 
their Heads, and Superſtition hong = very BO Tn, they „ 
of conſecrating many other Animals, as well as the Cow or Caf; and find out 
fome Sort of imaginary Reaſons for each, which it is impoffible now to trace 
up to ſo diſtant an Original. Fear the Conſecratĩon of 
noxious Animals, as Gratztude thoſe of the uſeful Kind, and inexplicable Whim: 
thoſe of the mixed Kind. Diodorus Sicukes frequently mentions it, and aſſigns 
different Reaſons for their Brute Worſhip. As, That the Gods, being in 
«« Difficulties by the Numbers and Impiety of Men, transformed themſelves 
into different Beaſts ; and fo concealed, avoided the Infults of Men. Others 
«« afcribe this Cuſtom to the firſt Invention of Standards, that the Egyptian 
Armies being before irregular, made Standards, with the Pictures of differ- 
ent Beaſts, which im their Military Order ſo much, that they be- 
at large, Lic. 1. cap. 6. 
Plutarch * * deſend theſe Abſurdities of Egyptian Idolatry, by all the 
plaufible Repreſentations of it he can invent. Thus be ſays, That there 
« is nothing in their ſacred Inſtitutions, which is irrational, or fabulous, or ſu- 
« perſtitious, as ſome alledge ; but that ſome of them have moral and very 
« uſeſul Cauſes, and the others hend ſeveral hiſtorical or natural Ele- 
*« gancics”” But what Pluterch, and all thoſe modern Apalogi/ts for Paganiſm 
alledge, is probably the Invention of later Times ; and after the original — 


Plutarch de Tfid. & Of: 
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fion of the worſhipping the Images of Brute Animals in Egypt, was entirely 
loſt and forgot, Wack Ban Cow, and all the reſt. 

But, however, theſe Images of Animals were multiplied, and by whatever 
„ and fanciful Reaſoning they were introduced; againſt all Imitations 
of them, the Iſraelites were 8 and clearly warned by Moſes. And 
he lays down one —— oper for them, Deut. iv. 15. Fe 
ſaw no Similitude on the Day t 2 @ x fo you in Horeb, when God ap- 
in the Shechinab, 2. Habitation of Cad, it was with no Shape, but 
in an unfigured Flame, or viſible Glory, in a Mixture of ſhapeleſs Light 
and Shades, which afforded them no Pattern to imitate in any Image; as Dr. 
Scot expreſſes it. 

5. We may gather, from the Game Way of arguing, that they had not in- 
troduced the Worſhip of any living Animal into the Egyptian Sacra, at that 
Time. They had no Apis at Memphis, nor Mnevis, nor at Heliopolis, as the 
Pagan Writers aſſert, which they held facred as a living Deity. For, fince 
the divine is ſo particular in enumerating, in the Prohibition, every 
Sort of Image of Things in Heaven, and Earth, Air, and Water, we cannot 
doubt but there would have been Notice taken of the ſacred Animals, as well 
as their Images, had that Superſtition, of worſhipping any living Animals, been 
at that Time ſet up.—But learned Men, finding the Aceounts of their ſacred 
Beaſts, among the moſt ancient Cuſtoms of their Religion; and then, thro' 
an Inaccuracy in Chronology, raiſing their Antiquities much too high, have 
been deceived into great Errors, as to the Dates of their Superſtitions ; but a 
critical Attention to Moſes, the only ancient Writer of Egyptian Affairs, would 

eaſily rectify them. 

; The Idolatry of facred Animals, was not begun in the Days of Moſes; but 
| it was begun before the Days of the next Egyptian Antiquary, Herodotus; 
for he mentions Apis, on ſeveral Occafions ; but particularly that of Camby/es's 
mortally wounding this facred Bull.“ 

After Herodotus, during all the enſuing Ages of Paganiſin, this Story of 
facred Animals, particularly it, was familiar. Thus Cicero, Pliny, Diodo- 
rus, Strabo, Mela, and Martellinus, all ſpeak of it. And modern Writers have 
in general followed them, the karned Author 0 the Divine Legation- 
of Moſes, + who clearly aſſerts our tion, and- the ſame Reaſon. 
| There is, indeed, one Text (Exod. viii. 26.) which ferne to have ſome Re- 
— to this Matter. Moſes gives this 
Iſraelites ſacrificing in Egypt 1. 
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did not bee uſe any 1 | aa then: N may 
mean, that +Sheep;, which 
Were 
abuſed to S It is certain, the Goweweres witheſs the Golden Calf; 
and it is probable, the Goats elſe was: had 
Krrificed to Gaals before, Lev. xvii. yi: And: the Goat might as 
well be worſhippod With ſame abothinable Ri Age, as Beo!- 
Pebr was in Canan abont the ſine Time. —— might hold 
thoſe Animals in ſome Senſe ſacred, fo is to be offended with ſherifiding them ; 
tho they had not yet begun to worſhip de Animals thaikfclecs. . They might 

worſhip their Image, as Symbols of ſome of the $ydercal Gods, 
eiBenckhies riereved from them; as the Imagy of tha Shoep;; as an apt Symbol 
of Plenty in the Floci and Wool 5. h O. a Symbol bf. Plenty in: Corn; 
arid the Goat, às the Emblem of r ne thaPo- 
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This is the Opinion of the learned Dr. Shuckford. * The ingenious Author 
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ſopotamia. Nor (further) can it be ſuppoſed, that they, who had nothing of 
Concern with the Egyptian Monarchy, before the Flood, ſhould relate any 
thing about its Monarchs, which ſhould lay any Foundation for ſuch an Apo- 
theofis, ſo many Ages after. It ſeems to me alſo, that our learned Author 
dates the Original of the Deification too high, in faxing about the Death of 
2 (p. 284.) the Addition of the five Days. All will, as I appre- 
hend, agree much better with the Age of Shiſtar; which, I hope, I ſhall 
3 to make out, when we come to that Part of the Hiſtory of the 


1 
Hero Gods nat before the Giving of the Law. 


E may pretty f{atisfaQtorily determine this Matter, as to the Begin- 

' ning of Hero Worſhip, from Moſes himſelf, who is the only ancient, 
authentic Bier Hiſtorian ; at leaſt we may determine it negatively, that it 
was not begun before his Time ; and that there was no Worſhip of dead Men 
deified before the Giving of the Law, either in Egypt, or in Canaan; for Moſes 
warns the Maelites, not only againft the Gods of Egypt, from whence they 
were withdrawing ; but againſt the Gods of Canaan, whither they were 


_ 
8 make uſe of the ſame Argument, which I made uſe of in the Caſe 
preceding. I concluded, that there was no Animal Worſhip at that Time ; be- 
cauſe there was no Prohibition of it. And, for the ſame Reaſon, I conclude, 
that there was zo Hero Worſhip of any Kind, either of Antediluvian, or any 
other Anceſtors, in Egypt, or any of the Canaanitihh Nations, becauſe there 
is no Hint of a Prohibition of it, or Reproof for it, or Warning againſt it : 
Whereas, had this moſt impudent of all Superſtitions been then born, there 
would have been all theſe moſt punctual and explicit —This was a Species 
of Idolatry, which the Pride of Great Men, and the Flattery of thoſe about 
them, and a national Vanity, would all conſpire to promote; and an Evil fo 
great in itſelf, and ſo inſectious and catching, would (doubtleſs) have been 
by the Hebrew Pro- 


Nation. 
ions made; either, (1.) That Hero Wor- 
ited, Or, (2.) That it was begun and 
. Or, (3.) That, tho it was begun, yet it was 


1.) That it was not then begun, becauſe nat prohibited. And this ſeems 
a reaſonable Suppoſition. The Silence of the Law, will, methinks, amount 
1 
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to a Proof, that this Abomination was not introduced among the Pagan Su- 
perſtitions at that Time. For, as the Law was eſpecially levelled againft 
Polytheiſm and Idolatry; and this muſt be eſteemed a material Branch of that 
great Evil, one can ſcarce think that ſo material a Branch would have been 
omitted, in ſuch a punctual and particular Law,—If it ſhould be ſaid, that 
there is no Mention of Star-worſhip, in the Decalogue, any more than that 
of dead Men. It muſt be noted, that the Decalogue is a Summary ; and, 
therefore, tho only other Gods in are forbid there, yet the Particu- 
lars might be afterwards enumerated. And further, I think, the Prohibition 
of Star-worſhip muſt be plainly underſtood, even in the firſt Command- 
ment. For they were to have no ther Gods but Fehovah himſelf. Now 
thoſe, to whom the Decalogue was firſt publiſhed, familiarly knew what other 
Gods the Nations at that Time worſhipped, which (probably) were only the 
Sydereal Gods, and ſome ſenſible Symbols of them. [Or, if the firſt Com- 
mandment alone be not allowed a ſufficient Proof, we may obſerve that, in 
the ſecond Commandment, they were forbid to worſhip the Likeneſs of any 
Thing in Heaven above, —which ſeems to point at the ſenſible Symbols made 
uſe of, in worſhipping the Sun, Moon, and Stars.] And we know that, at 
that Time, the Sun, and Moon, and Hoſt of Heaven were worſhipped, be- 
cauſe they were warned expreſsly againſt it, in Deut. iv. 19. which may be 
conſidered as an authentic Explanation of the Ten Fords, or Ten Command- 
ments, compendioufly delivered in the Tables. So that, I think, the Wor- 
ſhip of the heavenly Luminaries was prohibited, and that of dead Men was 

not, in the Law of Moſes. 
2.) But, if it is ſuppoſed that Hero Worſhip was both begun, and alſo, 
that it was prohibited, tho obſcurely ; I reply, that it was not prohibited 
even obſcurely. For none, upon reading the Decalogue itſelf, or any of the 
Explications of it, in the Laws sf Moſes, could be led to think of ſuch 
a Thing ; and what has led Men to imagine any Intimations of the kind, is 
the Familiarity of this Evil in modern Paganiſm, and the Want of conſider- 
ing the Chronology of Idolatry, and gradual Increaſe of it. A flight Reading, 
even of the D , would kad an American to think, that there 
were ather Gods ſet up befides Fehovah, and that all others were forbidden. 
Such a Stranger to the vulgar Paganiſm of the Old World, would alſo cafily 
rrceive, that all Images of ial, aerial, or aquatic, were pro- 
bited for any religious Uſes of Worſhip. And, by reading the fourth Chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, the ſame Stranger might infer who the other Gods were, 
which were named in the firſt even the heavenly Lumina- 
— ö think of Men, R 1 dead or alive, as Ob- 
0 Ip, at that Time, forbidden. Tho he could not miſs ſeeing, 
that the heave y Bodies, and I were forbidden to be worſhipped. Now 
can we think it pious to , that a divine Law ſhould be fo enigmatical, 
that a common Reader could not underſtand it, when it was for their imme- 
E e diate 
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diate Preſervation againſt all the popular Idolatries, and to- bo read as a Rule 
among them, from Age to Age. 

3.) If we ſuppoſe that the Worſhip of dead Men, tho it was a ſuperſti. 
tious Practice then begun, yet was not prohibited ;— this ſure will be very 
harſh. For, ſince it was known, if it was not forbidden, then that Silence 
was equivalent to an Allowance of it. And muſt we, for the Sake of an 
Hypotheſis, founded on our own Prejudices, that dead Men were at that Time 
worſhipped ; of which we have not one Fittle of Evidence, in any cotemporary 
Writer ;—muſt we, I fay, for the fake of our own groundleſs Pr ſons; 
ſuppole, that the all- wiſe God allowed this impious and moſt profligate Ido. 
latry ;— the adoring dead Moertals, that perhaps became Gods by Flattery ; 
and that were recent from Tyranny,. Debauchery, and all the other ſhocking | 
Immoralities, which reproach. human Nature ; and from Villainies, that 
would bring inferior Men. to: the Gallows? Can we think that Jebovab 
would connive at their ſhewing any Honours to their dead Anceſtors; which 
were abuſed to ſuch. impious and- blaſ Superſtitions, . who declared 
himſelf fo juſtly jealous of his own unrwalled Glories of Deity, that he would 
not give his Glory to another? 

But it may be further alledged, that it. was foreſeen; and may, therefore, 
be Matter of Wonder, that it was not forbidden. But, I. think, even this 
may be rationally accounted for. We do not find,. that God thought fit to 

t any new Superſtitions into their Head, even by the Prohibition of them: 
He had given. them the F aculty of Reaſon to diſcover the Unreaſonableneſs 
of all Idolatry ; but when, contrary to all the Principles of right Reaſon, the 
World had. fallen into ſeveral Idolatries, then God warns his People againſt : 
imitating any of thoſe impious Abſurdities, which they had ſeen, in clear; 
and ſtrenuous, and punctual Terms. But he does not warn them againſt 
thoſe Abominations, which were not at that Time in Uſe, bat leaves them 
to general Prohibitions, and their own Reaſon, to fortify them againſt ſuch 
new Blaſphemies, when they ſhould ariſe, 
There is but one Text that has occurred to my Obſervation, or that I re- 
member to have ſeen quoted by others, that has any A of militating 
with my Propoſition. And that is, Pſel. cvi. 28. "They joined tbemſelves to 
Baal-Peor, and eat the Sacriſices of the DB An. Some, under the Influences 
of a ſtrong pre-conceived Opinion, that they then worſhipped dead Men, ſup- 
poſe that theſe Sacrifices of Baal Peor, were of that kind; as Biſhop Cum- 
berland, and others, and. ſome of the Fathers, as particularly, St. Auguſtin. 
But Selden, and others, take it thus; they ate of the Sacrifices made to appeaſe 
the infernal Gods, to make them propitious to their dead Friends. And then 
this Text will bs no Proof of: thei Deification of Mortals fo early. But 
others explain it, of Sacrifices made to dead and Lfeleſs Things, in Honour of 
Godh incuinate), cakes Licks, which en „„ 
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dead, inanimate Thing, that could neither hear nor ſee, as the Sun or Moon.“ 
And this is the moſt %:afible Senſe, in my Opinion. However, I ſhould think 
an obſcure Text, which is in the Spitit of Poetry, and which has ſuch dif- 
ferent Senſes put upon it by Commentators, cannot be pleaded in Proof of a 
Fact, which the whole Hiſtory of the Law ſeems to difprove. For in moſt 
of theſe Senſes it is nothing at all to the Purpoſe. 


6 . 
Images in Human Shape, not before the Law. 


Further add, that Images, in Human 1 were entirely — to 

the Nations in Vicinity to Canaan, before the Giving of the Law. This 
I infer, for the ſame Reaſon which has been adduced in Support of the two 
former Propoſitions. There is no clear Deſcription of the Practice, no clear 
Prohibition of it,- nor any Warning againſt it. And, as this was much more 
like toentangle Men into ſuperſtitious Venerations for the Object, than a Mon- 
key, or a Snake, a Beetle, or a Worm, or the Image of them, one could not 
well imagine chat the One, which was mot likely to make Men idolatrous, 
ſhould not be forbidden; and that which was much leſs likely to have that 
Effect, ſhould be forbidden. And we cannot wonder, that there were no 
Imag! in human Shape, before there were Gods in human i. e. Hero 
Gods. What Shape could they imagine, by which to diſtinguiſh the Sun 
from the Moon? or either from the Stars? except as to their Magnitudes, or 
Degrees of Vividneſs, in their Light? For were all lucid Spheres, 


moving without any diſtinguiſhing Shape thro the boundleſs Plains of Ether. 


SECT. III. 
The Diflin&ion of Sex among the . Gods, rot before 
the Law 


HE Diſtinddion of Sex 


among the Pagen Gods, could nat be intro- 


| duced, till the Deification of Mortals. There could be no Diſtinction 
that 


among the Sydereal Deities, of this Kind. - How ſhould they conceive, 

the Sun was Male, or that the Moon was Female ; or that any other of the 
Stars were thus diſtinguiſhed by Sex from each other, who all of them rolled 
over their Heads, with ſuch Appearances, and fixed Diſtances ?—— 
* great Orientaliſts, Broker? ace] —— 


Ee 2 1s 
Vid. Spencer de Legib. Hebr. 
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is no Word in the Hebrew Goddeſs, or a Female God.“ — 
The Greek Tranſlators, vulgarly Abel the nt, do indeed, in many 
Places, tranſlate Baal in the feminine Gender: And alſo, Aſbterath in the 
ſame, "as a Goddeſs : But there is no Foundation for eicher in the Original 
Hebrew Thus it is ry Baax in the Greek Verſion, Feremiab ii. 8, 28. and 
ix. 5. and Hoſea ii. 8. and other Places. The fame Tranſlators have alſo 
— oe the Aſbteroth, or Aſhtoreth of Solomon, Aftarte ; and have thought 
fit to call that Deity, the Goddeſs of the Sidonians, tho” in the Hebrew it is a 
maſculine Plural, Elaim. The Greek Tranſlators, or Alexandrian Jeus, were 
moſt probably miſguided in their Accounts of theſe earlier Times, by the 
familiar Superſtitions of the Pagans in later Times. When the Hellen;/t Tews 
trapſlated the Old Teſtament into Greet, the Doctrine of Sexes in their 
Deities, Gods and Goddefles, was . in the Pagan Theology, thut 
they did not perceive it to be modern, nor did any body then ſuſpect its 
Original. And, indeed, it might well be unlaſpected, ſince Writing did 
not come into Egypt til about the Reign of Shiſhak; who, I think, intro- 
duced the Deification of Mortals. However, it was certainly preſuraptzous 
to bring into the Tranſlation of the Bible, a; Notion, which was, at that Time, 
a Stranger to Pagani itſelf; and for Which there i is no Foundation in the 
Hebrew Text. This ſeems very clear, as to the Inſtance of Calling the 4/6- 
terath of Solomon, the Goddzſe of the Sidenians, R the Pa- 
gan World, this Notion of Sex in the Deities might have gr iliar in 
the Times of the later It is (overt ——— 8 emuab, 
Fer. vii. 18, The Women made Cakes tv the Neem 1 — And, Fer. 
xliv. 17, 18, 19, 25. In which Verſes, the Prophet denos nces againſt-the 
, who were then retired to ®gype, great for thoſe Idola- 
tries to the Queen of Heaven, which Idolatries they fo obſtinately avowed. 
Theſe Oblations were pwn ru Limlecheth bhaſhamajim, To THE QueeN 
or Heaven. And the feminine Article is always — of, that theſe 
were To HER, ut 70 Him, er to them. And, indeed, as it is 
certain, that Gods and Goddeſſes were then well known in the Heathen Theo- 
logy ; fo this might, at that Time, Have f among the 
Jews alſo, And what ftill more favours this Tranſlation [Queen of Heaven] 
is this, that this was rly the Idolatry of the Women, which the Pro- 
phet reproves, and which they 3, as is evident, Fer. xliy. 29 
the Worn anfivered, — When w burnit Incenſe {0 the Queen if Hzav N, 
did we make Hen Cakes to worfiip Hig, and Pour out „ unto 
Hx x, without our Men _—— | 
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SEASONABLENESS OF REVELATION, 


AVING brought down Tradition to that Age of the World, in which 
it muſt, in the Nature of Things, degenerate into great Obſcurity and 
Uncertainty, and languiſh almoſt into a State of Evancicence ; even, if the 


Hebrew Chronology is admitted. And having further ſhewn, from u n- 
able Teſtimony, that Superſtition had ſwelled to fuch 4 itude, that what 


they called Religion, was become the Patroneſi of. Luſt and , of the 
moſt ſhocking and unnatural Kind; as in the Rites of Baal-Peor, and Mo- 
bch. That, in Egypt, it was become fo fooliſh a Thing, as to worſhip the 
of Bulls, Cows, and Calves, Inſects, Reptiles, and Vermin; I 
of Things in Air, Earth, and Seas, promiſcuoufly choſen, as wild Superſti 
tion inſpired. And there were Hopes, and Fears, alike fooliſh, which made 
them conſecrate a Crocodile, and an Ibis; a or a Cat.— This was the 
Condition of Mankind, about the Days of Mofes. An __— 
muſt have wanted, tho' whether it would pleaſe God to extra- 
ordinary Help, could not be determined, till it was actually beſtowed, or ex- 
preſsly promiſed. But, about this Time, we find, by Mofes, that God did, 
in an extraordinary Manner, impart the Knowledge of his divine Counſels 
to Mankind. Hiftoricalhy, as to what was paſt, and then very near loſt ; 
prophetically, as to many im t Things to come; and dactrinalh, as to 
many neceflary Truths and ies, in which the World ſtood in Need of 
Inſtruction; in order to revive ſpiritual Knowledge, and caunterwork thoſe 
wicked Superſtitions, which tended to expunge Virtue out of the World. 
TRADITION, which had been gradually weakening for ſeveral Ages, had 
now languiſhed into great Obſcurity. "There had, by this Time, an 
_ ample Experiment of the Inco of Oral Tradition, for preſerving the 
Primitive Facts, concerning the Creation, the State of Innocence in Paradiſe, 
the Fall, the promiſed Seed, and even the | Deluge, and the Cauſes 
thereof, in their uncorrupted Simplicity. I had been a like full | 
riment of the Incompetency of 'Tradition, for ing the Primitive 8en- 
timents and Doctrines in an incorrupt State; as the Ancients had them, 
either from original Revelations, or reaſoning from thoſe venerable ancient 
Fats—Rz as0Nn, as Men had made Uſe of it, had proved ſo in- 
ſufficient an Expoſitor of thoſe primitive Sentiments, and ſo poor a Coadju- 


tor, or Subſtitute, in the Decays of Tradition, that the World was funk into, 
and overwhelmed with the moſt groſs Ignorance in Religious Matters; and 
overflowed with an Inundation of Idolatry and Superſtition. Even ſuch Su- 
perſtition, as nouriſhed, under the Notion of Religion, and pleaſing the Gods, 
the moſt beſtial Inpurities, the moſt inhuman and unnatural Cruelties, and 
the moſt unmanly and contemptible Follies. my 
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The ſame great Hiſtorian, who gives us the only authentic Account of the 
State of the World in that Age, relates alſo the extraordinary Manner, in 
which the God of Truth and Mercy revealed and publiſhed his own divine 
Will and Law, at Mount Sinai. And how he ordered it to be recorded in 
Writing, as a more permanent Way of tranſmitting it to Poſterity, than any 
hitherto made uſe of. And all that Moſes relates, hath the ſtrongeſt Marks of 
Credibility, in the very Nature of Things. It is very credible, that Mankind 
ſhould really have been as ſtupid and idolatrous in their Religion, as he de- 
ſcribes them to have been, either in Egypt or Canaan. Since, by the Confeſ- 
ſion of their own Writers, the Pagans were more groſsly and abſurdly ſu- 
perſtitious in much later Ages ; when they pretended te .a much higher Im- 
provement in Science and all polite Arts.—Again ; it is congruaus to our moſt 
reſpectſul and venerable Sentiments of the ſupreme Deity, to believe, that he 
might graciouſly vouchſafe to the human Race, plunged into ſuch helplefs 
Ignorance, ſome ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, in this Extremity ; to guide them 
more perfectly to the Knowledge of himſelf, and their Duty to him, and 
to inſtrut them more clearly in all the neceſſary Principles of Religion and 
Virtue. In this calamitous Declenſion of ancient Knowledge ; in this /anguid 
and almoſt evaneſcent State of primitive Tradition; and in this Inundation of 
Idolatry, Superſtition and Vice, it appears altogether worthy of divine Com- 
paſſion, to vouchſafe to the World ſupernatural Information; and to appoint 
a Way of perpetuating thoſe Informations, different from that of Tradition, 
which had proved ſo inſufficient. And, if it is worthy of divine Goodneſs, 
then-it is entirely credible, that God ſhould ſubſtitute the more ſtable Method 
of written Laws, which might be a more permanent and certain Conveyance 
to future Ages. | 

And, as the World had not found out the Art of aþhabetical Writing, he 
graciouſly imparted this amazing Art in a ſupernatural Manner, at a Time 
when the World ſtood in ſuch great Need of it. In this Method, he per- 
petuated his own Laws, the Statutes of the future Hebrew Commonwealth, 
ſet up under himſelf, as a ſpecial Theocracy, and to preſerve the Notion of 
the divine Unity, as a capital Truth among Mankind.— In this Method, he 
recorded the Original Hiſtory of Mankind, of the Creation, the State of In- 
nocency, the Fall, the Promiſed Seed, the Reſtoration of Worſhip, and the 
great Event and Cauſes of the Deluge ;—all which Facts were near loſt. 
Hiſtory, which if once loſt, would be irrecoverable in any other Way but Re- 
velatian. And which, if it had been only preſerved in old Fables, had almoſt 
as well have been entirely forgot. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
On the Chronolog y of the Septuagint. 


EFORE I proceed on this Subject, the learned Reader will excuſe 
+ ſome Account of the State of this Queſtion, for the Benefit of plainer 
Chriſtians ; who may often meet with this Objection of the great Difference 
in the Hebrew and Greek Computations, - unleſs we ſtate in what the Differ- 
ence confiſts —The Caſe is this: The Hebrew Bibles, which our Tranſlators 
follow, compute the Diſtance from the Creation to the Flood, at 1656 Years; 
but the Greek Tranſlation, commonly called the Septuagint, reckon 22 56. 
The Difference ariſes from this; the Greek Verſion adds 100 Years to the 
Age of every Antediluvian Patriarch, before they had the Children, named by 
Maſes, except Jared, Methuſelah,. and Lamech. And the ſame Number of 
Years to the Ages of the firſt Patriarchs after the Flood, Arphaxad, Salah, &c. 
down to Terah. Arphaxad had his Son at 35, according to the Hebrew, but 
135 according to the Greek; as appears. from this Table. 


Hebrew. Computation: Greek. 


Alam - begat Seth - -. 130 - - - 230: 
Seth'- .- -- -- = Enos' - =-. 10 = =- - - =- 205 
% . go 190 
Carman --- Mabalal ee! 70 —:——!!. ſꝝ 170 
Mabalalee - Jared S 1 
Jared -- - Enoch: = — 162 — 162 
Enoch - - - - Metbuſelab* --. - 65 = - -- - - 165: 
Methuſelah -. - Lamech = -- + 187: - - - - -- 187 
Lamech „„ Noab:.- i. Yo "WF 182 WW 182 » 
Noah — — — — — 600 „„ „ 
i656. 2256: 
As for. the Difference. in the Greek:Chronology; concerning the Births. of 


Lamech and Neah, this might poſſibly be an Error of Tranſcribers; and fo 
need not. be infiſted on, unleſs we ſay that, as the Tranſlators had knowingly - 
falfified the Chronology, God ſuffered them to be ſo incautious as to. fall. into 
fuch Errors as might deſtroy their own Authority; that is, in this particular. 
Point, which they had moſt. preſumptuouſly altered out of national. Vanity. 


For 
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For, according to the * as well as the Hebrew, * 
Methuſelah died, aged — EY 969 


Methuſelah had Lamech, on he was a aged — — 167 
'Lamech had Noah, when he was aged — 188 
The Flood came, when Noah was aged — 600 

955 


—)— — 


S0 that there 'remains of Methufslaf's Life, when the Flood came, 14 Years, 


1 now proceed to enquire into the Reaſons of this Difference, and to ac- 
count for it, as well as I am able. 


I. I ſhall confider the Reaſons which have induced modern Writers to 
prefer the Greet Tranſlation to the Original Hebrew; after the latter had 
been ſo generally received, ever fince the Revival of Learning, 

UW. 1 Na een conſider the Arguments, which brought the Greek Verſion into 
ſo great Reputation and upon which it maintained it ſo. 

III. 1 ſhall attempt to account for the Difference which now ſubfiſts betwixt 
the Hebrew and Greek Chronology ; and explain how it firſt came in. 


I. What induced ſeveral modern Critics to prefer the Greek Verſion, 
and particularly its Chronology, to that of the Hebrew. The firſt, 
who avowedly appeared in this Cauſe, was the learned Iſaac iu who-pub- 
lickly maintained the Neceſſity of all our modern Syſtems of Chro. 
'nology, as he calls them, and returning again to the ancient Syſtem, which 
had Deen in Uſe for fo many Ages. — The Arguments which induced him 
hereto, were, (1.) He thought there were ſeveral conſiderable Difficulties in 
the Mſaic Hiſtory ory, which, according to the Hebrew Chronology, were almoſt 
inſupetable; that are made 5 by the Computations of the 

Such as theſe, that Noah, who * according to the Hebrew Calculation, to 
above the ʒoth Year of Abraham, ſhould never once be named in the Annals 
[ any Nations ; tho' many Kingdoms were erected before that Time, and fome 

in were then ＋ We ſee here the Folly of buck en 


358 


that chere were any Egyptian Dynaſtic: expized & Noal's 4 
that Noah ſhould never be once mentioned by Miſes, . the Bonds the 


Tower of Babel, or any of — — tho' their Behaviour 


there appears to have been an impious Act of Rebellion againſt God. * | 


** Bedford, Serine Chron. p. 48. + N. Aitat. Mund. p. 17. N. 6. 
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had been there, he maſt have ofpofed it; and had he done fo, it would have 
been too memorable; to be amted by Moſes. Therefore he concludes, that 
Noah was dead at that Time, according to the Calculations of the Greek Ver- 
Gon, Further, that 101 Years. after the Flood, was too narrow a Time for 
attempting 4 Diſper/ion, and there muſt have been at the Birth of Peleg, too 
few in the World for ſach an Undertaking. Again; that the Ca- 
naanitiſh Patriarchs of the Line of Haw, cotemporary with Arpbaxad, Sa- 
lab and Heber ſhould never once be mentioned, by Moſes, to have ever come 
in Abrabam's Way, in all his Pilgrimage in Canaan or Egypt; tho', accord- 
ing to the Hebrew, they muſt Rave been all alive —Thefe, fays Voſs, and 
his Followers, are all eaſihy accountedifor, by the Greet 8 
ing to which they were all then deau But I d all thefe Difficulties 
are as well removed, on our Scheme of the Time and Circum of the 
general Difper/jon. And, as they are all as e to the Letter of Moſes, 
and more agreeable to the common Reaſon and Probability of Things, I 
add no more upon this Fead. & * 

2. It is „ that thete doch not appear, that Proportion and Con- 
gruity in the Hebrew, betwint the Ages when the Patriarchs, before the Flood, 
begot their Children, as there is in the Greek.* 

But to this I would reply, - 2. That there is no Foundation in the Reaſon of 
Things, for fixing this Proportion betwixt the Years of Pu and Decay. 
There was, indeed, a great Diverſity in the Circumftances of the World, in 
thoſe primeval Ages, from thofe of latter Times. Fofffas infifts, that there 

Length ef Childhood, in a h Life and a 


muſt. be a Difference betwixt: the 
ſhort One. And this the Hebrew: Calculations allow ; for the youngeſt are 
not ſaid to have had Children till 65, which, in our later Times, are the Years 
of Decay. But, when the World was: to be peopled, and all Arts to be in- 
vented, it was the Will of God, that Man's Life ſhould: be long. And, be- 
| ſides, there is a Proportion obſerved in the Hebrew, For the Antediluvians, 
who lived ta goo Years old, had their Chaldren- from about 90; but the 
Poſtdiluvians, who lived but half that Age, as about 400, had their Chil- 
dren from about 30 Years of Age. What Incongruity there was in it, that 
the Patriarchs ſhould fee ſo many Generations; I cannot diſcern ; + when, 
thro their great Strength, they might-be uſeful at the Heads — 
either by their Labour or Advice, almoſt all that Time. Sy 


2. J further reply, that, on their own Scheme, there is no ity or 


Proportion, as to the Ages after! the Flood. For 
Mears; and bad his Son in the 13 fm Fear, which is about a third Part of 
his own Age. And this is the loweſt Noportion in any Ag of the World. 


lived in all, 438 


particularly las char the Amtediluviuns, agcording to the Septuagine— But 
then Peleg,- Ren, Serng, and Male, dad each of 


them their S, (Which, 


according to this Argument, Wan tum eldeſt) at about 130, which 
ATE" T0 FONG 0591+ -- SE | | g_— 


N. tat. Mund. 16. Twellt's Chronel. Sept. p. 90. + Bedford. Scrip. Chron. p. 49. 


—y— — 
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was about the half of their ſeveral Ages ; this is an unnatural Proportion be- 
twixt the Time of Maturity and Decay, which has prevailed in no Age. 
That they ſhould inger out a barren, over-grown Youth, above Falf their 
Life, when the World was unpeopled, is unnatural. and incredible ; ; It is not 
agrecable to the Benediction of Fruitfulneſs, Gen ix. 1. 

3. It is very injudicious to inſiſt on Adam's Caſe, and his having Seth at 
230 Years of Age, as an Inſtance of the Propriety of the Greek Numbers. 
For Adam was created in a State of Maturity, and therefore might have had a 
Child in the f/f Year. And beſides, he had two Sons, Cain and Abel, who 
were each arrived at Man's Eftate, before the Birth of Seth ; for they were, 
each of them, capable of preſiding at ſolemn Devotions ; and were, each of 
them, engaged in particular Occupations. Yet Twells (Chron. Sept. p. 91. 
inſiſts largely on this Inſtance of Adam. | 

4. It is alike injudicious to infiſt on the Caſes of Jerab, Abram, Tſaac, and 
Jacob, as proper Inſtances of the Age of Manhood, at which, in the Courſe 
of Nature, Men had Children, in their Age of the World. It is contrary, 
* ſays Dr. 7 wells, to all Probability, - that the ſeven firſt Patriarchs after the 
* Flood, who lived upwards of 300 and 400 Years each, ſhould beget their 
* Sons at the Age of 30 Years, or thereabouts; and yet, that the following 
** Patriarchs, who did not live half ſo long, ſhould not beget their Firſf- born, 
* till double that Age, Abram at 87, Jaac at 60, Jacob at 85.” Bid. p. g7. 

Now it is evident, that Terab had Children, long before Abram, by J, 


ſius's own Confeſſion; for he was born in the 130th of Terab; and Lat, the 


Son of Haran, was near as old as Abram, and had Children long before the 
Birth of IA mael. As to Abram, he was married when he left Chaldæa; and 
probably had been fo ſome Time; far it is obſerved that Sarah was barren ; ; 
which would ſcarce have been taken notice of, unleſs ſhe had been married 
ſome confiderable Time. Abram's being fo long childleſs, is complained of by 
himſelf, as a great Affliction, Gen. xv. 2, 3. And when he had Jaac, it is 
repreſented. as a miraculous Favour, that, in the Courſe of Nature, he had no 
Reaſon to expect, at leaſt by Sarah. Iſcac, tho he had not his Children 
till 60, yet married at 40; which, from all Circumſtances, appeareth to have 
been a State of full Manhood. His Behaviour was that of a grave, wiſe Man; 
when Rebecca met him „ he was walking and meditating in the Field, Gen. 
xxiv. 63. Tho' Fact might not have Children before, betwixt 80 and 90 
Years of his Age, yet his Twin- Brother Eſau, married at 40. Gen. xxvi. 34. 
In the Abrabamic Family, the Deſign of Providence being probably to pre- 
ſcrve primitive Tradition more perfect, by its paſſing ſo long thro a few 
Hands; it begun to operate ſoon, . by their having their Children very late 
in their Lives. As Terab had Abram at 130 and Abram had J/aac at 100; 
and .Facch had his Sons after 80. And futther ; it ſeems to me probable, 
that the Hebrew Patriarchs lived = longer than the ordinary Age of their 
Contemporaries ; in „ to the ſame 1 of Providence, to pre- 

ferve 
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ſerve a more perfect Tradition of ancient Truths, by its paſſing thro' ſo few 
Hands; for old People are apt to talk moſt frequently of the Tranſactions and 
Knowledge of their younger Years. 

5. The adding the round Sum of 100 Years to each Sum of Years men- 
tioned in the Hebrew, ſeems to betray the whole Fraud of this Augmenta- 
tion. It is in no Congruity or Proportion, For tho' the Antediluvian Pa- 
triarchs ſpent about a fourth'or fifth Part of their Lives in Celibacy, yet in 
many of the Poſtdiluvians, about half of their whole Life was /o ſpent. It 
appears to me, that the Gree Tranſlators found all the Sums, which are now 
in our Hebrew Bibles, in the original Copies, which they made uſe of, about 
Ptolemy's Time; and that they added 100 to each Sum, without any Regard 
to Proportion; but only out of Oſtentation of Artiquify : And that they 
might do it, with the leaſt Suſpicion, they added juſt 100, neither more nor 
leſs, except in the Ages of Metbhuſelab and Lamech. 18 


II. I now proceed to conſider the Arguments which brought the Greek 
Verſion into ſo great Reputation early, and upon which it maintained it ſo ng. 

1. The hiſtorical Account, which is given of this Verſion, is ſo pompous 
and full of the marvellous, that Perſons were thereby inſenſibly led to an un- 
due Veneration for it. The Author, indeed, on whoſe Authority the whole 
Story of this Verſion is founded, is Ariſteut; and as it is certainly a Compo- 
ſition of great Antiquity; all, who mention this Fable afterwards, ſeem to 
have taken it from him; tho they have added ſeveral new Circumſtances, 
which were invented after this Work was wrote.—Arifteus profeſſes himſelf 
to have been an Officer of Diſtinction in the Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
the ſecond Prolemy after Alexander the Great. This Book is written in the 
Form of a Letter to his Brother Philocrates; in which he gives him an Ac- 
count of his own Embaſly to the High-Prieſt of the eus, and the Occaſion 
of it, the King's Deſign of erecting a great Library at Alexandria. This 
great Work was carried on, under the Care and Direction of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, a learned and noble Atbeman. This great Man ſuggeſted to the King, 
that the Law of the Fews deſerved to be taken in, among that general Col- 
lection of the greateft Curioſities in the learned World. But that, as they 
were in an unknown Language and Character, they muſt be tranſlated into 
Greek, Upon this, the curious Monarch reſolved to ſend to the Fewi/ſh High- 
Prieſt, to obtain a Copy of the Law, and proper Tranſlators from Judæa. 
Arifteus here takes Occafion to plead. with the King, for the Releaſe of the 
Captive Fews, which had been taken by his Father ; for he told Ptolemy, 
that he could not expect either a true Copy, or Tranſlation of the Jeuiſb 
Law, while ſo many of that Nation were kept in Servitude. On this, 
the King, of his own Accord, affigned the Redemption-Money out of 
his own Treaſury, at about twenty Drachma's a Man, for all the Zewi/b 
Captives. After this, Demetrius r the King to write to the High- Prie 
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of the Fes, to ſend him fix Men out of each Tribe, being 72 in all, 
Men eminent for their Virtue and Age, to finiſh the Tranſlation at Alexan- 
dria. Arifteus and Andreas were ſent on this Embaſſy, who brought back 
with them a Copy of the Law, and the 72 Fuerpreters.— After their Arrival 
at Alexandria, the King entertained them ſumptuouſly, and made Trial of 
their Abilities, by 72 2ye/t:ons, which Ariſteus ſets down. Then Demetrius 
carried the 72 Elders to Pharos, and put them into an Houſe, provided for 
them, where they might more undiſturbedly confer together, and carry on 
the Verfion, which they finiſhed in 72 Days; that afterwards Demetrius 
| cauſed the Verſion to be read, before an Aſſembly of the Fews, who declared 
| it exact and faithful, After which, the Interpreters were ſent Home, by this 
great Prince, loaden with Honours and Preſents. 

The next Author, who mentions this Verfion, is Arifobulus, an Alexan- 
| drian Jeu, and a peripatetic Philoſopher, who is ſuppoſed to be that Ariſto- 
| bulus mentioned, 2 Maccab. cap. 1. who flouriſhed about 125 Years before 
| Chrift, as Dr. Prideaux computes. He is ſaid to have wrote ſome Commen- 
| taries on the Pentateuch, dedicated to Ptolemy Philometor. [Clem. Alex. Strom. 
| Lib. 1. p.342.] tho He is faid by the ſame Father, to be 7 Wi 
| Pluladelphus.* Euſebius ſometimes cites Arrftebulus, without any 
| bis Times, and ſometimes with expreſs Notes thereof, as in Pr 


; pur. Evang. 
Lib. 13. cap. 12. where he is quoted, from a Book dedicated to Ptolemy, a 
Deicendant of Philadupbus, and therefore he was not his Contemporary. 
| But, from this Diverſity of Opinions, it appears that there was much Un- 
| certainty, as ta the of this Author, and the learned Prideaux queſtions. 
his being. He obſerves, that as Clemens fHiexandrinus was the firſt takes 
Notice of theſe Commentaries, it augments the Suſpicion of their being of a 
Compoſition later than their Date ; that neither Phs/o or Joſephus ſhould men- 
tion „if they bad been the genume Wark of ſo great a Philoſopher as 
RI Philo Fudeus, the famous Mexandrien, about contemporary 
wick our Saviour, is the third Author who mentions this Verſion. Vit. Mops, 
Lib..2.), that the 72 Interpreters r 


epaired to Pharos, as a Place of Retirement. 
But then he adds ſeveral Particulars, as to their Verſions punctually agreeing, 
even verbatim, notwithſtanding the Copiouſneſs of the Greet Language, by 
the Spirit of Prophecy ; and that the Fews of Alexandria kept an anmat Feſti- 
val, in Commemoration of this great Event, of which Aviſlens is filent The 
fourth Author is the celebrated Foſtphus, who flouriſhed under the Ve 


— of Tank guirees,, in the Reign: of Doanitian, 
r an Ara. But be relates the 
Stary according to. Argftens, and: gives only an Abcidgment of it. Fuftin 
Martyr is the fifth. Writer, who mentions this Vern; — an Author who 
flouriſhed. about the Middle of rhe ſecond Century, about roa Years after 
Philo. It is plain from Tuſtin, that there were great Additions made to the 
Story, 

* Clem. Alex. Strom. Lib. 5. p. 5095. f Fuaſeb. Prep. Evang, Lib. 7. cap. 14. rid. 


Gimnea?, Vol. II. p. 40. 5 Prid. ibid. 
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Story, which Philo firſt publiſhed, as to the | ent of the 
Tranſlations, even verbatim, before Fuſtin's Coming to Alexandria. For Fuſtin 
mentions 72 Cells, which Ptolemy built for them at Pharos ; and that they 
each made a _ Verſion, without Opportunity of conferring together. 
[Fuft. Cohort. ad Græc. p. 14.) which is contrary to Ariſteus; and both cannot 
be true, that they did, and that they did not confer. The ſame Father, in 
his ſecond Apology, addrefied to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, and his Sons, 
ſpeaks of this Curiofity of Ptolemy ; but ſays, he ſent to Herod, King of the 
ews, for a of their facred Books ; and, upon finding them in an un- 
own Language, ſent again for Interpreters from Judæu.— Now this ſhews, 
that Hiſtory was not a very correct Thing in thoſe Ages, or he could never 
have fallen into ſuch an Anachtoniſm, as to the Ages of P?olemy and Herod. 
And as to the Correction of Grabe, who ſubſtitutes 747 inſtead of , 
to the Prieſt inſtead of Herod, it ſeems not ſufficient to account for it. For 
there are other Faults in Juſtin's Narration, as the two Meflages to Fernſa- 
lem, &c. when no other elder Writers mention any but one. However, 
Herod might, probably, be talked of in their traditional Stories, as ſome Way 
concerned in ſending both the Hebrew Copy, and a Greek Verſion of the 
Fewiſh ſacred Books to Alexandria. Fot the Prolemaic Library was burnt 
in the Wars of Julius Ceſar with the Alexandrians ; and Cleopatra afterwards 
erected another in the Serapeum, called the Daughter of the former. And 
ſhe might ſend to Herod, her Contem , for new Copies of the Hebrew 
Law; which had been ſo much talked of, as one of the principal Curioſi- 
ties in the ancient Library of Ph:ladelphus. Hence not only Juſtin Martyr, 
but alſo Tertullian, ® and Chryſoftom, + confounded the Story of the fue Li- 
braries of Prolemy and Cleopatra, the latter of which was in the Temple of 
Seraprs ; which they both mention as containing this ancient Copy. 
The Caſe (I apprehend) was thus: He had all this Story together, from 
the Traditions of the Fews of Alexandria ; and might ſet all down from Me- 
, as they related it to him, and ſo might fall into fome chronological” 
or hiſtorical Miftakes ; as he perhaps heard both Prolemy and Herod men- 
tioned, The Generality of the ancient Fathers, who lived after Fuſtin Mar- 
tyr, as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ireneus, &c. follow him in the Matter of the 
Cells, and the wonderful Agreement of the Verſbnt, (as is noted by 1 
and Prideaux) except Euſebius and Jerome. But there can be no Won 
der that it ſhould be fo; for they being moſt converſant with Juffin's Wri- 
tings, might go no farther for their Accounts of this Tranſaction, than his 
Book, or theſe Mexandrian Traditions. Sg, 
2 the whole Story of Arifteus, I would make the following Obſerva- 


1. Some of the Facts, which 4 
might be in the main true. 


Reus relates, being of a public. Nature, 


l I. Pro- 
Tertul. Apo!og. cap. 18. + Chry/e/t. Tom, 6. Ed. Sau. p. 373. 
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1. Ptolemy Philadelphus did ere& a Library at Alexandria. This was an 
Action of fach Notoriety, that it could not have been feig ned, if there had 

been no ſuch Thing. And it was worthy of his Magnificence and Curioſity, 
to employ that great Number of learned Men, which reſorted to his Court, 
in collecting all the Monuments of Learning, that they could hear of. And 
it was alſo congruous to that Monarch's Wealth and Grandeur, to ſcruple no 
Expence, which could be ſuppoſed any Way proportionable to his Deſign, 
And then, further, it was agreeable to his Grecian Extraction and Education, 
to form a Deſign to erect a Library, becauſe Learning was then in the greateſt 
Reputation in Greece; and his Father, Ptolemy Softer, was a learned Man 
himſelf. 

2. It may be true, that he ſhould have a Mind to have fo great a Work 
methodically carried on, and therefore might put the Management of it un- 
der the Care of a Perſon of Reputation for Learning and Buſineſs. Demetrius 
Phalereus was, by ſeveral Accounts, a Man celebrated for his Abilities, and 
was, at leaſt for ſome time, in great Credit at the Court of Ptolemy, the Fa- 
ther, and perhaps at fir}, in Intimacy with Philadelphus himſelf. And he 
might put the Father on a Scheme, which the Son finiſhed. And, as Deme- 
trius was an Athenian, he might urge the Example of Pi ifibratus, who had 
formed a like Defign, ſome Ages before, at Athens. 

3. It may be very probable, that Prolemy might deſire of himſelf or be in- 
| ligated by the learned Men about his Perſon, to defire to have the Jewiſh 
7 Books in bis Library. For he deſigned it to be a Repoſitory of every 

Thing valuable in itſelf, or ſcarce and curious. 
4. It is alike probable, that the learned Men about the King ſhould put 

bm v n procuring a moſt correct Copy from Feruſalem itſelf, And, if they 
t he ſhould ſend an Embaſly to demand, or requeſt, ſuch a Comple- 
= from the High-Prieſt of the Fews, One may reaſonably ſuppoſe that 
they would endeavour to procure the moſt exact Copies of every 7 Book, which 
they depoſited in the Royal Muſeum. And, as this was a public Act, it might 
be known by Tradition, or ſome Annals that were kept, that Ariſteus was 
one ſent upon this Buſines. The Ambaſſador might have ſeveral other Things 
to negociate at Jeruſalem ; and conſidering the King s Scheme of a Library, 
he might have it in Commiſſion to tranſact the Affair of ſending this Copy, 
among other Particulars of his Embaſſy. 

5. It is (again) very probable, that ſome of the Jewiſb Prieſts and Elders 
* be ſent, by the High- Prieſt, to carry the ſacred Copy to Alexandria. 
For they mi ht not be willing to ſend it by any profane Hands, confidering 
the high and juſt Veneration they had for it. | 

6. There might be many Reaſons for Redeeming the Jewiſh Captives, which 
we know nothing of, as no ancient Author mentions it, befides 4rifteus and 
his Followers. But, as this muſt have been a public AR, there might have 
been ſome Foundation for this Story. Tho' neither the Sum paid — 4 

Ra 
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Ranſom, nor the Reaſon of this Edict, ſeem at all ble, viz. that he ſhould 
pay ſo high, for what he, as a Pagan, muſt confider only as a Curiofity, and 
which he would certainly have commanded from a tributary Province of his 
own Empire. N | 


II. Out of theſe public Facts, it was not difficult to forge an Hiſtory, 
with many invented Circumſtances, which the Fabuliſt imagined would bring 
Honour to his Country, But then, many of theſe are greatly improbable, 
as they lie in Ar:fteus. 

1. Many Things, as related by him, were private Tranſactions. All that 
paſſed at Court, betwixt Demetrius, Arifteus, Sofibius, and the King, were in 
private Conference; ſo that what zhey propoſed, and what Ptolemy replied, 
could not be known in Public, but as far as they pleaſed. Court Secrets, and 
the Tranſactions of the Cabinet, are commonly mere Conjectures in any ge. 

Who, now, perfectly knows how our King James came to the Knowledge 
of the Powder Plot? But if it was, as ſome have hinted, by Information. 
from the King 25 France; then, ſome profane Flatteries were made uſe 
of, on account of the King's Penetration and Sagacity, as hard to excufe, as. 
any of theſe Fables of Arifteus. | 9220 

2. This Work could not be drawn up by Ariſteus, who was a profeſſed 
Heathen, but by ſome Few of Alexandria. This, ſays the learned and 
* candid Doctor of the Sorbonne, Dupin, to ſpeak my Mind freely, is my 
* Opinion of the Matter.” For the Author, thro” the whole Hiſtory, ſpeaks. 
as a Few, and makes all the reſt ſpeak in the ſame manner. He ſpeaks through- 
out of the Law of Moſes, as a divine Book. Ariſteus, tho a Pagan, ſays fo 
himſelf ; he makes Demetrius ſay the ſame ; and repreſents Ptolemy to be fo 
far convinced of it, as to adore the Copy, when it was brought to him. 

When he relates the Diſcourſe he had with the King, to obtain Liberty 
for the Jewiſh Captives, he ſays, that the Jews worſhipped the God, who 
inew all Things, and created all Things. He makes Demetrius fay, that the 
Laws of the Fews were more wiſe and holy than any others, becauſe divine. 
Now, none but a Jeu would have ſpoke in this manner of their Laws and 
Religion, i they themſelves rejected them; and they could not have 
done ſo, for they are now ſuppoſed to be ignorant of the Ferei/h Laws. 
They were, at this very Time, ſolliciting to have them made &nown, which 
were before locked up, in an unknown Language and Character. =. 

3. Since there is one Forgery fo plain, with reſpe& to the Author, we may 
cafily admit, that the whole was a Forgery of ſome Hellenift Few, in which 
he added to ſome, that might be known Facts, many Circumſtances of his 
own Invention. But, when it was wrote, the Author mizht think it more 
tor the Honour of his Country to father it upon Ariftens, a Pagan; and per- 
haps, either from Tradition, or ſome private Annals, Ariſteus 9 Have 

| nown 


* Vid. Rapin's Hift. of England. Tindal. Not. in Lic. - 
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known to have been à Favaprite af his Prince. This Book is a Lettee to his 
Brother; and ſo, when it was d, it might eaſily be pretended to ha vo 
deen found, either among Arifteus's, or his Brother's Papers ; and, if this was 
about 100 Years after, Jer, all would be dead, that could contradict the Story, 
as related in this Book. 

4. It is bighly. improbable, that there ſhould be any want of Tranſlators 
from. Jeruſalem, to be ſent to Alexandria. For the learned Fews of Alexan- 
dria were ſuppoſed to underſtand the Hebrew, as well as thoſe of Paleftine, 
it being a dead Language to both ; and they muſt be ſuppoſed to underſtand 
the Greek, better than thoſe of Paleſtine ; ; becauſe it was the vulgar, living 
Language of the Country. Whereas the Feus of Fugea ſpoke a DialeR of 

Chaldee, or Syriac ; tho perhaps with ſome Mixtures of the ancient 
Hebrew and Phænician. For it is probable, ſome of the meaneſt of the 
People, who were left in the Country, might retain their ancient Tongue, 
which they ſpoke before the Babyloniſh Captiuity; and theſe, mixing with 
the People who returned from Cha/deza, might form a mix'd or Syre-Chaldaic 


Tongue. 
It is further greatly improbable, that the Jeus of ſhould be fo 
4 e ſhould have 


long without a Tranſlation of their Law; much leſs, tha 
no Deſire to know it in common, till Polemy's Curiofity brought them to it; 

and his incredible & fy furniſhed them with a correct Verſion of it. This 
Fable ſeems to be incredible both Ways, either that the Alexandrian Fews 
ſhould be fo careleſs, incurious, and even impious, as to be without a Tranſ- 
lation of their Law, in a Country where they had been fo long ſettled ; or 
that Ptolemy, a Pagan Prince, and a great Idolater, ſhould be fo nicely and 
ſcrupulouſly curious, to ſend for 72 Perſons, to ſerve him, in making out this 


correct Tranſlation. 
| 6. It is a further lekki, to ſuppoſe Demetris, who, was of Athe- 
nian Education, ſhould have been — — with the Diſtinction of the 


twelve Tribes ſo well, as to adviſe the K King to ſend for fix Elders out of each 
Tribe; or that Ptolemy himſelf ſhould ſend for ſuch a Number, under this 
Character, of ſix out of each Tribe, when the Books of the Law were yet 
unknown, where that Divifion of the Hebrew Nation was ſet down ; and 
when, in all Likelihood, that Drivifion did not remain, wich any Exatineſs, 


after the * ona Babyloniſh Captivities. 
© Ic, lady, very, improbable, that Ptolemy, ſhould give ſuch an immenſe 
um 


ian of the Captives, and in ans to the Interpre- 
ters, and to the High-Prieſt, and the Temple, to obtain this Ver ſian. 

And that he ſhould, in the Hurries of Arms, and the Tumults of Pleaſures 
and Empire, ſo ri ingly amuſe himſelf with this Number of Qxeſtiant, many 
of them of little Moment; as Arifeus relates them. All theſe Incongrui- 
ties, in the Story of the manner of obtaining this Greek Verſion, go near 4 
monitration, 
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monſtration, that it is, in the main of it, an Heileniſt Fable, adapted to the Taſte 
of the Fewiſh Nation, and for the aggrandizing the fame People. 

Our learned Lightfoot, * indeed, goes another Way to work, in depre- 
ciating the Greek Verſion; and ſeems to queſtion, whether there was any 
Verſion ſent to Ptolemy ; but only a fair Copy of the Law in Hebrew, and alſo 
in Greek Characters. He gives the Hiſtory of the Rabbins, particularly from 
the Talmuds, very different from the Greek Writers. That it was a Day of 
Bitterneſs to the Jews, when the five Elders firſt tranſcribed the Law for 
Ptolemy. And when, afterwards, he ſent for 72, he d:d not appriſe them 
for what Purpoſe they were ſent ; but, putting thein into different Cells, or- 5 
dered them to write out the Law of Moſes for bim; which they did with 
great Harmony ; only each of them altered thirteen Places in the Law. This 
(ſays our learned Countryman) muſt have been made in the Hebrew ; for 
the Places are not found altered in the Senſe, in the Greek Verſion ; as they 
are ſaid to be altered by the Talmudiſts; it will agree only to ſome Alteration 
in the Hebrew Words, being ſpelled, or placed ſomething differently, as to 
all the Paſſages which they ſpecify. Lzghtfoot accordingly thinks, that, if 
there was any Verfion made, it was for the Uſe of the Heathen Princes, that 
they might know whether thoſe peculiar Laws of that People were con- 
ſiſtent with the Peace of the Kingdoms, which gave them ProteQtion, as in 
Egyßt.— But it ſeems to me, on the whole, that Dean Prideaux's Account of 
the Original of this Verſion is the moſt probable, vig. + That, when the 
Jews ſettled in Alexandria, by the Favour of Alexander and Ptolemy Soter, they 
inſenſibly % their own Tongue, and fell into that of Alexandria. And, as 
they in Fudæa bad their Law read in Hebrew, and then explained in Chaldee, 
and perhaps afterwards in Syriac, which the People could underſtand ; fo, 
when the Greek was become their vulgar Language, they had the Law read, 
perhaps as before, in Hebrew, and explained in Greek ; for the ſame Reaſon, 
that it was then beſt known. And that this Tranſlation was made for their 
own Uſe, by the learned Fews of Alexandria, as ſoon as they perceived the 
Neceſſity of it to the People, and it could be convenzently executed. And 
this is entirely reconcileable to the Opinion of Dr. Lightfoot, that many Paſſages 
are tranflated to be in Conformity with ſeveral Feuiſb Traditions; for we may 
ſuppoſe the Fews of Alexandria embraced many of the Traditions, which 
were received by the Nation in general ; and there might be ſome of that Craft 
and Caution in the Veron, which he ſuſpects in the preſent Septuagint. + 


IL It is urged, in Favour of this Yerfion, that Fofephus, and all the 
Chriſtian Church, for the firſt and pureſt Ages, followed the Computations 
made uſe of herein. 9 1 

. As to the celebrated Feuiſb Hiſtorian, Foſephus's following the Septua- 
Zint Calculations, I cannot ſee that this need to be denied, or can be much 

G g wondered 


TLibeſf. Worts, Vol. II. p. 804, 805. + Prid. Conne&?, Vol. II. s. I Lightfoot. 
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wondered at. He wrote for the Greeks and Romans, and chiefly defigned to 
recommend his Country to the Eſteem of thoſe Nations, who had but an im- 
Knowledge of their Affairs. It is, therefore, reaſonable to think that 
he would favour every Account, that, he apprehended, would be moſt for 
their Honour. The magnifying their Antiquities was a favourite Point, which 
he laboured, as plainly appears from the Beginning of his firſt Book againſt 
Aion, who had endeayoured to degrade the Fews, in to their Anti- 
ity, becauſe there was ſo little Notice taken of them among the Greek 
riters Now, as there was in the Hands of the learned Greeks, the Ver ſion 
of their Law, in the Greek Tongue, laid up in a public Library at Alexan- 
dria, in which Verſion was contained this enlarged Account of the Feuiſb An- 
tiguities, it cannot well be thought, that Foſephus would contribute to abate 
their Claim to this high Antiquity, by giving a diminiſbing Computation. 
When they were raiſed fo high, by the Numbers in the Greek Verſion, he 
would hardly fink them again, by contradicting thoſe Computations, con- 
trary to his own expreſs Deſign ; by ſhewing any Diſagreement in this re- 
ſpe, in their own Records, or ſacred Books. | 
2. Joſepbus wrote his Antiquities, when the State was deſtroyed, and the 
Nation ſcattered ; for he publiſhed them in Domitian's Reign; and he pro- 
bably apprehended, that the Fewi/b Nation and Polity was never to riſ more. 
He would, therefore, naturally incline to have his Nation et in Glory; and 
leave it with all that Fame of Antiquity, which it had been ſo many Years 
in Poſſeſſion of; by means of the Septuagint Chronology ; which muſt have 
been well known to the Greets. bh wy 
3. It ſeems therefore to me, that there have been more Debates than are 
neceſſary, as to the Numbers in Chronological Calculations being corrupted 
in Tofephus. I doubt not but the Corruptions in the Copies of our Au- 
thor, were generally by Accident, and the Careleſſneſs of Tranſcribers, ra- 
ther than by Deſign. He ſeems plainly enough to have had the Greek Ver- 
ſion generally before him, which Dr. Twells takes fo much Pains to prove; 
and (I think) he generally followed it in all thoſe ancient Ages, where the 
Difference from the Hebrew anſwers this Deſign of magnifying the Antiqui- 
ties of his Nation. Dr. Twells (I think) juſtly obſerves, that it is hard to 
ſay, who ſhould take Pains to alter the Numbers in Foſephus, to bring them 
into an Agreement with the Septuagint ; not the Jeus of the latter Times 
after Chriſt, becauſe they generally differed from the Hebrew. Not the 
Chriſtians, who received the Greek or S nf Verſion, as a true Tranſla- 
tion of Moſes ; and fo, of divine Authority. They never ſet ſuch a Value on 
Foſephus, as to be much concerned whether he in his Computations 


with their Scriptures, or not. They thought the Authority of the Ver- 
'® Chronol, Sept. p. 197. 


4. It 
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4. It is not evident, that he was ſo exactly ſkilful in the Hebrew, as he was 
in the Greet; and ſo he might more familiarly make uſe of the Greek Verſion. 
Hornius, and others, ſuſpect this, from Senſes and Interpretations which he 
puts on Hebrew Names, not agreeable to the preſent Hebrew Spelling, or ra- 
dical Letters of the Words, from which he derives them. And further, Foſephus 
is in ſome Things a ſceptical Writer, and relates ſeveral Miracles, as dubious, 
whether they were Miracles, or only extraordinary, natural Events. He is 
not an Author of ſuch glorious Simplicity as Mei. He was plainly a Flat- 
terer of the Romans; and, at the ſame time, a Flatterer of his Country too. 


III. As to the Primitive Chr:ftians generally receiving the Greek Verſion, it 
is plain they muſt have been under Necefity of making uſe of it, had it been 
really more faulty than it is. (I.) At the Beginning of Chriſtianity, there 
were none but the Jeus, who underſtood Hebrew; fo that they could not 
have cited any Texts from the Hebrew Bibles for the Uſe of the Converts. 
And there were few in the Weſtern World, befides ſome Fews, who under- 
ſtood Syriac ſo perfectly, as to induce them ordinarily to make uſe of Cita- 
tions from the Eaſtern Fetiſh Tranſlations ; ſo that, if they cited at all, it 
muſt be from the Greek, which was the moſt general Language in moſt of 
the Provinces, after the Macedonian Empire was erected. Thus, in our King- 
dom, Q, Elizabeth's Bible was in common Uſe, till a better Tranſlation was 
provided ; for no other could be had for the common People. And, as to 
the Uſe of the Greek Yerfion in the Citations of the New Teftament itſelf ; 
there are many Inſtances, in which the Texts referred to, are quoted, not ac- 
cording to the preſent Greek Verſion, but the preſent Hebrew. And, in all, 
or moſt of theſe, there would be either an Obſcurity, or leſs Propriety in 
quoting the Texts according to the Greek, as they are applied by the facred 
Writers of the New Teſtament. Thus Matt. ii. 1 5. it aiyvals Darktoa TW ov pou, 
out of Egypt have I called my Sen; Is in the Greek Verſion, Hof. xi. 1. 
i dryuals pileceron Ta Twas dils. Out of Egypt have I called his Sons,” viz. 
the Sons of Mrael. Now this would not be fo clear in applying it to Cbriſt, 
according to the Greek ; tho very eaſy, according to the Hebrew; for the 
Prophecy would well accommodate to a ſingle Perſon, my Son, as propheti- 
cally referring to Chrifl. —— Again 5 Matth. iv. 16. pes irflcirgy avec, Light ts 
ſprung up to them. But in the 72 Verfion, Iſa. ix. 2. gur le eg tuas, Light 
ſhall ſhine upon you_—Again ; Matth. viii. 1 7. ail. ras ada; i ape, I Tas 
_ loous Agar, He bore our Sicineſſes. But, in the Greek, Ja. lin. 4. Our. Tas 
<papTiag Ihe gegen, 2) Sefe er ua, pro nobis dolet. Now this would not be fo 
Pertinent to the Occaſion, on which our Lord cites this Text, according to 
the Greek, as it is in the Hebrew. For Chrift did not then grieve for us, but 
in a noble Senſe He bore” off [or took away] our Diſeaſes and Infirmities.—— 
Again; Matth. xii. 18. 1w f was js @ ieren. Bebold my Son, whom ] have cho- 
ſen, &c. But in the Greek Verſion it is, Ja. Xlil. 1. InxeS 5 was pus deus ailoy 
Lepa & h we. Now theſe Words [Facob and Jae!] in the Greek Ver- 
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fion, ſeem to turn the Eye from attending to the Pertinency of the Prophecy, 
as relating to Cbriſt; but, as he cites it agreeable to the Hebrew, there is great 
Propriety in it, in repreſenting the mild and gentle Method of Cbriſt's Mini- 
ſtrations.— Again; Nom. xi. 4. the Oracle ſays to Elias, a ivevry, © 7 
% have reſerved to myſelf 5000, who have not bowed the Knee to the 
* Image of Baal. But the Greek Verſion, 3 Kings xix. 18. has it, t, 
Thou ſhalt have 5000. Who ſhail leave? the Prophet was not the Deſtroyer : 
So that the Senſe is not ſo cleꝶ in the Septuagint as in the Hebrew. Further; 
the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. xv. 54. quotes thus, zareroly 5 dar hh. irs vn Death 15 
ſwallowed up to Victory, or in Victory. But the Greek Verſion, Ja. xxv. 8. 
has it thus; areru 5 fararS ioxuons, devoravit Mors pravalens. Now this 
comes not up to the Dignity of the Prophecy, as the Apoſtle applies it; for 
he repreſents Death as conquered for ever, as in the Hebrew ; but the Greek 
Verſion repreſents it as potent and conguering.— Theſe are ſome plain In- 
ſtances, among ſeveral others, which ſhew us, that the Holy Writers them- 
ſelves often departed from the Greek Verſion, and corrected it, for a clearer 
Senſe and Pertinency, according to the Hebrew. 

2. Tho it be allowed, that there were ſome Errors in the Greet Verſion, 
this is no more than what may be ſaid of all Verſions. The Apoſtles never 
taught that this Verſion was preferable to the Original Hebrew ; and the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians did but few of them know any thing of the Original, and fo 
could make no Compariſons. But then, there was an Or:g:nal Hebrew in 
being, which could be conſulted in due Time, when the Hebrew Tongue 
| was come to the Knowledge of others, beſides Jews. And then they might 
rectify thoſe Errors in Calculations, which they had before been conſtrained 
to acquieſce in. They were to make uſe of their Reaſon and all their Skill 
in Critique, to find out the Truth, in the divine Books; as well as to explain 
and diſcover the Senſe of any difficult Parts thereof; which might have been 
differently underſtood. Thus Origen and Ferome proceeded ; and, upon ma- 
turely weighing the Point, rejected the Septuagint Computations, after they 
had been in high Veneration among Chr:ft:ans ſo long. 

There could be no Neceſſity for a Miracle to help the Tranſlators, by the 
Spirit of Prophecy, as Philo intimates them to have had, to tranſlate into pre- 
ciſely the fame Words ; nor to prevent the Tranſlators from venturing on 
the Fraud of altering the Hebrew Numbers, in their Chronology. For, as 
there was an Hebrew Copy, the Truth might be inveſtigated by human Dili- 
gence, in due Seaſon, on a careful comparing the one with the other, and 
confidering, with critical Skill, every thing neceſſary to aid them in forming 
2 Judgment of the Matter. Finally, there doth not appear any Error in 
theſe Calculations, that direQly affected the Chri/tian Cauſe ; and therefore 
they might be very well left to the Labour and Induftry of good Men to 
rectify them afterwards, 


IV. To 
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IV. To come now to the main Streſs of the Point. It is confeſſed, on all 
Hands, that there has been a notorious and very ancient Difference betwixt 
the Hebrew and the Greek Computations, as to the Times from the Creation 
to the Flood ; and from the Flood to the Birth of Abram. And the great 
Queſtion is, How it came about? Our very learned Archbiſhop Uſher * 
thinks, that the preſent Greek Verſion could not be the ſame, which was by 
the 72 Elders tranſlated for Ptolemy, for ſeveral Reaſons. Firft, he concludes, 
from the Teſtimony of Foſephus, and ſeveral other Ancients, that there was 
only a Verſion of the Pentateuch performed by the 72. And, from the Num- 
ber of Days, in which it was performed, which were 72, according to Ari- 
eus, that there could not be any more than the Books of the Law, tranſlated 
in the Time of 72 Days.—Again; (2.) There are ſo many Marks of Inaccuracy 
and Corruption, ſo many Additions in ſome Parts, and Subtractions in others, 
from the Hebrew Verity, that he cannot allow, that our preſent Greek Verſion 
was the Work of the 72 Elders ; of the Exactneſs of which there are ſuch 
Encomiums in Ariſteus; and of the Harmony and Agreement of which, both 
with themſelves and with the Hebrew, ſuch great Things are related by Philo; 
as to aſcribe it to the Spirit of Prophecy. (3.) But yet he concludes, from 
the Chronology of Demetrius, mentioned by Euſebius (Prep. Evang. Lib. g. 
cap. 21.) agreeing ſo much with our preſent Septuagint, that there were cur- 
rupt Tranſlations grown common among the Jeus, even while the Ptolemaic 
Library ſtood. For Euſebius cites this long Account of Jacob, given by De- 
metrius, from Alexander Polybiſtor, who lived about the Age of Syl/a, ſome 
Time before Julius Cæſar, who deſtroyed the ancient Library. (4.) The ve- 
nerable Primate concludes, from all this, that there was a complete Verſion 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, different from the Septuagint Verſion, not only of 

the Law, but the other ſacred Books, made by ſome Hellenifts of Alexandria, 
for common Uſe. And this, he apprehends to have been executed, about 
the Time when Onias obtained Leave to build a Temple at Heliopolis, reſem- 
bling that of Jeruſalem, for the Uſe of the Fews tranſplanted into Egypr.+ 
And, that they had their Law, and other ſacred Books read among them in 
the Greek Tranſlation, or expounded therein. So that the Opinion of this 
great Author is, that tho' the real genuine Septuagint was not corrupted, yet 
that, which was become a common Verfion in Demetrius's Time, even while 
the Alexandrian Library of Ptolemy was ſtanding, was corrupted in this very 
Point, of the Chronokogy of the. firſt Ages. | | 


IT. As I cannot diſcern ſufficient Reaſon for having ſuch an high Opinion 
of the ſuppoſed Verſion of the Septuagint ; or that there ever was in Egypt 
any other but a common Greek Verſion, I think that this Corruption in the 
Computations, was made AT F1RsT, by the Greek Tranſlators, who firſt 

publiſhed. 

* Uſher's Syntagma de 70 Interpret. cap. 2. 3. + TFoſeph. Autig. Lib. 13. cap. 6. 
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publiſhed the Pentateuch in Greek. Uſber owns, that this Corruption was 
got into the Verſions in vulgar Uſe, from the Inſtance of Demetrius, even 
before the firſt Copy was burnt with the Prolemarc Library, But it muſt ſure 
have been very bold and unſkilful in the Fews, to alter their Chronology, in 
the Verfions for common Uſe, after they had depoſited in a public Library a 
true Verſion of their genuine Calculations of Time, to which all the Learned 
could have ſuch eaſy Acceſs, and from which they could fo eaſily have con- 
futed their Pretenſions to that augmented Antiquity. I therefore believe 
with Fabricius, and many other Critics, that there was but One Original 
Greek Verſion of the Pentateuch. III. It appears to me, that theſe Addi- 
tions to the Numbers, in this firſt Greek Tranſlation, were made out of Va- 
nity, and an Oſtentation of Antiquity ; and that this is the true Secret of the 
Difference betwixt the genuine Hebrew Reckoning, and this falſified Greek 
one. This Verſion was made in a very inventive Age. All Nations had 
begun, or were beginning to magnify their Antiquities, and to publiſh them 
in the Greek Language. Herodotus had given very amplifying Accounts of the 
Egyptian Antiquity, ſome Years before. And it is plain, that this Scheme 
had been carried to a great Length, before his Time; becauſe the Egyptian 
Prieſis had theſe Stories ſo ready to relate to this inquiſitive Stranger, when 
he came among them.—Ceſias, after the manner of Herodotus, had greatly 
exaggerated the Mirian Antiquities. And theſe might be well known to 
thoſe ſkilled in Greek Literature. For he (prob..bly) came back from Per- 
fia, and publiſhed in Greece, what he pretended to have collected from the 
Eaftern Records —Berofus engaged in a like Work in Babylon, and Manetho 
in Egypt ; and (probably) they were a great while about them, before they 
_ publiſhed them. And theſe two famous Antiquarians, each of them, dedi- 
cated their Performances to their Kings, which ſhews, that magnifying the 
Nation's Antiquities, pleaſed their Princes, about that Age of the World. 


IV. Thoſe Examples, which other Nations had ſet, might inſpire the 
learned Fews of Alexandria, to make bold with their ſacred Records, and to 
_ raiſe their Antiquities, for the Honour of their Nation, in like manner.— 
knew, that the World was but about ſuch an Age, from the Fhad; (for 
all the World had been deſtroyed, except Noah's Family, according to their 
own Hiſtorian, Moſes). And therefore, that the boaſted Antiquity of their 
Neighbours, was certainly Forgery and Invention ; and that they themſelves 
were not doing any worſe Thing, than the Nations had done before them, 
in the fame View and Deſign. 


V. In thoſe Ages of great Action, Tumult, and Agitation, there might 
not be a great Number of the Jeus in the Secret. Few of the common 
People underſtood Hebrew, and ſo were Strangers to this Alteration, And, 

as 


* Bibliethec. Grac. Vol. II. cap. 12. 
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as to the few that were learned, they might conſpire to favour this pious Fraud, 
and eaſily forgive the Deſign, out of national Vanity, as they knew they 
acted no worſe than their Rivals for Antiquity had done. 


VI. They might more boldly venture on this Piece of 100, in their 
Chronology ; becauſe they were almoſt ſure not to be detected by any but 
Jeus, fince no other Nation underſtood Hebrew. There were few, even 
of their own Nation, that could detect it; and thoſe that could, would not be 
like to do ſo. And, when the Greet Tranſlation had been a while read among 
the Hellemſ# Fews, they would inſenſibly become familiar with it, and the 
Vulgar would take all that they found there, to be Scripture, or Moſes's Law 
in Greek. Hereby the Chronology, as well as the other Particulars of che Law, 
would ſoon be generally received. 


IT. But perhaps thoſe, who adhere to Yoffius's Scheme, will alledge, that 
this is making Hiftory, inſtead of finding it; and that there is no ancient 
Hiſtorian, who gives any diſtinct Account of this deliberate on of the 
Numbers in the Greek Verſion, or of this Defign to magnify their Autigui- 
ties, And this is true.—But then; thoſe, who will not allow this Suppoſition, 
yet do allow that there is this very ancient Difference betwixt the Hebrew and 
Greek Computations, ſo ancient and fo univerſal, that I have never heard of 
any ancient Copies in which they agree. And, therefore, they muſt make 
a Suppoſition altogether as rious, vi. that the Fews, ſometime or 
other, corrupted and defignedly altered the Hebrew Bible, in all theſe Num- 
bers, in which they differ from the Greek; that the ane or the other has been 
altered with Deſign, is certain; and there is no ancient Hiftory, which gives 
any Account of this Alteration, any more than the ober; ſo that their Ac- 
count is as precarious as ours. The Adyocates for the Genuineneſs of the 
Greek Numbers uſually fix the Time for making this Corruption in the Hebrew 
Text, as to their Chronology, ſometime after Cbriſtianity had prevailed in the 
World.+ But, if the Fews would have corrupted their facred Books, and 
have pretended as a Reaſon for altering them, that the Greek Verfion was 
falkfied and corrupted ; one would think that they ſhould have choſen to. 
alter their Original Text in thoſe Propbecies, which the Chriſtians made uſe 
of againſt them; and not in thoſe, which they never alledged for this Purpoſe. 
The Chriſtians never argued againſt the Fews, from the Genealogies of theſe 
ancient Times, as they were laid down in the Greek Verfion, to prove that 
Chrift came at a Time which would anfwer thoſe Calculations ; for they did 
not alledge any Prophecies, which took their Date /o high, as to reckon any 
Number of Years from any Part of that Period, to the Time of his Coming, 

2. What Foundation they had for the Jewiſb Tradition, that the MH b 
was to come in the fixth Millenary of the World, I know not, unleſs of 4 


* Twellss Pref. to Vindication o. u de Interpret. 72. Trells's Cbromol. 
70. p. 117. 29 t . waves. 72. jaſon. 
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the pretended Prophecy of Elias. But the learned Father Pezron,* quotes 
it from their Talmuds, as a ailing - Opinion, which they received from 

Tradition, that the-Time of the Law, ſhould be two thouſand Years, and 
that the Mefiah ſhould not come till the fixth Age, or Millenary of the 
World. And thence he and others imagine that the Jews, after the ſetting 
up of Chriſtianity, began to corrupt the Hebrew Text, for bye Ends; + par- 
ticularly, leſt it ſhould a t it agreed with the Time of Cbriſt's 
Coming in the Fleſh. But, as there is no Text which lays a Foundation for 
this Tradition, that I know of; ſo there are ſo many Things in which their 
Traditions di fer from their ſacred Books, that they muſt have altered much 


' more than this Chronology, in order to reconcile them for the pretended 


of Elias was not all they had to encounter. 

3. After Chriſtianity came to ſpread, there were more Parties concerned 
in the Purity of the Hebrew Scriptures than before ; and therefore they muſt 
ſoon have detected a Fraud of this kind. Cbriſtian Critics begun to ſtudy 
the Hebrew Tongue, for the ſake of this holy Book ; on which they built 
much, as well as the Fews. Origen, about the End of the Second Century, 
"made himſelf Maſter of Hebrew; and, as he was bred and reſided at 
Alexandria, he might have Acceſs to every Curioſity, that was left in that 
celebrated Muſeum ; and particularly to the Hebrew Copy of the Bible, that 
was ſent from Herod to Cleopatra, and ſuppoſed to be placed in the Sera- 
paum, before the Beginning of Chriſtianity. So that it appears to me, on the 
whole, that there is much greater Probability of corrupting the Greek Ver- 
fion, in the Time of Ptolemy, by the firſt Tranſlators ; becauſe there was vi- 
fibly an End to be anſwered by it, vi. that of magnifying their Antiquities 
according to the Humour of that Age; and, when there was ſcarce any Dan- 
ger of Detection there was greater Probability (I ſay) of corrupting the 
'Greek Verſion, than there is that the Hebrew Text ſhould be altered, at a 
Time when there was no End to be anſwered by it, againſt either Chriftians 
or Pagans ; and, when it would be almoſt impoſſible to e/cape the Detection 
of the Chriftian Critics, who were now as much concerned as the Fews 
themſelves, to ſtudy the Hebrew. 


„ Pexron. Antiq. des Tin. + Vid. Tardley. Geneal. p. 159. 
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